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PREFACE 


T he ]iisu)ry of the dcvclopmeni of the art of fortificaiion during 
the Middle Ages forms not only a fascinating study but, in that 
there is always somediing to learn from successes and faQuies of (be 
past, a h^hJy Instructive line of research. An earlier work by the 
author on the subject dealt with the fortincations of Europe and 
the Levant generally, and it was not pcesiblc within the limited 
space to treat in particular with the development in any one country. 
From iJjat gcnct^ background one can now ecatrune tiic hfilory of 
the forts and casdes of Great Britain with some measure of detail. 

In reviewing tlie Angte^Saxon and Norman periods, while well 
aware of the disputed points and of the arguments adduced on 
both sides by Round, Freeman, Oman, Armitage and others, the 
author has considu^ it best to conhne himself to independent 
investigations, both of the buildings themselves and of the 
documents rdative to them. And here It should be noted that 
documentary evidence is not always reliable; many contemporary 
statements of total destruction, for example, are grossly inaccurate, 
as in the case of Barnwell Castle. That exlmvagant statement 
in this respect is not conhned to old documents was amply demon* 
strated during the recent war. Again and again "totally destroyed " 
was found on examination to mean umply damaged. Moreover, 
much new evidence, resulting from excavation, has ccxne to bgbc 
within recent years, solving many earlier problems. 

Though it is not possible to include within the condnes of a 
sin^ volume menUon of all the forts and castles of Great Britain, 
most of the outstanding examples are noted; and In the selection 
for particubr and detailed description choice has been made of 
those having the best preserved original features of the period 
reviewed. The author has examined personally the **a^iV* he 
describes, measuring and plotting the plans, elevations and sections, 
and taking photographs. He has oflen returned many times to 
the same building to verify some point which has arisen in drawing 
out the plans or consulting old documents. A technical knowlec^ 
of building construction, the main principles of which are constant 
through all ages, has enabled him to undemtand many points others 
whe obscure. 


xvu 
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In the main the castle is considered in iu miiitary aspect, as a 
fortnaS; and its domestic arrangements in so far as they influence 
or are ancilJary to its mJitary functions. In the use of terms the 
author, avoiding pedantic and discursive arg:uments, has chosen 
chose terms most generally undersCood; as, for example, for the 
dcadels of the early Norman period the name s/uU keep is used as 
being at once descriptive and simple. Except in cases where special 
treatment is indicate, as where deep basements occur, the word 
storey is used throughout to mean one of all the stages into which 
a building is divided, the first storey being the lowest. 

The author tenden his thanks to all these from whom he has 
received help in the production of this work and in particular to 
professor Ian A. Richmond, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., who 
kindly read and annotated the second chapter, and to Alan Hill, 
Esq. He also gTaiefully ackoowlcdgea bformation obtained from 
many published works on the subject, especially the following: The 
Iitveniorus of ike Roytd Commirnoft on Historical Monuments, 
London and Edinburgh; The Mediaved Casile in Scotland, by 
W. M. Mackeitzie; said the excellent monographs on Scottish 
castles by Dr. W. D. Simpson, M.A., F.S.A. To the numerous 
nveming bodies and private owners throughout the country who 
Uodly granted him permission to examine the buildings in their 
charge, he oflers special thanks. All the drawinp have been 
prepared and all the photographs, except where otherwise stated, 
were taken by the author. 

SIDNEY TOY 

St. MstryAe-Sirond, 

London. 

Felmiify 1553. 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

As a second edition of this book has now been called for, the 
opportunity has been taken to add a description of St. Michael’s 
Mount (p. 264), and new plans of Sherborne Castle and Fincastle. 
At the same dme a few minor corrections have been made in the texL 
On the end‘papers two maps have been introduced—one of 
Scotland at the of the book, and one of England and Wales 
at the back. U is hoped that tb^, with the keys attached, will 
ODSble the reader to identify readily the position of the variom 
CTSfks described. 

S.T. 


May t9M. 



CI!APT£(^ ONE 


FORTIFICATIONS FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
THE ROMAN INVASION OF a.d. 43 

I T has been far too generally assumed that the peoples mhabiiiog 
Great Britain before tbe Roman Invasion were primitive races 
of imcuiCurcd manners and customs. This traditional conception 
of their character and habits is deduced lar^y from Caesar’s 
account of them ; an account resulting: from a cursory vi^ to the 
coast and restricted to islanders who were at war with him and had 
been at war with the Be^e for many years previously. When, 
before his invasion, Caesar summemed sc«ne me^ants to his caxop 
and enquh^ concerning Britain and its people, be could learn 
nothing from them.* Their attitude was obviously obstructive, for 
they must have known something of the country and tbe people 
with whom they traded habitually; and there can be little doubt 
that much of tbe informatics Caesar obtained from the Briiom 
themselves was ousleading and was delibeiately intended to mislead. 
Fortunately, thanks to modem invesdgatum and arcbaeolofficaJ 
reaeanJi, mu^ has been learned of the cultural status of the Eariy 
Britons. The znuseuuis of London and the Provinces now include 
among their collections wwks of outstanding artistic merit, such as 
tbe £^y British bronze sbidds, richly decorated with embossed 
designs and enamel, now m the British Museum, which were 
wrov^ht'by the inhabitans of this country at periods long anterior 
to tbe Roman settlement. Deacriptions of the British given by 
Tacitus and other contemporary historians of the invasion aesd 
setdement under daudius, A.n. 43, are far more relial:4e than those 
of Caesar. Tacitus, speakii^ of tbe inhabitants of Britain, describiB 
a race of poowes and strategic ability in the conduct of war as 
well as of conspicuous intell^eDCe in carrying out the constructive 
works of peace. He further states that their awyiatv>n mtb Rcinie 
tended catiter to their detriment than improvement.* IsoUticA fram 

I Cutar, D« S<llo G<Uiuo. TV, M, 

* Tadus. Lift dpieoiA, C. ti. 
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the general uend*df activities on the continent was doubtless an 
unfavourable factor in their development, but that the inhabitants 
of Britain included races of considerable culture is now amply 
proved. 

Judging from the substructures, as revealed by excavation, the 
military works of the Early Britons were of both formidable 
character and scientific design. GeneraUy the dtes chosen for their 
fortifications were defended naturally and Tequircd but simple 
artificial works to convert them into powerful strongholds. Pro* 
moncories, or peuimulas jutting out into the sea and joined to the 
mainland by a narrow neck only, were the obvious sites for those 
dwelling near the coast. Here the only works required were a series 
of dittos and ramparts thrown across the entrance to the 
moniory, or across both ends of the causeway of the peninsula. 
St. Daidd's Head, Fernbrokeahire, and Trevdgue Head and Dinas 
Treiyn, both in Gomwail, are examples of such sites. 

The fortifications of St. David’s Head consisted of three lines of 
walls and ditches thrown across the approach to the headland. 
The outer wall was a formidable structure of dry-bullt stone and 
appean originally to have been about 15 (t. high and 12 ft. thick 
at the base. The other two walls are breastworb of loc«e scone 
and each of diem, like the outer wall, is defended by a ditch. 
The entrance was by way of a causeway thrown acrens the ditches 
and a single passage, 7 ft. wide, through each wall. Dinas Treryn 
is on a h^dfand wUch juts out into the sea live miles south-east 
of the Land's End and rises 250 ft. above the water; among its 
masses of piJed^up boulden is the great Logan Rock of Treryn. 
Hie fort was deiCDded by three lines of itches and ramparts 
which are thrown across the approach to the mainland; the ram¬ 
parts being still 15 ft. high in peaces. Both St. David’s Head and 
Dbas Trei^ forts relate to prehistoric times. 


ET. David’s head irbvelque head 
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Trcvciguc Htad, two mUcj east of Ncv/quay, i$ actually an 
island with precipitous sides, cut of! from the mainland by a narrow 
and deep chasm which was doubtltas spanned by a movable bridge. 
The 24 >proach to the fwt on the land dde was defended by four 
lines of ramparts and ditches, carried across the mainland from one 
side of the cliff to the other. The three inner linies are parallel 
with and close to the chasm and even now, after long years of 
exposure to dhintegratiog elements, the ramparts are from 10 ft. 
to 20 ft. high and the ditches about 20 ft. across. The outer line 
is thrown diagonally across the headland so as to enclose a sort of 
bailey between it and the other three. On the island side of the 
chasm arc three further lines of ditches and ramparts. This fort 
is undoubtedly prehistoric and belongs probably to a period about 
1000 B.c. 

Tmtagel, a lofty headland standing out into the sea on the ringed 
coast of north Cornwall, possesses natural defences of so con¬ 
spicuous and formidable a character that, though no definite state¬ 
ment to that effect can be made, it was probably a prehistoric fort. 
The headland is predpitous on all sides except where it joins the 
mtunland by a narrow neck of rocky soil. Again and again, from 
mediaeval to modem times, large portions of the causeway have 
fallen down, carrying with them w^tever defences they conramed. 

Dwdlers in inland districts generally selected sixes on the suizunlts 
of hills or land promontories. Outstandii^ examples of the fonoer 
are Maiden castle, Dorset; Old Sarum, Wilts.; He^ordshirc Beacon 
and Midsummer HQl, Herefordshire; Cosaehope Rings and 
Kaimes Hill, Midlothian; and Traprain Law, East Lothian. Land 
promontories or spurs, as those of the fTliftftn Camps on either 
aide of the Avon, were defended on the sbfdng line of approach by 
ditches and ramparts and are precipitous on all other sides. The 
hill forts were defended all round by or more lines of ditches 
and ramparts; often there were four concentric lines and these, 
towering up as they do tier above tier, present a most formidable 
appearance to this day. 

The strength of the gateways conaUied largely in the difficulty 
and danger of approach to them; as at Maiden castle and Hod 
Hill, vdiere the gateways are defended by a series of croos ramparts 
involving sinuous passages of approach, or at Mount Gabum, 
whue the approach to the gate s by a path on the edge of 
a precipice. At Bla&bury castle, Devon, the gateway b covered 
by an outwork throi^i which runs a passage defended by a ram¬ 
part on either ^e. At Winklebury, WQts., and Btuy casd^ 
Somerset, the approach was defended by two outwMis which bad 
to be passed in succeauon before the inner gate was reached. 

Masdea castle ooveis an exienrive oval area on the ax>wn of a 
bin 432 ft. above sea level and is defended all round by sevend 
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W wff of rtimparts and ditches. The site was occupied as early as 
2000 B.G.» the eastern portion was fortified about 300 B.c., and the 
defences of the western portion> about two-thirds of the whole, 
were constructed about 100 b.c. Recent excavations have shown 
that the ramparts consist of earth, cbaUc, clay, and rubble, faced 
with stone and buttressed at intervals by upright timber peats. A 
series of post boles on the cop, spaced at from 4 ft, to 2 ft. 6 in. 
apart, belong to defences of a later period; the original wall, of 
which a portion still remains, was of stone.* 

Old Sarum, on the top of a conical hill one and a quarter miles 
north of Salisbury, is one of the most imposing of our ancient 
forts; it Is defended by two concentric lines of fortifications with a 



wide kvel space between them. The outer ring a referable to an 
ancient but unknown period; it has a ditch of great depth and 
width and a rampart about ^ fL high. Tlie inner defences were 
built principally in the twelfUi century. 

Hereford Beacon Camp rises in two tiers to an oval space, 
1,114 ft. above sea level, which is defended by a deep ditch and 
Mgh rampart. The foot of the mount on which this citadel of the 
camp stands is defended on the north by a ditch and rampart and 
on tM south by a series of terraces. Spurs run out north and south 
from Ute foot of the mount and the whole area is enclceed by 
another ditch and rampart. Midaummer HDl Camp is co the 
summit of a hill 937 above sea level; it k defended by a dzteh 
and two lines of ramparts, one on either side of the ditch. Both of 
these camps date from 300 b.q, to 400 b.o. 

* UaidcQ C^e, Donee. Report «f RMterth Comm. StK. of ^ 14 . 
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Worlebury Camp» SoDieract» is a hill fort divided into two parts 
by a ditch which is partly natural aod partly dug out; it dates 
from about 400 B.c. Tlie eastern part was the citadel and was pro¬ 
tected oa one side by the dividing ditch and on the other three sides 
by a huge wall of dry-built stone. This wall was constructed by 
first building a nucleus and then adding to its thiclmess by building 
other walls against it on either side; it is 38 ft thick and, even now, 
is L6 ft. high from the ditch outside and 8 ft freed the ground 
inside. Oa the east, the more vulnerable side of the citadel, the 
wall is defended by a ditch which is cut out of the natural limestone 
rock, and beyoeud the ditch a second wall and four other ditches. 
Ancient dwellings have been found within this camp. 

Gorsehope Rings Fort stands on the summit of a high hill 
1 ,^ above sea level; it is surrouaded by four lines of ramparts 
and is an imposing sight. Kaimes Hill Fort is 800 ft above sea 
level; its defences consist principally of walls about 12 ft thick. 
Traprain Law occufdes a commanding portion with a proepect 
extending for many miles around. Its summit, 700 ft. above sea 
level, is d^ended naturally on all sides either by sheer cliffs or 
precipitous crags and the fortification, foUowing the edge of the 
cllf^ consists of a rampart $ fn thick, revetted with stone. 

Cow castle, on Exmoor, and Grun^>ound, on Dartmoor, are 
among {vehistoric fats; built of dxy*stoiLc, wi^]^ many of the 
scones of which on the outer faces are boulders set up on end. 
These fnrtifi ratfnTM coDStst somctimes of a single enclosing wall 
and sometims of two conceoCric walls built dose U^ether. At 
Whit Tor Fort, on Dartmoor, prehistoric, there arc two walls, 
runnir^ concentrically, about IQ ft apart and each about 10 fh 
chick. Brent Tor Fort Is of a wmllar character. Chun castle and a 
number of gi^nnaT * forts in Cornwall are circular and ue each 
defended by a massive stone wall which has a rubble core fa4Xd oa 
both sides with well-built stonework. 

A method of defeace devdoped in the rocky parts of Wales and 
Scotland was to build a Cenace lound the hill su^sorted by a 
wall of stone or of stone and timber; a breastwoik on the tonce 
would cooif^ete the defence. 

In the North of Scotland, the Outer Hebrides, Orkney and 
Shetland, a remarkatde type of defensive structure, called a broch, 
was devdoped about the first century b.c. Brochs were circular in 
^an with walls from 12 fL to 16 fi thick, iwrced by a low and 
naiTow tuimel-like door; the intemal diameter is about 25 It. 
la some cases the wall is carried up so hl^ Chat the stmetore 
becona a round tower conristisg of two concentric shdls, tied 
tK^ether at intervals by king stones. The outer shell b steeply 
battoed, while the inner one b ^acccaOy verticaL The dmhC 
perfect example of a tower broch is at Mousa, in Shethad, wtuch 
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glill stands to the height of about 45 ft. Its outer wall is unbroken 
by any aperture save for the doorway on the ground floor, but four 
series of slits run up the inner wall Chambers, stairways, and 
galleries are formed in the space between tbe shells. 

Walls built of timber and masonry somewhat similar to those 
surrounding the Gallic towns occur in Scotland and North Wales. 
Tlie wall consists of two built masonry faces, spaced widely apart 
and tied together at intervals by timber beams; the interspace b^g 
filled in with rubble and timber bonders. As the beam ends were 
exposed on both faces the wall could be ignited and, fanned by a 
strong wind, would become a huge kiln capable of generating 
sufficient heat to fuse the rubble core. Most stones, with the excep¬ 
tion of pure sandstones, associated with Umber in this manner can 
be fused in intense hear, the alkali In the timber acting as a flux. 
Many of the Scottish forts constructed in this manner have been 
burned and the most consfncuous part of the wall is the fused core, 
the facet having collapsed when the tie beams were burned through. 
Such are the fortifications known as Vitrifled Forts. The vitriflea- 
tion was clearly not a deliberate process adopted by the builders 
but the result of incendiary attack by the enemy. 

Now timber has been employed as a bonding material with 
masonry from ancient times to ^ end of the mediaeval period. 
Buried well within the walls, without air it will not burn; even the 
Gallic walls were described by Caesar as Are resisting/ But walls 
of this character when built in haste or without regard to the dia- 
position and conservative use of the timber and the proper 
ramming of the infilling material can be destroyed and the stonea 
fused by kindling large flres against them. Experiments made in 
recent years in Scotland on test walb, built with a fairly liberal 
use of wood, through bonding timbers exposed on both faces of the 
wall, the infUlin^ uniammed with earth, and flres kindled m a high 
wind, proved this Co be the cak.* 

In districts where timber was plentiful and atones scarce, large 
stakes, densely intertwined with branches of trees and thorns, were 
temetimes employ^ as fortifications io lieu of walls. 

WSAFON8 AND UtUTARV OPERATTONa OF THE 
ANCIENT BRITONS 

Though there is considerable evidence of the siege and defence 
of their dties, as at Maiden castle, Dorset, the Britons fought 
prindpally in the open held. Even when attacked near thdr strong¬ 
holds they preferred to fight in front of their fortifications and not 

* Oie$ar. op- oil., VU, *$. 

< PrOf9<4in^ 5oo. of dniiqt. of SeoiUnd. Vo|. LXXll. 193S, 44-55. 
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behind them.* Thdr strength lay in their infantry, who took the 
field with bog swords and ^elds and were provided with immense 
guantilio of missile weapons, which they cast at the enemy in 
volley af^ volley/ They also bad a particuUiiy strong ann is 
h%hly skilled bodies of charioteers. Caesar records that in order 
to create confusion durir^ an engagement the ebarioteera drove 
about in all directions, hurling misses as they went. Each chariot 
contained a driver and one or more combatasts. In the course of 
a battle, and as the chariot was dashing on, the latter would leap 
down and fight on foot while the driver retired to a positiem where 
he could be ready to receive the combatants again if hard pr e s se d. 
This arm poseased at once the mobile qualities of cavalry and the 
stability of infantry. Its units could g^op their teama down the 
steepest hllb without loss of control and could check and turn them 
in an instant. The men could get out and run along the pole, 
stcuid on tbe yoke, and then with lightning speed dart back into 
' the chariot again.* A third arm conasted of strong forces of 
cavalry. Fiom about 100 b.c. hand'Slings were among the principal 
weapons of the Britons. At Maiden castle, Deeset, vast numb^ 
of stones, mainly beach pebbles, were found in the huts aad 
assembled ready fev use at strategic points.' 

• Caesar, op, <it., V, g, 

' Tacicui. op. Ht.. se. 

'Caesar, op. di.. IV, 53. 

• Maidm CasUe. Dorset, op. dt., <8-49. 



CHAPTER TWO 


ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS IN BRITAIN 

W HATEVER were the motives which induced CsiesEr to Invade 
BhUin in 55 and 54 a.c., the invasions were not followed by 
an attempt at conquest; the Roman foiMd were immediately with¬ 
drawn and the island was left severely alone for nearly a hundred 
yean. The expedition of a.d. 45 was undertaken with the dehnite 
purpose of subjugating Britain to the Roman pcwer^ an object 
found to be of no esisy achievement. Fifty years of unremitting 
strugglei of defeats as well as victorie5> were absorbed before 
Roman rule was established throughout the country; while con¬ 
tinuous internal risings and incursions from the north down into 
the heart of the country were of so serious a character as to require 
virtual reconquest again and again during the next hundred and 
twenty years. It was not until the early part of the third century, 
after a lapse of nearly a hundred and seventy years and following 
the campaigns undertaken Sy the Emperor Severus in person, that 
the authority of Rome was deiiiutely established. 

Meanwhile, however, the Romans had constructed their usual 
system of mihtary roac^ traversing the land in all directions, had 
built camps and fortresses at strategic points In all parts of the 
country, had constructed frontier lines and had founded several 
cities, including London and Colchester. By a.d. 46, three years 
after the invasion, they had built a line of forts along the Fosse 
Way, which from the coast of Devonshire ran north-east through 
Bath, Giiencester, and Leicester to Lincoln; and by a.d. 74 they had 
established legionary fortresses at York, Chester and Caerleon-Oft> 
Usk. Agricola probably coostnicted the military road called the 
Stanegate, between the Solway and the Tyne, and by a.d. 81 bis 
troops had reached the fnnge of the H^hlands. 

Eariy in the second century, Imding the Lowlands of Scotlaid 
diiBcult to subdue, the Romans strengtheoed the Stan^ate by a 
series of forts and a few years later brought the frontier back to 
this line and bulk the fortification known as Hadrian^s WsA 
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Again, under Antoninus Pius, the Antonine WaJI was constructed 
berweeu the Forth and the Clyde. But, foUowing the serious risiag9 
of the latter part of the second century, this advance was 
finally abandoned and under the Emperor Severus, who ^>ent the 
last three years of his life in this country and ^ed at York in 
211, Hadrian’s Wall, greatly strengthened and to some extent 
remodelled, was re-estai^ed as the northern frontier. 

The camps constructed by the Romans in their earlier campdgas 
in Italy and elsewhere had developed into a general plan which 
was pursued, with some variations, in their pennanent fortieses: 
often a temporary camp, strengthened and remodelled in stone, 
became a permanent forircas. This process of development often 
occurred in Britain, as at York aim Chester. The camps were 
normally rectangular, though there mttc exceptions, dictated by 
the character of the site, as at Whitley Castle, NorthuoibeHand; 
they were defended all round by a rampart, rounded at the comers, 
and by one or more ditches. There were usually four gateways, 
one near the middle of each side^ the principal gateway, normally 
in one of the shorter aides, bdng the porta prattoria, Frwn the 
porta praetoria a road, called the via prattoria, led directly towards 
the middle of the camp to the prineipiOf or headquarters of the 
commander. On one ride of the was the commanding 

officer’s residence, the praolorivm, on the other side the horrea, or 
strong storehouses; and running along in front of the whole ^iree 
was ffie via principaUf, terminating at <me end in the porta priiui- 
poUs and at the other in the porta sinistra, A street called the via 
documana, in line with the via praetoria, ran from behind the 
principia to the fourth gate, the porta decumana ; and another 
road, the via ^ntona, ran parallel with the via principalis and 
often terminated in a gate at either end, making sex g^es in alL 
A road ran aH round the camp inside the rampart The rmiiy 
portion of the enclosure was occupied by long narrow of 

barracks. 

The ramparts of the camps buDt by the Romans duitog their 
campaigns of penetration and subjugation of Britain wuv a«>fmally 
constructed of clay, or of tur^ or p^y day and partly tur^ soaO’ 
times on a foundation of gravel or stone; the gates and the xntenia] 
h nilding R were of timber, In a feat of about a.d. SO, near Amble* 
ride, Weaemoriand, the rampart was deftnded by timber towers 
and the main gateway, i^bably also of timber, bkd guardrocoEM.^ 
The campe were defmded by one or more drtdies, nmnally ooe^ 
but b some exam^es m Northumberiand and Scotland there are 
many Ihua of dxt^es. At High Rochester, Northumherlasd, four 
lines of ditdies are carried aU round the camp. The gateways, b 

I 7V0fU«t. Cumbld. Westmorld. Anliq. tnd Anh^ol, Soc., tod Ser.. 

xvt m. 
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lieu of doors, were of^n defeoded by traveites or clavicidae, as in 
the camps at Ridesdale, Northumberland. In the camp known as 
Birdhope II, the gateways are defended by traverses, or detached 
pieces of rampart and ditch placed parallel with and in front of 
the entrance. In that known as Gamp IV at Chew Green, they are 
defended by clavicidas, here quadrant>jhaped piecca of rampart, 
deflected inwards or, leas often, outwards. Sometimes the gateway is 
defended by both traverses and cUividda^, as at Camp IV, Chew 
Green. 

The defences of the permanent fortresses constructed by the 
Romans, and of the towns they founded, were of a stronger 
characMr than these of the temporary camps, many of which, 
as remodelled, became permanent. 

Colchester, as rebuilt about a.d 70-80, was surrounded by a 
stone wall, 8 ft. thirlf^ \ lam portion of which is sdU standing up 
to a considerable height. The city has a rectangular plan with 
rounded comers and appears to have had six gates, two on the 
north, two on the south, one on the east and one on the west; the 
lower parts of the west, or Balkeme, gate still remain. There were 
also two posterns, one at the east end of the north wall and the 
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Other at the south end of the west wall. The wall a bonded by 
brick lacing courses, four bricks thick, aod strengthened by internal 
towers; it was bac^d by a impart of earth 20 ft. thick. Roimd 
lowers, of which six remain, projecting externally and spaced at 
interv^ in the line of the w^, belong to defences added subse¬ 
quent to the Roman occupa^on. The Balkeme Gate bad two 
carriage ways and two footways; it projected out 30 ft. from the 
face of the wall, flanked by quadrant-shaped towers, and must 
have pr e s e nted a most singular and striking appearance. 

In London, recent excavations have disclosed that the city walls, 
which were built about tbe middle of the second century, incor¬ 
porated at the north'^vest comer a rectangular Roman feat, also 



Plan or Roman Fort at Silchesixb 


of stone, established some fifty years {veviously. The city walls, 
of which portions still remain, varied in thickness Bom 7 fh to 9 
were constnicted of a concrete core with cut stone ^emg, bonded 
at intervals with brick lacing courses, and a plinth on tire 
outer face. They were originady backed fay an earthen rampart 
All the gates have been destroy^. Newgate, the foundations of 
whkh were discos'ered some years ago, had two passageways, each 
12 B. wide and was flacked by a square tower on eidier side. As 
originally builc the curtain haH jjo wall towers. TZk towers, some 
c^ which appear to have been sc4id up to the levd of tbe wad 
walk, arKi the whole length of the wall aloz^tbe north bank of 
tbe Thames, were later Roman additions. The area of Roman 
London was 330 acres, about three times that of Colchester. 

Silchestec, Hants^ was fortified in sttme about aj). 200, It is 
polygimal in plan and was defended all round by a ditch. The wall 
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i» 9 f^. 6 in. thick at the base, diminishing by inlemal onsets to 
7 f). 6 in. at the top; it haa a concroto core faced with fiiao and 
it bonded at intervals with courses of flat stones. There are no wall 
towen, but the wall is strengthened at Intervals of about 200 
by internal buttresses, 12 ft. wide, which are of the thickness of 
the waU at the base and, riung without offsets, maintain that thick> 
ness to the top. The wall is backed by a rampart of earth 20 £t. 
wide. Here the rampart belongs to an earlier fort, of about 
A.n. 143, on the outer face of ^ich the stone wall was added; 
the main gateways are built in line with the inner side of the 
rampart, thus leaving a space In front commanded on three sides 
by the defence. Then are four main gateways, those on the north 
and south being single and those on the east and west double gates; 
a subsidiary gate on the east led to the amphitheatre (p. 1 \). 

York was established as a legionary fortreas in A.n. 71-74 and 
as lint built waa defended by a rampart of day and its internal 
structuita were of Umber. But in 107-10S the rampart was 
replaced by a stone wall and (he gateways, towers and internal 
buildings were all reconstructed in stone. Cacrleon*on-Uak, another 
example, appears to have been of clay and timber when first 
eaubhshed, but in 99-100 it was rebuUt in stone. 

Agricola’i frontier line acixss the isthmus between the Forth and 
Clyde appears to have consisted of a chain of forts defended by 
ato^ades and ditches and connected by a military road; it was 
clearly a temporary fortilicatjon. Stanegate, a military road between 
the Sdway and the Tyne, was strengthened by forts about a.d. 1 17. 

Hadrian's Wall, built a.d. 122-123, between the Solway and the 
Tyne, was a formidable and permanent frontier occupying a site 
of gr^ natural defences. It lies to the north of the Stanegate, at 
dii^ces from it varying from about one to three miles. The wail 
is constructed of stone with a concrete core and is 73 miles long. 
For the greater part of iia length it is about 7 ft. 6 in. thick; but a 
portion running for twenty-thi^ Roman miles, between the North 
Tyne and Newcastle, is about 9 ft S in. thick. For the main part 
It stands on a very broad foundation and it woxild appear that as 
ox^inally derived the whole was to be ten Roman fttt, or about 
9 xL 6 in. thi^. But it is evident that the design was modi£ed 
eaHy in the coune of the work. The height to the wall walk was 
probably about 15 ft For long stretches the wall runs on the top 
of hi^ ridges with pneipitous faHa on the north side, but on 
lower ground it is defended by a deep ditch with a level terrace, 
or berm, between the ditch and the wall (p. SOa). 

The forces defendiz^ this fixnlier were quartued in sixteen forts, 
^aced aZong the line at intervals of about four miles; some of 
^em boztg entirely on the south side of the wall, as Borcovidum^ 
while othm {vojected {i^-way tlmough il, as Chesters and Rod- 
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Chester. These forts are constructed on the usual Roman model, 
described above, and Borcovidum, about midway in Che leu^th of 
the wall, toay be taken as a typical escample. 

Borcovidum, or HouMstead^ has a rectangular plan, rounded «t 
the anglo, and is endceed by a stone waU, 5 ft thick, backed by a 
day lampart 15 ft thick at the base. The wall is faced with 
couned nibble and bonded at vertical iiuervaJs by a sin^e course 
of stone slabs; on the north, where the frontier wall is on the cM 
face, the wall of the fort is continuous with it Square towers 
project internally from the angles and sides of the fort. There are 
four gates, each having a double carriage way and a covrer on 
either side with a guardroom in the lower storey. In all the gates 
one of the carriage ways was found to have been wailed up. This 
blocking was probably done in ax. H2, when the irentier was 
advanced to the Forth and Clyde line and only a small garrison 
left at Hadrian’s Wall Each carriage way was dosed by a two¬ 
leaved door working on pivots, and stones with socket holes for 
the pivots stQl remain In pedtion, as do the scones in the centre 
against which the doors dosed. Tlie buildings witlm the fort wtrt 
all of st^e and were divided by the tna •pnndpdis and the via 
quinlana into three main sections; the middle secdon containing 
the principia, the proftotium, and the Aon/n. On the north of 
the via pxaetoria there was a long storehouse, but othuwse the 
ocher two sections were occupied by blocks of barracks. 

The principia is a rectangular structure havmg an open entrance 
court at the east with a colonnaded pcNtico, and an inner court 
with a row of chambers on its west ride. The prtuiQrivm, now in 
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ft very fragmentary condition, appears to have consisted of halls 
and cham^rs ranged round a central courtyard. The Aorr^i, or 
granaries, were lor^ stone structures, strongly built and buttressed, 
which stood immediately to the north of the principia. The floors 
were raised to Jceep the stores from damp and the doois at either end 
opened on to platforms against which the carts for loading and un¬ 
loading could be brought. Directly inside the north gate there is a 
large water trough, built of stone blocks, and nearby is a circular 
tile hearth indicating the site of a smithy. At the south-east corner 
of the fort there was a latrine for common use; it was a rectangular 
structure having a central passage with a long row of seats on either 
Bide, built over a deep drain. Nearby is a large tank which supplied 
the water for flushing the drains; it is constructed of stone slabs, 
grooved, and jointed with lead. The sewer from the latrine passes 
out below the wall and discharge at a point down the hillside 
away from the fort. 

At every Roman mile between the forts there was a mile-castle, 
a rectangular building measuring about 60 A. by 70 A. internally, 
projecting inwards from the wall; and between the mile-caitles the 
wall was again divided into three e^ual sections by two turrets, or 
signal stations, about 13 A. square internally. 

Hadrian's Wall, in itself, could have been of no great value 
against massed attack. For there were no stairways to the wall 
walks other than those at the forts, mile-castles, and signal itaiions, 
and therefore no means of ready access to the battlements for 
troops rushed along the road to repel an attack at an intervening 
point. But it was a serious obstacle to raiding parties and might 
even hold in check for a short time large bo£es while they were 
being outflanked by troops issuing from the north gates of the 
forts. It was also a continuous elevated sentry w^. 

Between the Stanegate and the Wall there is a third frontier 
line, the VaBum, a dat-bottomed ditch, 27 A. wide, with a berm 
and a rampart on either side. This line runs along in straight 
stretches for the full length of the wall; it remained a pu^e 
as to its purpose and date. As the result of investigations carried 
out in 1935-36, it now appears to be definitely established that 
the Vallum was formed at a period shortly sAct the building of 
the waQ, and that its purpose was to protect the frontier garrisoos 
from marauding raids fr^ the south. In its original condition 
this de^, steeprided ditch and doubb rampart presented a fbr- 
midaMe Stacie to surprise attacks from the rear. 

Towards the rniddb of the second century the Roman cam¬ 
paigns carried out to the north of Hadrian's Wall resulted in the 
conquest of the Lowlands, and the frontier was moved ncsth- 
wai^ to th4 line of Agricola's forts between the Forth and Qyde. 
In 142-43 a condouous rampart, called the wall of Antoninus 
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Pius, was thrown across the country from Bo’ncss cn the Forth 
to Old Kilpatrick on the Clyde, and nineteen new forts, some of 
them on the sites established by /^cola, were built at intervals 
of about two miles along the line. The rampart U tbuty^ix miles 
long and fee* the iirst nine miles from the east it is constructed of 
clay; in the other three-quarters of its length it is built of sods, 
1^ grass to grass and in mgular courses like brickwork. Through' 
out the whole of its length the rampart stands upon a heavy 
stone foundation, H ft. wide, with a ci^ of large stones on either 
side. The rampart was ^tout ID ft. high, had sloping sides and 
there was a .walk about 6 ft. wide on the top. it was defended by 
a ditch 40 ft. wide for the greatest part of its length, though 
much narrower in places where it has been cut through solid rock; 
it is 12 ft. deep. There is a berm between the rampart and the 
ditch, varying in width from 20 ft. to over 60 ft. 

The forts vary in respect of the materials of thrir defences; 
some have ramparts of clay, otlieTs ramparts of turf, while others 
again are defended by stone walls; they have two or three, most 
of them three, lines of ditches. Within the forts the central 
administrative blocks were of stone while the barradis were of 
timber. There are no mile-castles or turrets on the Antonine wall, 
but the forts arc less than two miles apart and therefore much 
closer together than these on Hadrian’s Wall. 

The of Antoninus proved to be no lasring banier to the 
tribes beyond it, for frequently during the next aixCy yean these 
northern peoples broke through the frontier and spread themselves 
out in the counny to the south of it. Eventually, finding the Low¬ 
lands qxiite untenable, the Romans transfeired thdr frontier back 
again to the line of Hadrian’s Wall, which, in the early part of 
the third century, they greatly strengthened and fortified. 

During the greater part of the third century the activiries of 
the Romans in Britain appear to have been devoted rather to the 
arts of peace than of war^ but towards the end of the cenUiry a 
serious menace arose from without, From about aj>- 2B5 raids 
by Saxon and othtf Low Gennan tribes on the south and east 
coasts of Ellwand b^;an to assume serious propoTtkms and to be 
pursued with ever'increaslng violence and irequency. From 28$ 
to 293 these forces were held at bay by the Britons under 
CaiausKis, a Roman admiial, wbo> having been coodemited to 
death by Diocletian, landed In Britain, set up his standard there 
2 itd rul^ in his own name. Garau^us was slain by cue of Itb 
own officos, ABectus, who immediately assumed his position and 

C ations. These events had, perfor^ to be connived at by 
t for the time because the imperial armies were then ftiUy 
engaged elsewhere. But in 296 the Emperor Coascandus, dettr- 
rnmrd to put an end m the inAirrectioa, came in pe<s(Mi to Britshs^ 
c 
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met and nmted AUeclus, whom he slew, and advanced to York, 
making that city his headquaners for the subjugation and adminis¬ 
tration of the country. 

As soon as order was restored throughout the country the 
Romans set themselves to meet the menace from abroad and to 
put an effective check on the raids from across the North Sea. 
For military purposes Britain was then divided into two parts; the 
northern part^ with its headquarters at York, under a commander 
named the ^ke of Britain, and the aouthem part under one 
called the Count of the Saxon Shore. The latter officer had charge 
of an entirely new series of torts, known as Ports of the Saxon 
Shore, which were now being built along the east and south coasts 
of England between the Wa^ and the Solent. 

These new forts, together with similar forts erected on the west 
coast, as at Cardiff and Caernarvon, were built during (he latter 
part of (be third and the first part of the fourth century. They 
were generally larger and of much greater strength than the older 
cobort-forts and were defended by masuve and lofty walls and by 
ditches. They were normally rectangular, though Irregular plans 
occur, as at Pevensey and Lympne. Some have rounded while 
others have square comcre, arid most of them have cowers at the 
sides as well as at the comers. The wall towers now project on 
the outside of the curtain instead of on the inside as in the older 
forts. T%is dispodtion gave greater range to the haUistat mounted 
on the towers and insured the defence of the whole outside faces 
of (he walls from one tower to the other. The gates were few and 
generally narrow. There are still very substantial remains of a 
large number of these forts and their character can beat be 
appreciated by the examination of such outstanding examples as 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk; Bradwell-juxu-Mare, Essex; Reaver, 
Richborougb, and Lympne, in Kent; Pevensey, Sussex; and Port* 
Chester, H^pshire. 

Burgh castle was rectangular, or nearly so, and enclosed an 
area of about six acres. Three of its walls are still standing, in 
places up to the height of the wall walk, 16 A. above the ground, 
^he foukh wall, a long side, on the river bank, and^ecea of the 
adjoining walls at either end, have been destroyed, ’inie walls are 
6 ft thick and are built of flint rubble, bonded at verdcaJ 
intervals with brick lacing courses. The comers are rounded and 
protected by external round towers; round towers also project at 
intervals from the curtain. At the top of the wall of one of the 
towers there is a hole ftx* the turntable of a mfliUry engine. There 
is a gateway in the middle of the remaining long ^e and a 
postern in each of the end walls. 

Bradweli-joxta-Mare was a rectangular fort with rounded 
comers; it is not possible to state its jmeho extent Mnce the sea 
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wall, on the east, and portions of the wal2s adjoinii^ it have been 
entirely destroyed. The nsraaining walls are in a very fraginentary 
condidco, the highest portion being only about 4 fh above (he 
level of the ground outside. The walls are 12 fi. thick and built 
of riddle fa^ with a hardened clay-stone called stpt^ria\ they 
are bonded with brick lacing coiincs. There are cylindrical 
loweis of considerable projection at the comers, which are 
slightly rounded, and along the sides. The was defeaided by a 
ditch. 

Of Reculver all that now remains are the east and south walls 
and the comer connecting them, but these stand to a considerable 
height; the comzr is rounded. The walls are 10 ft thick at the 
base, diminishing by offsets to 8 ft at the top; there are no lacing 
courses and there are no wall towera. The fort was defended by 
a ditch. 

Richborough stands on the site of an earlier defcsnve work and 
within its wsdls are the foundations of a rectangular structure, of 
about Aj). 90, which is probably all that remains of a triumph 
monument. Broken pieces of marble slabs forming the 
and fragments of gilded bronze statues beloz^ing to this xnDou- 
meat have been fo^ In large quanddes in the son near by. The 
fort as built in the iacmr part of the third century was rectangular, 
but the east wall with the portiims of the north and south walls 
immediately adjoining it have dha^eaied owmg to the falling 
away of the ground on this ^6. The three remaining walls 
stand, in places, to the height of about 25 ft. above the ground 
and preserve many of thdr original features. The walls are 11 ft 
thick and are faired with squared stone and bonded with brick 
ladng courses. 
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The comers are square but round towcre project from them 
and there are square towers at intervals along the sides. There 
was a gateway, 11 ft. wide, near the centre of the west wall; it 
was flanked by rectangular towere which projected both out&de 
and inside the wall. A postern is formed in a buttres near the 
middle of the north wall and so contrived as to provide a r^ht- 
angled turn thiov^ the wall, the door being on the aide of the 
buttress and thus under fuU command of the defenders on the 
wall. There was probably a similar postern on the south, but the 
corresponding buttress here has been destroyed. 

Lympne appears to have been pratagonal in plan. Owii^ to 
the existence of numerous springs in the day soil on which the 
fort was built landslips have occurred and now while la^e por¬ 
tions of the wall are distorted and thrown much out of iheu* 
original positions other parts have fallen down. The south wall 
has disappeared entirely, but traces of it were found by excava¬ 
tion in 1894‘. Though the fort is now in a fragmentary condition 
huge masses of walUng remain, standing in fiaces to the he^ht 
of 23 ft The walls are from 12 ft. to 14 ft thick and arc built 
of stone bonded at vertical intervals with brick lacing couraes. 
There are round wall towers at the angles and along the sides of 
the fort, some of them solid up to the wall walk but oihcre con¬ 
taining sm M I chamber at ground level, There is a gateway m 
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the ea^t wall wliich la 11 ft. wide and is Hanked by sdid towen, 
projecting on the outside; there are several posterns. 

Pevensey has an unusual ovoid plan and an area of over eight 
acres. Except on the south, where a large portion of the oatain 
has fallen down, and a wide gap on the north, the walls stand to a 
considerable height, reaching in places up to the level of the wall 
walk 25 ft. abovY the gnound. On the north-west the base of tltf 
parapet also remains. The walls wem orig^ally backed by a ram¬ 
part, long since removed. They are 12 ft. thick and axe built of 
Hint and sandstone rubble, faced with coursed sandstone and iron¬ 
stone and bonded with brick lariwg courses; they stand on a founda¬ 
tion of flint and chalk, held together by a timber framework. 
Round towers, built sdid up to the level of the waU walk, project 
at inteivals from the curtain. The curtain appears to have ben 
built in sections for there are straight vertical joints at intervals in 
its length all round. 

The main gateway is at the west end of tbe f<xt; it is 9 ft. wide 
and haa a guardroom on either side. This gateway is set so far 
back from the faces of the towers by which it is Hanked as to leave 
a coQSidejible space in front, commanded by tbe defence on three 
ndes like those at Silchester noted above. There ia another gate, 
11 fh vdde, at the east end of the fort; this gate has no towers 
VS^hen first buHt tbe fortstood beside the sea, which has now receded 
a mHc away towards the south-east, and the east gate pi:obabiy 
admitted to the hajbour. On the north there is a postern which 
runs sinuously through the wall. The curtain was defended by a 
ditch fed by the sea. Pevensey was taken by the Saxons in 491 and 
|xt^ab!y lay derelict from that time until about 1100, when the 
Neumans buHt a castle wiihui it 

Portchester castle is the most complete of the aeries. It owes its 
good condition to tbe repairs carried out during the Middle Ages 
and to the fact that it escaped bemg alighted in the seveatrwTtb 
century. It s a rectangular fort and the walb are complete all 
rouzKl, still standing in ^aces up to the height of 20 ft above the 
ground. A long piece of the east wall was r^uilt in the mediaeval 
period. The cornea are square and the area of the hn a ahont 
acres. The walls are 10 ft thick and are built of fiioc, bended 
with Ivmg courses of brick and atone alate. The fort was strong 
defended by round wall towers, one projecting frmn each center 
tad. four, at intervals, from each aide; of Che twenty origtaaUy built 
fisurtea sdU renuin. These cowen are all hdlow ^rom the ground 
up (p. 20). 

T^ «™ring gateways, one in the of each of the east aad 

weft walls, date from the mediaeval period but they doubtkft 
occupy tlvi sites of niginal ’Rexosa gates, that cm the cast opouag 
towa^ the sea. Tbe fort was defied by single ditches oa the 
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north and south, and probably on the cast, and by double ditches 
at the land side on the west. Ptntchester also was occupied at a later 
period by the Normans, who built a castle at the north-west comer 
and used the rest of the fort as the outer b^ey. 

Good examples of forts built at this period on the west coast are 
at CardliS Gaemarvon, and Gaer Gybi near Holyhead. 

Cardiff is a rectangular fort one side of wbi^ is slightly de¬ 
flected; it encloses nearly eight acres. The lower parts of the Roman 
walls, which have been built upon in modem dines, still exist prac¬ 
tically all round, rising at the south-east to the height of 17 
above the ground. The walls are 10 ft thick and have a ccmcrete 
core faced with dressed limestone, bonded at irregular Intervals with 
a couise of flat stones; they are backed by an earthen rampart 
The comers are rounded and as originally built, during the latter 
part of the third century, the fort bad no wail towers; but the 
corner at the south-east has a considerable rounded bulge outwards. 
The towers were added in the hrst part of the fourth century; they 
are semi'Octagonal and are jdaced at the corners and at intervals 
a king the side. The central tower on the east side is hollow, but 
all the others are up to the level of the wall Vb^alk. 
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There was ooft gateway in the middle of the north wall and 
probably a comsponding; one os the south, but the latter was 
rebuilt in the Middle Ages* The noreh gateway is 9 ft. 20 in. wide 
and still retains the stone sockets in which the pivots of the great 
doora worited, The gateway is flanked by semi-octagonal tower* 
which were added at the same time as the wall towere. The cuitaio 
was defended by a broad ditch. The fort was later occupied by the 
Nonnans, who threw up a mound at the north-west comer. 

Caernarvon and Gaer Gybi, both rectangular, are among the 
smaller forts of this period. Caernarvon stands 150 yards west 
of a flavian fort of about aj>. 75 i it encloses an area of a little 
over an acre and its walls are 5 ft. 6 In. thick and still stand in 
places to the height of 12 ft Caer Gybi is a little leas than an 
acre. T2ir« of its sides stand to the he%bt of the wall walk, 12 ft 
above the ground, and include the base of the parapet The wall 
is 5 ft. 6 in. thick and Is faced with roughly dressed stone and 
bonded with courses of flat stones. At ea^ corner a cylindrical 
tower, built solid up to the wall walk, pHoJects out to the e:cteot of 
ihree>quarters of its circumference, there^ thomu^y conunaod- 
ing the walls between them. There is a g^way in the middle of 
each of the north and south walls, but both have been itbuQt and 
that on the north is quite modern (p. 17). 

Whik these coastal dcfoices were being perfected, Hadrian’s 
Wall was repaired and the walls of the R^an fortresses, where 
they hacl been broken down, were rebuilt and strongly fvtifled. 
Tbe fortress at Yoric, having been greatly damaged, received 
especial attention; the north-west and south-west walla were rd>uilt 
entirely and were strengthened by wall towers and an carthefi 
rampart. Two powerful comer towers were also [Kojected out ftt>m 
either end of the north-west wall; that at tbe west, odJed tbe Mult¬ 
angular tower, still remains. The Multangular tower is a ten^kled 
structure which projects so far out from the rounded comer of the 
fort as to pentkit of a sweep of thrte-quarteis of a circle outride 
the walls for an engine mounted upon it. It thus fully commanded 
tbe outer ^ces of both of the walls running up to the comer. 
Internally tbe tower was divided by a cross w^ built to support 
the upper floor and the engine mounted on it; and projecting 
inwards from the corner was a rectangular building which probaHy 
contained rooms for tbe guard. Tbe adsdng upper part of the 
tower was added in ihe tl^eenth century (p. 50a). 

These [mcaudons apd defensive measures aecured a certain 
aaaum of trajiquillity (or about fifty yearn, but meanwlule serioce 
trouble was again brewing in the noi^. The Scots from Irriand 
had invaded and settled on the west and south-west coasts of Scot¬ 
land and in 367 they joined forces with the PicO and the Saxon 
rovers In a comlwed attack on England. These hordes swept aezoas 
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the Wall, overcame and put to rout all Ac forces opposed to them, 
slew in combat both Ae Duke of Britain and the Count of Ac 
Saxon Shore and, carrying death and destruction befcac them, 
spread themselves over the country- Again a leader, this time Theo- 
donus, one of the greatest soldiers of his day, was sent out from 
Rome to restore order. Theodosius drove Ac enemy norA of the 
Wall and across Ae seas and immediately repaired Ac defences 
they had damaged. 

As an additional protection 
against raids from aoxes the 
North Sea, the Saxon Shore 
defences were now extended 
northwards by the construe- 
tion of a Ihe of ugnal- 
stations on the headlands of 
Ae Yorkshire coast from the 
Humber to Ae Tecs. Each 
station consisted of a tall stone 
lower, about 43 ft. square ex- 
Cemally and probably 100 ft. 
high, and a battlemented wall 
endosing a courtyard at the 
foot of the tower; Ae whole 
defended by a ditch and a 
wide berm between Ae ditch 
and Ae wall. The enclosing 
wall had a tower at eau:h of its 
rounded comers, an entrance gateway, looking landwards, and a 
stair to its battlements near the gateway. The floors of the central 
tower were of timber, supported on posts buHt up ftom Ae ground, 
and they were reached by wooden stairs or ladders. The purpose 
of Aese stations, which formed a normal part of' boA Ae Greek 
and Romas systems of defence, was Aat from Adr summits the 
ap^xnich of Saxon raiders migU be seen from a great distance far 
out to sea, so Aat by means of fire, smoke, semaphore, or oAer 
dgnal, warning could be sent at once to hea^uaiters. 

All these towers were thrown down and for many centuries their 
ruins lay buried beneaA the soil, but thanW to modem excavation 
some of as at Filey, Scarlwrough, Goldsborough, and Hunt- 
difie, have been brought to light. The station at Scarlmvu^ is 
incomplete owing to the falling away of the clif^ but the fbunda- 
tioDs of oAeis, including that at FU^, have been found complete. 
Though these stadons vary slightly m detail, Aey are all the 
same general design and as docrAed above. Th^ represent the 
last of Roman forddeadon m this country, and Aeir cnen-, 
pkte destruction may be some indicatkn of the power and tiolecce 
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of the invasion which followed, and perhaps helped to stimulate, 
the Roman departure. 


ROMAN SiLQt OPERAIIONS 

The siege eng^es and siege operations of the Romans art coc- 
sidered at some length in a previous wor^ by the author.’ In Great 
Britain the Roman military operations appear to have been con* 
fined largely to open campaigns and there is llHle record of their 
use of cng^Q or of resort to ^ege op^tions in this country. At 
Bintnswarh, Dumfries, there s a Roman camp, asociated with lines 
of drcumvalladoD, which appears to have been set up during the 
siege of a defended petition standing on the top of the hill. The 
camp is of the usual rectangular fc«*m and is enclosed by a rampart 
and a V-shaped ditch. There are three gates on the north, faong 
the hill-top, and one on each of the other three rides, all rix bemg 
covered by oval-shaped traverses. A paved walk is carried all round 
the camp inside the rampart, In an attack on a British Bt3t»giKdd 
near the Great Stour during Caesar’s invarion the Romans threw 
up a rampart in front of the fort and assailed the paeidoa by 
forming a UAudo, or tortoise.' A Ifititdo was formed by a body of 
men, generally a maniple, who, holding their nhwddg above thar 
heads, closed up togethv until shields overiapped and formed a 
roof over the whole unit. Broteeted by this sh^-iike covering the 
formation, resembling a huge tortoise, advanced to the walls as ft 
rin^e body. 

•Toy. Casttei, pp. ry. 40. 

* C*esar. op. <il.. V. 9. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH AND ANGLO-SAXON FORTRESSES 

AJ5. 400 TO 1066 

T ice period between the departure of the Romans in tbe iiftb 
century and the settlement of tJw Normans in the eleventh 
century is one of very considerable obscurity in the history of forti¬ 
fications in Great Britain; and it is a peri^ abcait whi^ failing 
reliable evidence, theory and conjecture^ often based on weak 
hypothesis, have been allowed to play all too prominent a role. 

The withdrawal of Roman troops from Britain in the early part 
of the fifth century was probably a much more gradual process 
than is often supposed. A document, known as the NoHiia Digni- 
taium and compiled about 428, gives lists of officers and men at 
that time holding various Roman stations in the north of En^od.* 
This document, though not beyond criticiau In some of its details, 
does indicate a coherent and orderly disporitlon of troops in 
Britain long after the fall of Rome in 410. Certain it is th^ the 
Roman for&ications were held, probably by fences composed of an 
ever-increa^g proportion of British personnel, agaizut the swarms 
of invaders which now fdl upon the east and south coasts of 
England. Pevensey, then called Anderida or Andredecester, was 
occupied by the Britons until 491, when it was laid siege to and 
taken by tjW Saxons. The Anglo^axon ChronicU records under 
that date this year Aella and Cissa berieged Andredecester and 
slew all that dwelt therein so that not a single Briton was there leR 
In reference to the place and event, Henry of Huntingdon 
writes that Andredecester was a strongly forced city and that it was 
taken by strategy. Old Sartun was occupied by the Britons until 552, 
when it also was overwhelmed.* 

Thoi^a it is clear that the country had been deprived of the 
flower of its fighting forces, both Roman and Brid^, for service 
in Gaul and Italy, those that remained were still capable of offer- 

' A manuKiipt of this document is in (he Aodleuin Library at Oxford. 

^ HngUi-Saxon Ckivnide, (ut>. 551. 
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ij)g effective rcaistaoce under skilful leadership. In 450, led by 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, they engaged and overcame the invaders in 
pitched battle.* But as wave after wave of invaders descended on 
the country, fnwn overseas and from the north of the Wall, Britain 
was kept in a state of tunnoil for many centuries. SdB during that 
time there were many relatively peaceiol and brilliant periods. 

By the middle of the sixth century the Angles bad es rah l ahed 
themselves in the north of En^and, had founded the Idngdctti of 
Northumbria, and had foititel its chief seat, Bambur^ with 
a stone wall.* Other parts of the country were sub^ucntly 
occupied, and by the dose of the wth century the Saxwis, An^e^ 
and Jutes had spread themselves over the land and had parcelkd it 
out in the provinces of the Heptarchy. The reference to Barn- 
borough in the AnglcSdxon ChrordcU, under date 547, is said to 
be an insertion by a later scribe, but the statement is suppOfttd by 
Nennius and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. Nor is it 
reasonable to question the fortifications being of stone bc<aase 
Penda, King of Mercia, made an attempt in 633 to set fire to the 
houses within the town by means of spa^ blown by the wind frean 
huge fires he kindled outside the wall^; especially since the attempt 
was unsuccessful.* 

Bede paints a glowing picture of the prosperity and elegance of 
Northumbria under Edwin and his immediate succesor in the first 
part of the seventh century. He writes of towns, vUlagcs, castk* 
and country seats, widespread throughout the fawince; and d( 
drinking fountains, with cups attached, placed at intervaJs along 
the highways for the use of travellers.^ Emulation is a qua^ 
innate in mankind and there is no reason to suppose that this hj^ 
state of civilisation was confined to Northundnia, nor that Bc^ 
had overstated the case in regaid to that piorince. The omiaittiy 
beautiful works in gold, bronze, and glaa found m die 
Barrow, dating 620 to 640, and these even more ekgs^ caamplei 
of goldsniths’ work of the same period, odud with cokwred 
enamel, of silver (iate and beaten brmize, found in the SuttoaHbo 
Anglo-Swon ship burial arc among the final artistic podu cri oa 
of any age or pwple. Though the collections contain some ftnigB 
pi ccf g much is purely native woxk- 

Thou^ now after the lapse of many centuries retnaim of tise 
defensive works of the Angfo-Swons are scarce, it is nBpamMe to 
assume tha t races so dexterous in the fidd of art woe ignwaw ^ 
the current {Nindples of fortification. That they woe hi^ity 
skilled in the design and coostruction of stone churdto » evidat 


> Bcd£. BttUt. Hisl.. Bfc. I, C, XVT. 
444.C., 547. 

* E. A. Anniuge, Early Nt/rin^n CttiUi. t>. 

• dt-. in. iS. 
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from examples which remaio, as at Brixworth, Monkweannouth, 
and JaiTOw, all bxult in the seventh century, and at numerous other 
places^ built at various periods up to the time of the Norman 
Conquest. The fact that the churches have remained while the 
defences have to a large extent disappeared is because the uses to 
which churches are put are practically constant throughout the 
centuries, whereas the design of a fortificatioii must advance pari 
pastu with the invention of new weapons and the introduction of 
new methods of attack- It is probable that the rubble cores of 
many mediaeval walls, refaced at later periods, are of Ai^lo-Saxon 
constniction. 

That the Anglo-Saxons knew well how to construct a stone build¬ 
ing, even on infirm soil, and took pains to do so, is illustrated by 
their work at Crowland in 948 preparatory to the laying of the 
foundations of their stone church. Hard earth was brou^t on to 
the site from elsewhere and mixed with the loose soil of the marsh, 
the whole being consolidated by an immense number of oak piles 
driven into the ground." 

Fragments of stone walling which m^ht well have formed part 
of post-Roman defensive wjAs are found here and there through¬ 
out the country, but perhaps the most complete ocample of the 
earlier period is at Tintagel, Cornwall, Much of the rubble walling 
of Tintagel castle, which is la^Iy deprived of its facing, probably 
dates from the fitch century of our era. In a county like Cornwall 
where stone has been the tradidonal building material from pr^ 
hismric tiines to the present day it is of^en practically imposible 
to assign a precise date to walling on the sole eridence of its facing, 
much less of its core. The author has examined and taken photo¬ 
graphs of a wall of a hut at Chysauster, near Penzance, miH to 
date from about 100 s.c., of a wall huBt of a simiJa; granite 
ragstone at Carbis Bay about a hundred and fifby years ago, and 
of a third wall built in the same district quite receedy. The three 
photographs show a remarkable similariCy both in construction and 
facing. 

The wealth of absurd legend, embellished with anachronistic 
detail, which has grown up about Tintagel has aroused so much 
prejudice in favour of the ascriptioa of later dates to its bmldings 
and has tended so much to obscure the esential facts of its Idstory 
th^ it will be necessary to dwell shortly on this subject. Now that 
the accumulation of debris and vegetable growth has beta 
removed from the walls it is possible to examine them to greater 
advantage, and it is quite clear that the daring given in the “ official 
guide’* is inaccurate, It is evident, for exampde, that the inner gate¬ 
way on the mainland is of much more ancient date than its outward 
extemion, and that the Great Hall tya the island was not the earliest 

■ OrdariciU, Ed, fiotiqucc, 9k. X2, 
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building ihtrt but was an insertion in a much older curtain wall, 
a pan of which was cut away for its reception (pp. 30b, 31, 32). 

Tinugd comes into prominence in connection with the ravishmg 
of Ingcraa, ifac beautiful wife of Goriois, Piie of Cc^walL by 
Uther Pendragon, and with the birth of Anhur. Ulhcr Paidragon 
was the brother and successor of Ambrosius Aurtlianus, meiiioned 
above, and the events occurred about a.d. 500. Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, whose History was fim published in 1139, and Wace, wbeae 
Roman de BnU was completed in 1155, both describe the castk 
of Tintagel, obvioudy from material not now avadable. Geoffrey's 
is the more detailed narrative.* 


PCAK «lOTACa. laLSND 


Goriois, aware of the klr^s desigm on his wife, placed her ia 
the strong fortress of Tlnt^ci wtdie he fainsrif en tqtd and 
pred to defend hb other ca^ of IhmiEoc, which k vdbtinf to 
ht idecriffed with Dunhevet, the andenc name of lA un c o i to w. 
The king, havmg spent a week in ffultleas atteanpta to take DhiAoc, 
repalpsd to Tintagel and, Ming to take that carileriso, made a 
consulate appeal to cne nf his toQowen for adrice. He re ca ired the 
TC^^^who can advise you in tiia maw when no force wSessfole 
cs to have aeces to her b the forii qs of TmtageL For it k situated 
on the su and on every side smtoonded by k and that a hot one 

« Bitt. *41. M.. GtoSKj Uonaoulk, £d. Criua a 4 * 4 . 
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enlrance into ii, nnd that thfougb R straight rock, which three 
armed soldiers shall be able to defend against the whole power of 
the kingdom.” Wacc writes that Tintagel belonged to Gorlois’ 
father and his ancestors before him, and that the f otu e s standk^ 
on a tall cliH near the sea is Inaccessible from all sides save that on 
which the gate is placed. Failing to obtain entrance to the castle 
by force of arms the kir^ had resort to a despicable stratagem, 
and by that means entered the castle and attained his ends. 

We are not concerned here with the question of the Arthurian 
sU^ies, either in regard to the person of Arthur or to his numerous 
exploits. There is, however, no reason to doubt the existence 
of a powerful British chieftain in the west of Ei^land at the period 
assigned to Arthur, nor to regard the embdlishments of his exploits 
by later writere as conclusive evidence of the purely legendary 
character of the hero. No reasonable person suggests that Oharie- 
magne and Roger Bacon were mythical characters because of the 
impossible powers and activities atcributed to them. In respect to 
the venue of the aedvides of the British hero, Monsieur J. Loth, 
af^er an exhaustive study of the subject, aniv^ at the conclusion 
that the centre of the Arthurian stories was unquestionably 
Cornwall-** 

But it is relevant to our subject that the story of Geoffrey de 
Monmouth, in so far as it relates to the siege and defences of 
Tintagel, would be archaic in character in Geoffrey’s day and 
therefore, if not pure inventiwi—which is inadmissible in view of 
the work as a whole—must have been copied fr^ ancient manU' 
script. The story Is further relevant in that the description it gives 
of the sice on which the castle stood agrees with the site of 
Tintagel Castle of the present day. Three men bolding a narrow 
causeway against an army recalls a similar situation in the defence 
of ancient Rome against the Etruscans.** But the defence is in no 
manner applicable to the military operations of Geoffre/s day, 
when King Stephen was conducting h^ campaigns throughout Eng' 
land with fcarnldable long-range siege engines. With an ez^e of 
Geoffrey*s time, mounted on the cliff opposite the castle, Tintagel 
would have been reduced to submission in a few hours. Geoffrt/a 
desaipdon of the site as a bold and lofty pranontoiy with pre¬ 
cipitous sides, standing out into the sea and joined by a narrow 
causeway agrees precisdy with that of Tint^el in Cornwall, 
except that owing to extensive falls of earth and stone what was a 
causeway is now a ravine (pp. 27, $1 and 32). 

It Is reasonable to infer, therefore, from the available dooi- 
mentary evidence that Tintage! exist^ as a fortiffed stronghold 
long befere the twelRh century. If there was no such place at that 

Remav de Ut RoTide, J. Loth. Ch. VI. 
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time then Geoffrey's early critics would certainly have said so. 
William de Newburgh, a chromclcr of the late twelfth century, 
whose work, by common consent, is of far inferior quality to that 
of Geoffrey, while pouting contempt on the latter's account of 
Arthur’s exploits, does not question the custence of Tintagel. Eveo 
Newburgh’s trenchant remarks come ill from one whose own wort 
is packed with extravagant and impossible tales, recorded as hi»- 
coiical events. 

The castle has been in utter mins for many anturies and there 
is no record of its being the subjea of attack, or reliable note of its 
occupaUon by any of its owners during the whole mediaeval 
period. The principal works of addition to which one can asign 
any definite date arc a rectangular building on the eland, coninin- 
ii^ the Great Hall and its offices, and the fcroiation of a bailey 
on the mainland. Both of these works arc referable to the twelfth 
century and were probably carried out by Reginald, Earl of Gom- 
wall, 1140-1175. The castle was acquired by Richard, Eari of 
Cornwall, and titular of the Romans, in 12S6, but there is no 
record of his ever having lived there. The charge of haAouring 
his nephew David at his castle of Tintagel was a piece of 
malevolent gossip fuibished up by Richard’s enemies and chanc- 
tcrised as false by the only chronicler vdio recoids iL** 

In any case it is dear that the castle has been in ruins since the 
thirteenth century. The roof of the Great Hall was taken down 
about 1330 "because the hall was ruinous and the stones thereof 
were of no value"’*; and ^xxit the same timf a smaller building 
was erected within the mined walls of the hail. Any 
repairs to Tintagel, except perhaps to the chapel whidi stands oo 
the top of the diff high aboW the castle, must have been of a very 
minor character. The castle was in an ^vanced state ^ decay m 
1337, as shown by the Caption of Saidn then drawn jxp; and 
although the Black Prince issued geoeraJ orden for the repair of 
this as well as his other castles in Cocnwall there are no 
of any serious defenrive woiia actually carried out at Tincagd at 
this thne. 

In 1359 the castle was reported to be “ oOeriy wthouC 
garrison’”*; and an order asuea to the non-madat coastabk la 
1564, offoing mducemest to the chaplaio at Imogd to ruDiht 
there, enntaias the candid admaaon that “ (he castk, as the coa* 
stable well knows, is now deaerted." ’* By the suBeenth century 
the causeway had fallen away, as shown in a drawing by Jc^ 
Norden, made about 1534, Inving a wide gap bemm ^ two 

WiRJicw Pans. V^, IV, 487 . 

u G^ttioa fffStism, XI, Edw. 111, £.ito. 
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portiOBS of the castle; and the gap was further widened in 1846 
when another faJl brought away not only large quantities of earth 
and rock but the portions of the walls they supported. A cave, 
flooded at high tide, passes underneath the castle from one side of 
the island to the other. 

Tintagel is divided into two parts, one on the mainland and the 
other on a peninsula which, though called an island, is joined to the 
mftinlanH by a naiTow ridge of rocL When fust selected as the 
site of a castle the causeway connecting the two parts must have 
been so much highpr than it is at present that the pathway of 
approach it carried down from the entrance gateway on the main¬ 
land to the platfonn on which the fordhcadons on the island were 
built must have been an easy slope. 

The portion of the castle on the mainland consists of two wards, 
a lower ward, or bailey, and an upper ward, the latter nmnlng 
alox^ beside the bailey and projecting ^ out beyond the entrance 
gateway. It is dear that In the early period the curtain tvaU of the 
lower ward did not oust and that the approach to the causeway 
was by a narrow path cut out of the side of the rock; the path 
having the predpitous face of the upper ward on the west and a 
steep fail to the valley on the east. The path was spanned by a 
fbmidable gateway, of which the east pier still stands up to the 
height of 15 fb The remains of this old eutrance rise Immediately 
w lth>n and in line with the twelfth-century gateway to the bailey; 
they bdong to an ancient structure and may well be referable to the 
fifth century of our era. 

The ward k long and relatively narrow. It runs north and 
south, commanding from a great h^^t a ItH^ stretch of the 
a{qir(»ch road and the whde transit of the baOey from the entrance 
gate to the causeway. A strong wall, 7 ib thick, runs round the top 
edge of the rock on the east side of the ward, curving to the west 
sit die south end of the ward and ending in a precijHce. Though 
it is not possible to assign a precise date to this wall, the thickest m 
the castle, it is older, posribly much older, than the lower ward 
and its curtain. For that are clear indications that this thick wall 
coginally extended northward to Che line the ancient gate and, 
turning east, passed over ihax gate, and that when the Icrwer ward 
was huiit in the twelfth century this old wall was cut back to lifvft 
with the later and thlmier curtain. The wall on ^ west side of 
die uppa ward is of later mediaeval date; it stands on the edge 
of die did with a sheer drop down to the rocks at sea levd; part 
of a at the south-west comer has l^en away. Heavy 

falls of lock have invcdved the disappearance of the whole north 
end of (he ward together with the wall it soj^orted, hut a fragment 
of mascmry down in the lower ward probal^ indicates the Ime of 
the nmth wall and its tencinadon at the es^ which was carried 
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down the rock at this point. Within the ward are foundations of 
building of indeterminable date. 

When the lower ward was constructed its south and east curtain 
walls were built up from the virgin soil and the ground within 
levelled up by ftliing in on the east side. This is dear on examioa- 
tion of exposed section occasioned by the falling away of the 
ground at the north end of the bailey. Ditches were then formed 
on the outside of the walls. The gateway into the bailey formed 
an extension outwards of the ancient gate; it is 18 ft. long and its 
ashlar facing still remains 3 ft. high on either aide of the pass^fc. 
The door, 8 ft. 7 in. wide, is placed midway in the passage and 
when dosed was secured by a heavy timber bar, which was drawn 
across the gateway from out of a hole on the east side and fitted 



Tjktaoel Cmu. Secttoh tkboocs Bah^t anu 
Ufpek Waad, looxzkc Sovnt 


into a socket on the west side. There was no portcullis. A long and 
narrow barbican runs out in front of the gateway. The walls of 
tlie bailey are straight and were defended on the east by two rect- 
angular towem not bonded to them. There are steps to the waH 
walk 00 the east wall and remains of internal structures built 
against the south walk The whole work of this bailey, both in the 
deugn of the gateway, which is amilar Co those at Sberbonxe and 
Newark, and of the walls, idaus to the twelfth century, while it 
bears no resemblance to the fordficatioDs being built in the first part 
of the thirteenth century, as at Pembroke aj^ Beeaton. 

The fbrfificatioDs of the island stand on a Level piece of ground 
scooped out natuxally halfway up the face of the cuff and bounded 
on one ude by the sheer face of the rock, which rises up from that 
level to the top of the chf^ and on the other side by a ledge with 
a rapid fall down to the sea. The only defence of this see coxt* 
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aidered requisite was a lofty curtain waU, still 25 ft. high at one 
place, which was earned round the edge towards the sea and up 
the face of the rock at both ends. Domestic and other structures 
were then built against the curtain. The approach from the cause¬ 
way was at the south end of the ward and at the north end a 
gateway in the curtain opens on to two paths, one leading down to 
a small cove where a b^t could land at the foot of a flight of 
steps cut in the itxk, and the other leading up to the chapel on 
the top of the At a later period the approach from the cos*e 
was dreaded near the landing by a wall with an entrance called 
the Iron Gate. 

Ac the ap^t»ach from the causeway the whole of the curtain 
waU, except for a piece high up on the rock, and the south end of 
the Great Hall, have all been precipitated down the face of the 
diE But at the northern portion of the ward the original curtain 
remains, from lire north end of the Great Hall on the cast to the 
termination of the wall on the top of the cliff on the west. Two 
buttresses and a latrine cower wei« added to the wall in mediaeval 
limes and stepped coping has been built on its summit in recent 
years, but the curtain itself and the north gateway piercing it are 
original and are of early characto*. 

If the story of the early history of this castle is archaic in 
character, its design and structure are no less so; and in visualising 
Tintagel as H appeared when hist buHt account must be taken of 
the qualifying eifects of heavy falls of rock as wdl as of natural 
erosion. The structure of bo^ the curtain on the Island and the 
old gateway on the mainland indicates an early, probably Romania 
date, while in design Che evidence of ancient character is 
sdll more dear. A fotiess backed ag^nst the face of a cliff on a 
precipitous peninsula and defended by a wall in front, a narrow 
causeway of a^yroach, and a gateway across the path leading to 
the causeway be^ no sort of rescnblance in design to the foitlBca- 
dons being built in this country from the eleventh century onwards. 
But it is just the kind of isolated fastness as might be chosen and 
occupied by a powerful prince in the centuries immediately follow¬ 
ing the Roman withdrawal. 

Launceston castle appears to have been one of the strongholds 
of the post-Roman lor^ of Cornwall. At the time of the Nonnan 
Conquest It was held by the Bishop of Exeter, who then gave it co 
Kdbeit de Moitain in exchange for two mances In Devorahire.** 
The castle is mentioned twice in the Domesday and in neither case 
is there any suggesdon that Robert built it. On the emCrary, the 
record the definite statement that the exchange was pre 
castiUi CormuHa, and it is a pure quibble to contend that becauaae 
a\ statement disagrees with a preconceived theory it must be 
M D. B. Devoiuhlje. Tem Epiuopi <U Bxonia. 
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incorrect; or must mean something other than what it says. The 
point that Pomesday does mean what it says is strongly stressed in 
a paper by Mr. Horace Round in a case where such insistence 
favoured his own ailment.*’ Though it is not possible now to 
identify any portion of the ruins of Launceston castle as bekuiging 
to a lime previous to the eleventh centuiy, the wall of the shell keep, 
having the unusually massive thickness of 1 2 ft., might well incor¬ 
porate a core of masonry of a much earlier period. The h^h 
mound on which the keep stands is a natural hillock, as was proved 
by recent excavation, and is such as has been selected as a site for 
fortification from prehistoric times. There is every reason to credit 
the documentary evidence that the position was fortified in days 
long before the Nonnan invasion. 

It is evident from constant references in the early chronicles that 
the Anglo-Saxons, fcJJowing their occupation of the country, 
defended themselves behind the ousting Roman walls of London, 
York, Colchester and other tovius. But constant strife among them¬ 
selves and continuous warfare with bands of rovers from across 
the seas were factors inimical to the establishment of fixed defences. 
The conflict was almost ceaseless and it was a war rather of pitched 
battles than of sieges. Both the Anglo-Saxons and the Dants, 
however, threw up fortifications in the course of their campaigns 
and, during the short periods of respite, the former constructed 
formidable frontier lines across the country to protect their terri¬ 
tories from invasion. 

The finest of these frontier lines is Offa’s Dyke, which runs for 
a hundred and twenty miles from the Wye on ^ south to the 
estuary of the Dee on the north, fcdlowing roughly the modem 
border line between England and Wales. For the most part this 
great bamer consists of a high rampart and a deep ditch, the ditch 
being on the west ride of the rampart and the rampart consisting 
of the material dug out of the ditch. Slight variations, due to the 
nature pf the ground covered, occur here and there ^ as when paas- 
ing thtough marshy soil diere is a ditch on both sides; and on 
steep slopes fadng west the material for the rampart is taken from 
the east aide. A^r, writing in the ninth century, attributes the 
construction of tins dyke to Offa, King of Mercia 757-796,** and 
recent investigadons have resulted in the support of his statement** 
Towards the north the defence is doubled by another barrier, known 
as Watfs Dyke, which runs along about thiity-rix tnilea parallel 
with it 

Many other dykes and systems of dykes exist here and there 

J. H. Round. Tht Costlfs of tfio Conqwst, Ard)a«<4ogia, 1909, 
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throughout cho country, thrown up dlher between the (esritorzcs of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, as Wansdyke, with its subsidiary Bokeriy 
Dyke, belween Wessex and Mercia, and the Cambridge dykes 
between Essex and East AngUa; or at strategic points, as across 
ridges from one ravine to another. Wansdyke runs through 
Somerset and Wiltshire from a point near Portlshead on the Bristol 
Channel to Inkpcn near the bikers of Hampshire, a distance of 
sixty miles; its subsidiary, Bokeriy Dyke, is at its eastern end and is 
four miles long. The Cambridge dyko are a system of four parallel 
barriers whi^ extend eastwards from points near Canibridge. 
Though each barrier consists of both a rampart and a ditch they 
are known locally as ditches and are called respectively, north to 
south. Devil’s Ditch, Ream Ditch, Brent Ditch, and Bran Ditch. 
Devil’s Ditch, about eight miles In length, is the finest and longest 
of the system. Recent investigations carried out on both the Wan^ 
dyke and Cambridge systems have resulted in the definite conclu¬ 
sion that they are post-Roman and belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

In addition to these frontier lin» there were, during the ninth 
century, many fortified strongholds of Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
construction. Such of these forts as can be defmitely attributed to 
the Danes are obviously temporary camps; but odien, of more 
permanent character, must have be^ built by the Angio^Saxona. 

In 8€B the Danes, arriving at Nottingham, defended themselves 
within the citadel-^rcu muntft. The Saxons on their approach 
attacked this position, but thdr attempts to break through the wall 
—marum-^having failed a peace ensued.’* Now it is quite dear 
that the <zrx must be that strong and elevated spur, conspicuoua 
for miles around, now occupied by Noicingham Castle; for the site 
corresponds in every respect to the common use of the teim. It is 
also dear that this stron^old was defended by a stone wall. The 
fact that the Danes seized and occupied the dtadel is no proof 
that they built its defences; they also seized and occupied dd 
fortifications at York and elsewhere. It is much more probed 
that the defences were already in existence when the Danes arrived 
at Nottingham, for they woiild have had no time fca* the buBding 
of such permanent works. 

The dhtlnction between such strongly fenrified positicvis as 
Nottingham and those depending endrely, or almost endiely, on 
their natural strength was well appreciated by both the Saxons and 
their foes. In 873 a fleet of enemy ships arrived off the coast of 
Devon and a large force landed and pursued their course of 
devastadon inland. A company of Alfred’s men assembled for 
protection in the fastness of Cynuit—which has been identified with 
Kinnet Castle on the River Taw. Here the site was defended on aO 
M Aaer. par. jc. 
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sides but tlie east and the Saxons had to content ibemselves with 
such protection on this vulnerable side as the ex^eacies of the 
occasion allowed. The invadeiS; on their advance, easily recognized 
the improvised character of the defences and, assuming tl^t the 
Saxons were likewise ill provisioned, decided to lay siege to the 
position. The Saxons, knowing that they were in a desperate case, 
saved themselves by a detennined dash out upon the besiegers at a 
lime when they were least expected. In the event the Saxons slew 
twelve hundred of the enemy and drove the rest back to their ships.** 

Meanwhile not only Britain but the whole of Western Europe 
was in a state of turmoil at this period. The peoples of Italy, 
France and Germany were all engaged in a continuous and de^ 
perate struggle for existence, either between the sections of which 
they were composed or against wave after wave of invaders. From 
the fifth to the tenth century the military architecture of those 
coufUites consisted largely of the repair of existing Roman fortifi¬ 
cations or the building of others on the same model. But fdlowing 
the extensive raids by the Normans in the north of France, Charles 
the Bald in 862 ordered the construction of fortresses at all points 
to resist the invaden. The response to this order was immediate; 
bishops began to repair and rebuild the walls of their cities and 
powerful lords to build castles. The latter were now being raised 
in such numbers as to become a menace to the authority of the 
crown and an edict was issued ordering the destruction of ali those 
that had been built without royal licence; but in 069 orders were 
given for the fortification of all towns b^cen the Loire and the 
Seine. 

In Britain, when: these activities across the channel cannot have 
been unknown to such sagacious and provident rulers as Alfred the 
Great and his immediate successors, tii^ar influences were at woric. 
But it was not until after the Peace of Chippin^iam in 879 that 
the Angto-Saxons were able to turn their attention to systematic 
fortification. It was essential for the progress of the nation that its 
people should be provided with adequate defence and be at least 
secure from sudden attack. Therefore, in addition to the walled 
citks already existing, other burghs, or fortified towns, were buUt 
m suitable positions in various parts of the country. Durii^ the 
reign of Alfred the Great existing cities and towns were restored 
and new ones were built where required. Houses tor the king’s use, 
admirably constructed of stone and wood, were raised and some 
loyai seats were pulled down and rebuilt in stone in more suitable 
places.” 

Florence of Worcester, a late eleventh-century chronicler, who Is 
accredited with having used a superior copy cf the Angto^axon 
ChronicU, says that Alfred took a personal interest in buil ding 

• UbM.. $4. 91. 
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technique, himself dcsifning some of (be machinery used in build¬ 
ing construction, and that in his day vast numbers of skilled work¬ 
men of all trades flocked to ibis country from abiT>ad.** Some of 
the castles the king had ordered to be built were never completdy 
fioished, owing either to enemy action or to the obstructive j^ousy 
of Alfred's own lords.*^ Others were garrisoned as occasion 
required. In 894 when Alfred marched into Kent with part of 
his army to meet his enemies there, be was camful to leave adequate 
forces in hh castles and cities nearer home.** 

From 910 to 921 Edward the Elder and his sister Ethelfleda, 
Lady of the Mercians, repaired the walls of existing cities, built 
citadels, and fbrtifled about twenty towns, Including Taisworth, 
Hertfoid, and Towcester.** Recent wricets have made ^eat point 
of the use of the word hurA in the Anglo-Saxon Chroni^ in 
respect to these activities; contending that the word applied to a 
town only. But it h unwise to stress the use of the wo^ to such 
a degree. Burk or 6urg in its vanous forms was widely used in 
Western and Northern Europe and whether apj^ied to a town or, 
more frequently, to a chieftain's fastness invariably Implied a for- 
tifled place. 

Mediaeval writers often used such words as opfndum, munui- 
piium, casIruMy and cajuSum quite indifferently. Beecribiag an 
attack on Alen^oo, about 1039, the cbronicier uses flrst the word 
castTvm, then munUhnfm, astd thirdly oppidum, all in reference to 
the same place and to the same attack upon it, and this is att 
instance among many.*’ 

The fortiflcations being built in ^^ce in the tenth century often 
included a high mound which had its own ditch and was sur¬ 
mounted by the leader's particular stronghold, as at BIob and 
Samur.** These known cases are not necessarily die first; nor is 
it equitable or just to deny to our own people initiative we are 
prepared vritbout question Co attribute to others. The citadd sit 
Bridgnorth was built upon a high natural rock, foUowing andoit 
usage. At Tamwoith there was no such eminence. The sUtemeitf 
in the Anglo-Saxon ChronicU that Ethelfleda buill, or wrou^K, 
a burii there implies something new; for Tamworth was the capctal 
of the king dom of Merds and was probably fortifled at least trom 
the time of Offa. Florence of Worcester says that the town was 
restore d in 914. It is therefore not unreasonable to infer tW the 
high mound at Tamworth, which Is probably for the moat part 
ai^dal, was raised at this period. 

Before the Norman Conquest the En^ish were in the ferefroot 

** Fht4nc« of Wcrcfst^, Ed. Thorpe. 1648. S$S, S8;. 
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of the nations of Europe in the Qelds of art and industry. This fact 
is evident from such Ulutninated MSS. and other artistic produc- 
tioos as are adll preserved and is stror^ly emphasised in the writings 
of the chronidcc^. So Ordcricus: “They—the Normans—had 
subjugated a nation greater, and richer and more ancient than 
their own; Ulustrious for its saints and wise men, and powerful 
kings, who had earned a noble reputation by their deeds, both in 
war and peace.”** William of PoiticiE, a Norman who was 
chaplain to the Conqueror and who would have no desire to over¬ 
state the case in their favour, writes of the En^ish that they are 
“ A naUon indeed by nature always disposed to hght, descending 
from the ancient Saxons, the most ferocious of men. They could 
not be overcome except by very great force; they had recently 
conquered with great fadlity the lung of Norway, supported by 
a great and valiant army.” Again, **The women of England are 
very skilful in needlework and the working of gold lace, and the 
men are distinguished in all the arts. It is for reason that the 
Germans, who are very dexterous in these arts, are accustomed to 
dwell among them, lliey have merchants who go by sea to far- 
off lamds taking their skilfully wrought wares.” ** William the Ehst, 
having drained the country of its treasures, sent part of the loot 
to the Pope and distributed a pordon among the churches and 
monasteries of France. “ He sends to Pope Alexander for the church 
of St Peter at Rome incredible sums of gold and silver and 
ornaments which would appear precious even at Byzantium.”** 

It is quite evident, Iher^ore, that the Anglo-Saxons so far from 
being backward were amor^ the most higldy cultured people of 
their day, and it is not reasonable to assume that such a people 
neglected the arts of fcHtifkntion, prevalent in their time, in the 
pursuit of which their very lives depended. 

We know, however, very little of the precise fonn of the fortifi¬ 
cations built in this countiy during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The Anglo-Saxon Ckronide states tersely that the towns and 
ft^tresses referred to were built or repaired, though in the of 
Towcescer it says that it was surrounded by a stone waE. Other 
chrtmicleis often mention stone in their descriptions of works of 
construotioD. So that while timber was probably employed as the 
main defensive material where it was ^endful, stone scarce, and 
baste an important factor, there can be no doubt that the {^cipd 
fortifications were of stone. 

The lustrations in the Anglo-Saxon MSS. which depict towns 
surrounded by stone walls and towers are only helpful in that they 
probably Indicate the general character of the w<^ for the Ulus* 

** Orierifxa. Blc. XI. 

** Tyjitiom 9 / Foilitrt, Ed. Dud^esiM. soje, 4iec. 
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traiions have been closely copied from more ancicDt types. The 
Psalter Harl. MS. 603, now in tbe British Museum, for example, 
datii^ about a.d. 1000, contains drawings which have cdkn 
reproduced as illustrative of Anglo-Saxon life and buildinga. But 
these drawings were meticulously copied from chose of a manuscript 
of the ninth century, now in tbe Hbraiy at Utrecht and known as 
tbe Utrecht Psalter, and they again from still earlier classical types. 
One can, however, discern fn>m these drawings that the Axi^k> 
Saxon conception of a fortiiication was of a large dwelling area, 
defended by a wall, and of a strong point, or dcadel, on higher 
ground at one end of it; a plan common to all periods from the 
eariicst times. One of tbe most conspicuous buildings shown 
within tbe defences is a chapel, evidently adapted, by tbe addhrai 
of Christian symbols, from a temple in the original drawings. 

Dover castle in the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon period must 
have been a fortress of this kind; the citadel being the oval space 
on the highest point above the cli^ occupied by the pharos and 
the church, and the dwelling area on the lower ground, now called 
the middle bailey, running inland from the citadel; the whole being 
defended by stone \valk Tbe fim clear reference to tbe castle 
occun in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which states that in 1046 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, made an attack upon it and was driven 
off with great loss." It is probable that there waa a Roman fort 
here, protecting the pharos, but there can be no doubt the aite was 
defended about the latter part of the tenth century when the rela¬ 
tively large church of St. Mary in Castro was builL Tbe church 
was not monastic and must have been built to serve the garri»» 
of the castle and not the inhabitants of the harbour town below. 

After another bng period of desperau struggle and open warfare 
the building of fortiiications received a fresh impulse in 1042 on 
the accession to the throne of England of Edward the GonSsor. 
Edward bad spent the greater pan of his life in Normandy and 
was strongly influenced by its people and thezr activities; be soon 
introduced many of his Norman friends into this country azkd 
installed them in important offices. At this period tbe Normans 
were buildup; private strongholds of a type which have become 
known as motte and bailey consisting of a fort elevated on a 
motte, or mound, and an enclosed bailey, or \vard, at the foot of 
tbe mound. This type constitutes no new idea or plan, exc e pt zn 
so far as it is product on a relatively smaQ scale, but co7Tt^>onds 
in all essential points to the citadels and lower towns of antiquity 
and later tunes. 

Casdtt of this period which have been identiBed with these 
ze&rred to in the chronicles include Hereford casde, Ewyas Harold, 
Roberts castle, and Richard’s castle. 

** A^C, and Fhmet of Warotsitt. losi. 
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Hereford castle ^as built about IMS."** It consisted of a mound 
and bailey and stood within tHe city walls on the south-east side of 
the city. The mound, which was frequently referred to ia early 
doaiments, has been levelled to the ground, but the bailey is still 
outlined by high banks. The castle suffered serious damage from 
an attack in 1055 but was again in occupation in 1067. Though 
its original materials of construction are unknown, it was cleariy 
defended by stonewalls in 1181.** Ewyas Harold, Herefordshire, 
identified with Penticost’s ” castle, and Clavering castle, Esex, 
ideatihed with “Roberts’’ castle, were both in occupation in 
l(i52.** £wyas Harold consists of a mound about 70 ft. high and a 
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bailey running south-east from it; the mound was surrounded by a 
shell keep which has been destroyed and the foundations grubbed 
up. Oavering was a formidable casde of one ward, 

which is surrounded by a deep moat 75 fL wide and has a long 
rampart on the north side. 

Richard’s castle, five milts south of Ludlow, is doubtless fbe 
mstelia Aoreten of Domesday; it was held about the year 1052 
by Richard Fitz-Serob, one of the Noimans to whom Edward 
had granted large estates in this country. Richard probably buih 
the c^e, which at the tame of Domesday was 2^d by his son 

»» J.g.c. ** Pip9 RoU. 8 Hmy H, ii»%. iSfri- 
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Osbem.** The cAsde consists of a high mound, defended origin* 
ally on the top by a circular wall, and a ringie bailey on the cast 
^de of the mound. The mound, now thickly covcrrf with trees 
and undergrowth, is probably composed principally of the natural 
bed of slaty stone, of which outcrops are seen on the road of 
ascent to the castle; the walls of the c^e are built of this materiaL 

The flat (op of the mound was enclosed by a shell keep, part 
of the foundations of which are still visible, and the bailey was 
defended by a high curtain wall which, on the north sde, was 
extended up (he mound to join the keep. There is no indication 
of an ascending wall on the south side of the keep and it is highly 
probable that & wail at the south-west comer the bailey was 
returned northwards along the base of the mound to the north¬ 
west corner. The kc^, otherwise completely isolated from the 
bailey, had a single way of approach; and that way was protected 
on the right fla^ by a high wall running up the mound. There 
was one ga(c to this approach at the foot of the mound from the 
bailey and another at the top of the mound into the keep. The 
wall nmnijig up the mound and a conaderable length of its coo<- 
tinuation northward along the sidt of the bailey remains in places 
up to the height of from ten to twelve feet; it is 5 fb 9 in. thick 
and still retains its faces on both sides. A buttress-like projection 
at the foot of the mound was prd>ably assorted with the lower 
gateway to the keep. There was an outer gateway at the south¬ 
east of the bailey and the whole castle was surrounded by a deep 
ditch. 

Richard's castle, abandoned for centuries and now fallen into 
a great state of decay, still remains a most valuable exam^ of a 
pr^onquest castle, ^ilt of stone, mostly taken out of the ditch, 
set in thick mortar. 

** D. B, Hereford. T^rrs Otbfmi fiUi 
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O K the arrival and settlemeot of the Normans in 1066 castles in 
unprecedented number were raised here and there throughout 
the land. Ordericus remarks that one of the reasons why the in¬ 
vasion succeeded was that in England there were but few of those 
fortresses which the Normans caU castles.^ The value of these 
widely dispelled and well p^ced strongholds to subdue and hold 
in subjection whole districts had been amply demonstrated in 
France. William, fdlowii^ the Roman example, brought his full 
military equipment across the Channel with him. The Romans 
when on the march carried their siege engines in secdom on mule- 
back and reaasembled them on the scene of acdon.’ WHliam 
. brought over a pre-fabricated fort in his invading ships. The 
timbers fee this fort had aU been cut, shaped, framed and pinned 
together in France, then dismanded and the pieces packed in huge 
b^rels and taken on board the ships. On disembarking at Feveosey, 
a suitable site having been chosen, the fort was re-erected complete 
by the evenii^ of the day on which the fleet arrived-* 

Afler the battle of SeuJac Hill and bis subsequent penetration 
throi^ England William ordered a thorough survey of the country 
to be made and castles to be built in suitable places, especially in 
those districts then unfortified.* That there were castles and fortified 
towns in England at that rime is clear from the ^t that in the 
course of his campaign and before he returned to Normandy in 1067 
William placed 1^ fcdlowers io charge of them. Ordericus’ state¬ 
ment, noted above, that there were but few of those structures 
which the Normans caQ castles, no doubt had especial reference to 
those of the motte and bailey type. Whatever lack there was in 
this respect was now soon rectified. During the thirty years follow- 

1 Orderiftu, XI. 

* Josephus. The Jeuiih War, 111 , M, i:. 

> Msisere Wace» Robud de Rou, Ed. Aodnsen, Osgs-dsso. 

« Florence oi Worcs. 1067; Crtl^ncas. XI. t^t: Will. oP JusiKges. sgod. 
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ii^ the Conquest caslJes of this type were raised in great profusion 
throughout Britain. 

The roound in these castles varies from 10 f^. to 100 In 
height and from 100 it to 300 ft diameter at the base. It was of 
three kinds, accordii^ to the nature of the soil occupied. Natural 
hillocks, as those at B^oir, and Pontefract; the lower part natural 
and the upper artihclal, as at TickhiU and Tutbury; and entirely 
artihdal, as the two at York. Mounds have often been described 
as artificial before any investigation as to their composition has been 
made. The mounds at Windsor easde and Launceston 
frequently referred to as artihdal, have both been found on investi* 
gation to be composed of virgin soil. 

Occauonally Uie mound stood alone surrounded by its ditch, 
but normally It was protected by one, two, or more outworks or 
b^eys; the baileys b^g arranged in such order, dictated by the 
cbaracter of the site, as would best defend the keep standing on 
the mound- If them were two baileys they, were arrai^ed in 
in front of the mound, or on dther side of It, or again side by 
side in front of the mound. A ditch was carried all round tbe 
castle and pl so between the mound and the bailey and between 
the baileys. Ofken when the castle was first formed the keep was 
connected with the bailey by one wall and stairs ordy up the 
mound, as at Launceston and Berkhamsted. Windsor and Arundel 
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were doubtless of this form when iint constructed. Many of the 
castles built at this period do not belong to any pardcuiar type and 
have no mounds, as the Tower of London, Colchester ca^e, and 
Old Basing. The castles at Pevensey and Portebester were each 
built within the walls of a Roman fort. 

Many of these castles have been destroyed utterly, while others 
have been so radically Cransformed that the materials of their 
ordinal construction must be a matter of conjecture. With such 
buildings as the White Tower, Tower of London, and the keep at 
Colchester there is no question; they are qtiH were originally of 
stone. But ic has been too often assumed by recent writeis that the 
mounds and baileys of this period were fortilied by timber defences 
only: and this wooden thec^ is made to apply even to such coun¬ 
ties as Cornwall, where timber is scarce and stone plentiful and 
where stone has been the general building material from pre¬ 
historic times to the present day. There can be no doubt that the 
castles at Launceston and Trematon in Oomwall, and that at 
Totnes in Devon, were all of stone from the first. The difficulty of 
assigning stonework to a definite period in districts where tradi¬ 
tional methods of building are constant through many centuries has 
already been remarked. 

The paucity of remains of stone castles of the early Norman 
period is due in some measure to the pillage of stone for building 
purposes. At Topeliffe, Yorks, every stone has vanished from the 
site of what was the principal castle of the Percies for six cen¬ 
turies, and the same fate has befallen the stone keep of Barnstaple 
castle, Devon. In some cases only foundations remain while in 
others masonry may still lie buried beneath the soil. On a hill site 
at Lydney, Glee., hitherto considered to be an earthwork, the 
foundations of a stone-built castle of the twelfth century were 
brought to light in 1929, and it is not improb^e that still earlier 
masonry lies hidden at other sites. 

Tiroi^ was of great value for temporary camps and forts which 
had to be constructed in baste. The Norman castles in England 
were founded to ovoawe and govern the districts in which they 
were built; many, serving mJy a temporary purpose, were subse¬ 
quently abandon^. A l^ge number must have been constructed 
hastily and with such materials as were available and, having 
regard to the facility with which they were destroyed, were doubt¬ 
less built of wood. Many of the unlicensed or ** adulterine ” 
castles laised in haste in England during Stephen's reign and des¬ 
troyed after the treaty of 1153 were probably aTy» of this material 

Where the mound was entirely artificial the defences built at 
eooc on its summit must have been of timber and such a fortifi¬ 
cation is dq)icted on the Bayeux Tapestry and is described by Jean 
de Colmieu, writing about 1130. Speaking of the flat country in the 
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north of France south-east of Calais he says: “ It is (he custom of 
the nobles of that neighbourhood to m ake a mound of earth as 
high as they can and then dig about it as wide and deep as pee- 
sible. The space on top of the mound is enclosed by a palisade of 
very stioi^ hewn logs, strengthened at inlervals by as many towera 
as their means can prosdde. Inside the enclosure is a dtadd, or 
keep, which commands the whole circuit of the defences. The 
entiancc to the fortress is by means of a bridge, which, arising 
from the outer side of the moat and supported on posts as it 
reaches to the top of the mound.”* 

Ejccavalion carried out in 1949-50 on a mound at Abingcr, 
Surrey, revealed a small castle of this character. The mound at 
Ablnger is about 35 ft. diameter at the flat summit and 20 fb high 
from the bottom of the surroueding moat to the summit. Investi¬ 
gations at the top disclosed a close row of post holes round the 
edge and other post holes outlining a rectangular space in the 
middle; the former being obviously for palisading and the latter for 
a small but strong timber keep. The moat is xdatively wide and 
deep. In line across the moat at one point are two plinths of s^, 
left standing when the moat was first dug out for the su;;^>ort of the 
posts, or piers, carrying a timber bridge; the bridge ascending from 
the outer ride of the moat to the top of the mound. All b as 
described by Jean de Golmieu and, allowing for licence of art azu) 
limitations of material, as depicted oa the Bayeux T^«8tiy fer the 
castles of Del and Dinan. The hlstoiy of this little fbrtihcatiM) 
appean to be that it was raised about 1100, runodelled about 1140 
and finally destroyed following the treaty of 1153. 

Lambert d^Ardrea, writing cleariy of what was coosdeitd a 
wonder, mentions a timber keep built in the eleventh century in the 
fiat country of northern France. He describes a structure of three 
storeys containing halls, chamhexs, a guazxlioom, and a <m 

the upper fioors, and storeroMos on the ground floor.* There is no 
evident of the enstence at any tiny of such an elaborate tiin2>ff 
keep in this country. 

The perishable character of timber and its liability to destmctkei 
by fire renders it an unsuitable material for permanent fbrtificMkn. 
From the earliest fire has been one of the priodpal weapons 
of ofloice, and alchot^h stone buildings, since they incorporate 
much wood in floots, roofs and intern^ fittii^ trt not pmof 
^^ainst its atcads, the damage done to them is partiai ax^ oAes 
reparable. With timber the destructioo is totak The Nornuns 
wese well aware of these facta and there can be no doubt that 
whei% local condidom were suitable, the mound a natural hiflodc, 
and haste not a pardculariy urgent &ctor, the ke^ on the somnut 

sj««n de C^nieu. f'u /can W«metem. 
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of the mound was built of stone from the begirniing. It is prob¬ 
able also that some of the shell Iceeps which stand upon partly 
natural and partly artificial mounds were built of stone from the 
fii3t, the foundations goii^ down to the virgin soD. At Skenfrith 
Mon., whwe there is a round keep of the late twelfth century 
nsmg from an entirely artificial mound, the foundations of the keep 
are carried down through the mound to the natural soil With the 
forced local labour the Normans employed/ working the men some¬ 
times day and night/ stone waUing could be raised with great 
rapidity. Of the Nonnan castles represented on the Bayeux 
Tapestry one is dcariy built of alone while two othei^ are depicted 
much m the same manner as is Edward the Confessor’s church at 
Westminster Abbey, known to have been buht of stone. 

There still exisu in England and Wales a large number of castles 
which were cither founded or acquired by William the First or his 
companions; many of them are mentioned in Domesday and con- 
t^porary chronicles. Some of them, including Windsor, Durham, 
Taraworth, and the Tower of London, have been occupied ever 
since they were first buUt. The White Tower, Tower of London, 
^d all other rectangular keeps of the period are of stone, and 
there can be no doubt that shell keeps standing on natural soil, such 
as those at Windsor, Launceston, and Totnea, were also built of 
stone from the first 

The keep is that focal point in a castle to which, in time of siege, 
the whole ganison retired when the outer works had fallen and was 
ui^ore the strongest and most carefully fortified part of the 
defences. It generally had a well and contained all the offices 
hving and service rooms, Utchen, storerooms, and latrines, necessary 
to sustain a long siege. As originally built it generally stood in line 
with the outer defences, so that while one side of it looked towards 
and commanded the operations in the bailey, the other side com¬ 
manded the field and the approaches to the castle^ the latter side 
^ p^ted a line of escape should the keep itself be captured 
from the baDcy. 

^ many of the castle built during the latter part of the eleventh 
^ first part of the twelfth century the keep consisted of a high 
ring wall, circular, ovoid, or polygonal in shape, with the living 
rooms r^ed against the inside face of the wall round a centr^ 
courtyard. Such a building has become to be known as a ^elJ 
keep, a name which is both descriptive and convenient. Many of 
these stmcturcs are of considerable size and strength 
Windsor castle was built by William the First soon after the 
Conquest and at the time of Domesday was held of him by a 
tenant-in-chief.* When first fonned it consisted of a mound, vJiih 

"Tore, ... ...a 
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its defences^ and a bailey stretching eastward from the mound; the 
approach to the keep from the ball^ running up the mound at the 
curtain on the south. The mound is mainly a natural chalk bed, 
as proved by recent excavation, and not artificial as described in 
Sir William Hope’s monumeatal work on the castle**; it s scarped 
all round and protected by a ditch. The keep on the summit of 
the mound, called the round tower, is roughly round on plan 
though considerably flattened in places, particularly on the south 
side. It is composed of two shells; the wall walk of the outer shell 
forming a terrace 10 ft wide round the base of the inner shell. 
The outer shell, like most of the masonry of the castle, is built of 
local sandstone, called heath-stone, and i& wall walk rises 15 ft. 
above the mound. It stands on the virgin and chough repaired 
at successive periods and largely refa^ in modem times doubtless 
is substantially the shell keep built by William about 1075. 

Wbat internal buildings existed in the keep or within the bailey 
at this period a now impossible to detemune. But by the early part 
of the twelfth century the domestic amenities must have been of a 
developed character, for in 1114 Henry the First held hla court at 
Windsor and in 1121 celebrated there his marriage with Adela of 
Louvain (pp. 48, 48a). 

About 1175 extensive building works were carried out by Henry 
the Second, who rebuilt the curtain wall, laised halls and offices on 
the north side of the bailey, fortified the lower ward, and re¬ 
modelled the keep. At the keep Henry consinicled a large lower 
immediately within the old shell, retaining the latter as a b^ round 
his new work. The wall of the tower is 4 ft. 9 in. thick above a 
battered plinth, is screngthened at intervals by wide buttresses, and 
or^iaally rcse, with one external offset, to the height of about 
34 ft- above terrace. The approach to the keep was by way 
of flights of steps on top of the wall running up the mound on 
the south; the steps, protected by a parapet on either side, Ica^ng 
to the terrace at the foot of the tower. The original entrance into 
the tower from the terrace has been obliterated by many alterations, 
but it was probably near the top of the steps of approach. 

The buildings erected by Henry the Second within the tower were 
doubtkas of dmber and ranged round a central court4s at present; 
for incorporated in the cxisdng tiraberwoik, which dates from the 
fourteen^ century, are beams and posts reused from a much older 
period. There can be no doubt that the keep at this time contained 
all the rooms and offices necessary to sustain a siege. The main 
windows would open on the court. Within and on the north side 
of the tower there is a well, 6 ft. 4 in. diameter and 165 ft deep; 
it is lined with dressed stonework to the depth of €0 ft. 6 in. below 
the surface of the ground. 

rvbidsor C^lh, W. H. SC Jobo Hope, PL 11. 544. 
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About the middle of the fourteenth century Edward the Third 
remodelled the Inteiior buildings of the beep and constructed a 
new apjsoach to it up the mound on the northeast side. These 
iottraal buildings still exist; they are of oak, are of two storc)^ 
and are ranged round a rectangular courtyard. The upper stoi^ 
COP tains bfCy haPa and chambOT and is covered by low>p:tched 
tunbern3o&. 

This keep was subjected to much alteration in 1826, considerable 
refadzig was done and new windows were inserted. The tower was 
raised by 30 ft Co its present height of 64 it above the torace 
and, in order to support the additional weight thus imposed, 5 ft 
of iMickwoik was added on the indHp. of the tov/er aU round, 
bfinging the wall to its present thickness of 7 fu 9 in. A bock 
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Stair-turret was also built, rising from the ground to a height well 
above the parapet. The internal timber structures, however, were 
not heightened and, but for the insertion of partitions, stairways 
and plaster ceilings, were aUotved to remain much as left in the 
fourteenth centuiy. Despite thee modem works and the repairs 
neceeary from time to time the Round Tower of Windsor castle 
is still one of the most perfect shell keeps In ewslcnce. 

Launceton castle was acquired soon after (be Gonquet by 
Robet dc Mortain and in whatever condition he received it there 
can be little doubt that the castle was remodelled In his time. 
Robert held his court at Launceston and must have had an estab¬ 
lishment of considerable strength there. The castle consists of a 
mound, surmounted by a powerful shell keep, and a bailey run¬ 
ning southward fr<Hn the mound. The approach to the keep a by 
a loT^ dight of steps up the mound against the wall forming a 
continuadoii of the north wall of the bailey; the keep was joined 
to the curtain of the bailey on one side c^y. In the tbiricenth 
century the steps up the mound were protected by a wall on cither 
side a^ roofed in, a tower was built at the foot of the flight and 
the entrance into the keep at the head was defended by a port¬ 
cullis. The bailey curuia and the south gateway were built in the 
twelfth century and the north gateway in the fourteenth century. 

The mound ia a natural kooS composed of a slaty soatum and 
rises to a great bei^t above the bai^, The keep on its summit 
is composed of two shells of which the outer alone dates from the 
eleven^ century, The outer shell is of ovoid shape, is 12 ft. thick 
and 30 ft. high to the wall walk, and has a battered plinth crowned 
by a bold torus moulding. It is entered by the doorway at tbe 
head of the flight of steps and has two mural stairways to the 
wall walk. On the west side of the shell there a a sm^ mural 
chamber which had a ventilatiag shaft 8 in. square but apparently 
no other opening save its doorway; it was probably a prison. 

Such internal structures as enflcd within the keep at this eariy 
period were destroyed when the inner shell, actually a round tower, 
was built about 1240. Tbe tower rose some 35 ft. above the wall 
walk of the outer shell and the space between the shell and the 
lower was roofed over to form a wide terrace, There was a battle- 
mooted walk at the base of the outer shell; so that when put in a 
state of defence tbe keep had three tiers of fighting lines. The Sift 
consBttd of the battlements at the base of its shell, the second 
the wide terrace midway in its height, and the third the batdo* 
meats of io central tower; a most fcnuidable structure, espeo^ 
in view of tbe commanding position it occui^ca.*^ 

Totnes castle is mentioned in a charter of about 1080 as being 
then in possession of Judbel, one of the companions of William 

>> The It 6 un 4 Cctlb-i «/ ContMif. Arrliacolqtia. Vo). IJCXXiS. 
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the First. It consists of a high mound which, considering the 
geoiogicAi fonnatic«i of the district is most probably virgin soil, 
and a bailey extending northward from it; the mound is surmounted 
by a shell keep and there is a curtain wall round the bailey. The 
c^e dominates the town of Totnes, the mound Jutting into the 
town and its bailey unending outside the (own walls. Formeiiy 
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the whole castle was surrounded by the wet ditch which stiU exists 
at that pan of the bailey outside the town, but the portion at the 
foot of the mound inside the tovt^ has been filled in. 

The keep is an irregular round shell with an average internal 
diamettt* c? 70 ft.; the wail is 6 fi, 6 in. thick and 15 ft. High 
externally to the level of the wall walk. The present entrance 
doorway near the east curtain relates to the restoration carried out 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. All the internal build¬ 
ings of the keep have been destroyed. Two mural stairways rise 
to the wall walk and tliere is a latrine on the west side. The 
curtain from the bailey now runs up the mound to join the keep 
on two sides, but there are indications that the piece climbing the 
mound on the east is of later date than that on the west. The thin 
walls of the latrine projecting out from the keep near the west 
wall form a conspicuously vulnerable point, indicative of later 
woiit, and although its traces have been obliterated this may be 
the site of the original entrance. When the present entrance, near 
the east curtain, was built the mural staimay riear it was partially 
blocked and a triangular projection was built on the outer face of 
the keep to receive the cud of the cast curtain, which would other¬ 
wise abut at an acute angle. 

Trematon castle is mentioned in Domesday.^* It conrists of a 
mound crowned by an ovoid shell keep, and a bailey summnded 
by a curtain wall. Here the curtain on both sides runs up the mound 
to join the keep. The buQdlngs which were ranged round the 
intemal face of the shell have been destroyed, though traces of 
them are sdU to be seen. 

Tamworth castle was held after the Norman Conquest by 
Robert le Despenser and in whatever condition he received it there 
is DO doubt he was lately responsible for its present form. The 
lower part of the wall of the keep and the causeway thrown across 
the ditch and leading up to it doubtless date from the devenih 
century; the upper part of the keep was either rebuilt or refaced 
later. The keep is a polygonal shell, 7 ft. thick above a bartered 
plinth, 25 ft. high to the wall walk, and 106 ft. internal diameter. 
A square tower near the entrance gateway projects sbghtly outside 
but mainly Inside the shell. As at Launceston and fotnes, there 
are two mural stairways to the wall walk; but here, owing to later 
akcralions, both are partially blocked- There is a deep well within 
the keep and latrines are formed near the stairways (pp. 4db, 52). 

At pr«ent there is very little trace of the original buildii^ 
within the shell. Tamworth Castle has enjoyed almcet continuous 
occupadofl from the time it was built to the {Hesent day, and the 
living quarters have been kept in line with advancing customs. The 
present structures include a line hall, living rooms, and offices, of 
n. 9. Con)wall, Terra ComUis SiorUan^nsis. 
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i\vo nnd iJiree storeys; they date principally from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century. The causeway which carries the approach 
road across the ditch is 8 ft. thick and is buHt of herringbone 
masonry. 

In herringbone masonry the material composing each course, 
flat atones or brick, is not laid horizontally but tilted up about 45 
degrees. Bond is obtained by tilting the stones in each succeeding 
course in the reverse direction to that below it; two courses of 
such work present much the appearance of a herring bone. Some¬ 
times the bond is strengthened by the introduction of a horiaoatal 
course between the herringbone work, as in the causeway at Tam- 
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worth. This method of construction docs not belong to any par* 
ticuiar period. It was used by the Romans, the Saxons, and the 
Normans; it was used in Swiltxrland in thlrteenth'century work. 
Even during the last hundred years it has been ^ployed by local 
workmen and with suitable material in places so fax remote from 
each other as the coasts of Gomwall and tbe shores of the Bc6< 
poms. It is sometimes associated with ordinary masonry. In the 
cross wall of tbe keep at Colchester while the lower part of the 
wall $ built of courses of stones laid flat the upper part is entirely 
of herringbone work (p. 48b). There is therefore no reason to 
suppose that the causeway at T^worth Is of any earlier date than 
the keep to which it leads, 

Berkhamsted castle, Herts., was held in the eleventh century 
by Robert de Mortain and was possibly built by him. It consists of 
a mound with shell keep and a bailey stretching southward from 
the mound; a wet ditch passing round the whole castle and between 
the mound and the bailey. Here there is a second ditch carried 
round the castle outside the hrst and having bastion*llke projections 
on the outer bank. The outer ditch is doubtless a later defence and 
the projections, which appear to be of one work with the outer 
bank and not additions to it, were made for attack on the enemy*s 
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flank ia the event of an assault. The walls and buildings of the 
bailey are in a very ruinous cemdidon and the curtain is stripped 
of its facing on both sides. Sut even in this bare condition the 
wall still stands up staridy in places to the height of the wall walk, 
some 15 ft above the ground. 

The keep, of which the base of the wall only remains, is slightly 
ovoid; its foundations art doubtless carried down to the chalk bed 
of the hill'ride on which the castle is built A stone causeway 
carrying the flight of steps of approach from the b^ey runs across 
the ditch and up the mound to Ac keep, There was no other wall 
as suggested in the “ official" guide. The cast curtain of the bailey 
is turned back along the counterscarp opposite the mound and the 
short wall in line with the east curtain is simply a dam across the 
ditch with no continuation up the mound to the keep. Within the 
keep there is a well and there are traces of a fireplace and a stair¬ 
way, 

It is interesting to observe that at Windsor, Launceston, Tam- 
worth, and Berkhamsted, among other examples, there was only 
one wall up the mound from the bailey to the keep, the passage- 
way beij^ either upon the wall or against its inside face. This 
spears to have been the eariier pl^. The second wall, as at 
TrematOD, Tickhill, and Totnes, indicates either a slightly later 
date for the whole work or an addition to an already existing castle. 

Warwick castle was fwrified by William the First, as stated by 
Ordericusbut there is no proof that the mound did not exist 
before that time; the four houses destroyed by William when laying 
out the castle probably stood in the area which was now to be the 
b^ey. Kor is there any evidence, as claimed by £. A, Armitage, 
in the expenditure of a small sum in 1173 for a bnUschU that the 
keep of that date was of wood. The more general application of 
the word hretesch is to boarding and most probably this is the 
meaning here. Hoarding, a most ancient form of defence, was in 
use in England in the latter part of the twelfth century, as at 
Norwich in 1187 and Winchester in 1193. 

The castle consists of a high mound, which carries the frag¬ 
mentary remains of a shell keep, and an oblong bailey extending 
eastward from the mound. It is defended on the south by the 
River Avon and on ah the other sides by a wide and deep moat. 
The keep projected lately outside the bailey and the remamii^ 
portion is made up of the three sdes facing the bailey between the 
curtain walls. 

Unfortunately, this fragment was so drastieally remodelled in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, when £20,000 were 
spent on works on the castle, that, perched on the summit of the 
mound, it assumes the aspect of a feature in '' landscape garden- 

M Or^fricui. XI. X4I' 
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The caiUe suffered considerably during the civil wan of the 
thirteenth century ; but in the fourteenth century ic wu rtfortifted, 
a strong wall, with a gatehouse in the centre and a penverful cower 
at either end, was built on the east side of the bailey and ejctenave 
livit^ and service quarters were erected a|;ainst the curtain over¬ 
looking the river. In the fifteenth century a large tower with comer 
turrets was added near the middle of the north curtain and in the 
nktc^th century a water gate to the river was built between the 
living quarters and the keep. 
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ing” rather than that of a fortification. The walls were rtfaced, 
turrets built on the top of them, and a parapet built round the 
inside face of the keep instead of at the outer face, The entrance 
doorway was rebuflt, without defences and with a wide chamfer 
on the side against which the leaves of the door should rest when 
closed. But these remaining walls, cleariy thought to be in coo good 
a condition to be pulled down, were preserv^ and sCrengthened 
by building five buttresses against their outer faces. They indicate 
a shell keep of some eight or nine sides with an average internal 
width of 55 fh As can be seen from a piece at one end ^ original 
thickness of the wall was € ft. 1 in., but at the dme of the re* 
modelling the three panels were thickened to 7 ft. In form and 
character, therefore, this keep is probably referable to the Utter 
years of the eleventh century, 
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Durham castle was beg;un in 1072 as a strongly fortified rcsi* 
dence for the Bishop of Durham and has been in episcopal occupa¬ 
tion ever since. It stands beside the cathedral on an outcrop of 
sandstone rock overiookmg and high above the River Wear. As 
seen from the opposite hill on the west these two magnificent struc¬ 
tures form one of the finest architectural groups in Europe. 

The castle has a triangular plan; the buildings of the bailey that 
are ranged along the edge of the cliff above the river forming the 
base and the mound the apex. Portions of the original buildmga, 
dating from the latter part of the eleventh century, still remain. 
These parts include a chapel, built against the curtain at the north¬ 
east of the bailey; the part of the curtain n mning up the mound 
from the chapel to the keep; portions of the wallmg of the keep; 
and parts of the entrance gateway to the bailey. In the second 
half of the twelfth century Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, 
1153 to 1195, erected palatial buildings on the north side of the 
bailey, and towards the end of the thirteenth that valiant and 
potent prelate, Antony Bek, rebuilt the Great Hall on the west. 
Many bishops of later periods contributed to the production of the 
existing group of remarkably fine buildings (pp. 40b, 57). 

The keep forms an irregular oaagoo, supported by buttresses at 
seven of its ar^es and ^ the north curtain on the eighth. The 
mound is probably composed mainly of sandstone rock on which 
the castle stands and of which it is built; the foundations of the 
keep goii^ down to the natural bed. From an entry in a fourteenth- 
century chronicle that Bishop Hatfield constructed a stronger tower 
within the castle for the greater protection of the dty, the inference 
has been that he rebuilt die keep.'* But In the same entry occurs the 
definite statement that Hatfield also rebuilt, de not'd cansfruxif, 
the bishop’s ball and the constable’s hall, which we know was not 
the case. What was done to the keep m the fourteenth century 
probably included the gutting and remodelling of the interior, and 
perhaps the repair of the battlements. The outer wall of the keep 
was cleariy not rebuilt in the fourteenth century. As shown on the 
drawing the Bros. Buck, 1728, the building had the same form 
as at present. It is a shell keep rimilar to that at Lincoln, unquestion¬ 
ably of Nonnan construction, and bearing no sort of resemblance 
to the powerful keeps being raised in the fourteenth century, as at 
Dudley and Waikworth. 

In a rhapsody, written about 1145, Laurence of Durham des- 
oibes the keep of that period as having an outer wall internal 
timber buildi^ rising high above the wall.'” Owing to a mis- 
transladon Tntuf fmm cubitif tribtds a/tius area surgit has been held 
to refer to the three terraces of the mound and the wall to have 

'* Duseho, Script. Tres.. Surtees Soc., Vol. 

n Sun«e» S«,, Vel LXX. 
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htai at the foot of ihc mound and not on its summit. But, apart 
from the face chat the three terraces on the mound were laid out by 
Bishop Oosin in 1670, what Laurence does say is that the ground 
level inside the keep was three cubits higher than that outside. He 
says of the wall of the keep that it was embellished by noble pro¬ 
jections, each projection dying into the grim wall; an effusive but 
fairly accurate description of the buttresses with their offsets and 
weathering gradually, as they rise, falling back to the general face 
of the wall. 

On ic conversion to the purposes of Durham University in 
]8$&-40 the keep was again gutted, its interior remodelled on a 
new design and the outer wall with its buttresses subjected to 
drastic repair and reconstruction. So Gttensive were these opera¬ 
tions that the keep is now often referred to as having been rebuilt 
completely in 1840. But on a dose examination of the outer wall 
of the keep, made recently, the author found tliat while the upper 
part of the wall had been rebuilt entirely, the lower part, though 
extensively repaired, had not been rebuilt. It is not possible to say 
how much of the old core exists, but here and there are large 
patches of the original facing, having stones deeply pitted with 
weatherworn holes and others, probably bonders, set uprighl against 
the quarry bed. The facing the north curtain wall of Barnard 

castle, by ewunon consent Norman work, is built in precisely the 

same manner, with the same kind of scone, and shows the same 
weatherworn effects as the old facing of this keep. 

On some sides of the keep are straight joints, where new masonry, 
differently coursed, abuts against the work; a fact which in 
itsdf is dear evidence of repair as distinct from rebuilding. 
Throughout all its vicissitudes, and despite its present pseudo-gothic 
appearance, this structure still retains the form and much of the 
substance of the Norman shell keep, built about 1100. 

Tickhill, Castle Acre, and Tonbridge, are among other examples 
of mound-and-bailey castles built in the eleventh century and still 
retaining fragments of their shell keeps. Tickhill has a magruheent 
mound, 75 ft. high, and Castle Acre an unusually large keep, 160 f^. 
diameter, and most formidable ramparts. 

Tonbridge castle was held in 1008 by Bishop Odo and his 
confederates against the ftM'ces of William Rufus. The ovoid shell 
keep on the mound is now very ruinous, standing only about 8 ft. 
abewe the moimd outside; the ground inside the keep is 4 R. above 
that outside. The wall is so ruinous that it is now diMcult to deter¬ 
mine its exact original ihickness; but it was imusually thin, being 
only from 4 ft. to 5 ft. thick above the plinth; two substand^ 
buttresses were budt against its south-east face at a much later 
period. The keep appears to have been built In the eleventh century, 

** .4.S.C. and Flortnce^f Worftsler. loSS. 
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but refaud and the plinth added In the latter part of the twelAh 
century. Within the keep, on the aouth sidt there is a well and in 
the centre a deep excavadon exposing the foundation, on the 
natural soil, of what was probably the central support of the 
internal building (pp. 222b, 24S). 

The curtain wah of the bailey has a deep battered plinth, b 
9 thick immediately above the plinth and lises in ofC^ea both 
within and without. It was built about 1180, probably in place 
of a leas substantial structure. Two walls were tben can^ up the 
mound to the keep but there are indications that originally there 
was only one such wall, that in line with the gatehouse. 'The fine 
gatehouse, built about 1300, will be referred to later. 

At Yo^ Williain the First built two mou 2 Hi>and>bailey castks, 
which stood facing each other across the Ouse on the south nde 
of the dty. That on the right bank can sdJl be traced^ that on the 
left bank survives to the present day, with Cliffonl’s Tower occupy¬ 
ing the sice of the original keep on the mound. Each of the castliB 
at Lincoln, Lewes, and Deganwy has two mounds. 

Lincoln castle stands within and on the west side of the Roman 
city, the Rximaa wall Terming the west endesure of its huge rectan- 
guiar bailey. It was buDt in the latter pan of the eleventh century 
and has one gateway on the east, another m the west and a 
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postern at the south-east. Go the south of the bailey there are two 
mounds. The larger mound interrupts the line of the south curtain 
wall, and the polygonal shell ke^ by which it is surmounted 
stands half within and half without the bailey. The other mound 
supports a square tower, called the observatory cower, which is 
vaulted in two stoitys, was probably built about 1100 and enlarged 
in the fourteenth century. A drum tower was added at the north¬ 
east comer of the bailey in the thirteenth century. 

The keep is a large multai^ular shell, 8 ft. thick and 20 ft h%h 
to the wall walk; it was built about 1080. It has a plintli and a 
shallow buttress rising from the plinth at each angle. The entrance 
gateway is at a point well away from the curtain wall and is 
approached from the bailey by a straight flight of steps up the 
mound. A pcetem on the outer face, outside the bailey, leads 
direedy to the city. 

At Lewes the mounds are at each end of a long oval bailey. The 
castle was in exjsteoce at the time of William the First and prob¬ 
ably in its original state the keep was on the north mound, though 
aU buildings on that mound have disappeared bng since. But the 
powerful shell keep on the south mound, a large portion of which 
still remains, must have been begun soon after the foundation of 
the casde, for it dates from about lOSD, and the curtain wall of the 
bailey, the original part of the outer gateway and the wall tower 
between the gateway and the keep are all of the same period. The 
call barbican extending in front of the old gateway was added in 
the fourteenth ctniiuy (p, 43). 

The keep had an cfvead shell, 7 ft. thick above a deeply battered 
plinth, and 19 ft high from the courtyard to the wall walk; it lises 
with one external offset. The entrance gateway was defended by 
a square tower of which only fragments of foundations remain; 
the gateway has been destroyed. In the thirteenth century two 
towers, rising from the ground oucside to a point high above the 
parapet, were built against the outer face. 

Deganwy castle is situated on high ground overlooking the 
mouth of the River Conway; its two mounds are natural hillocks. 
The castle was fortified and held for William Rufus in 1088 by 
Robert de Rhuddlan.*' It was rebuilt by the Earl of Chester in 
1211 and repaired by Henry the Third in 124.5. In 1263 it was 
destroyed by Llewelyn ap Griffith and was never restored. To-day, 
after centuries of use as a quarry for building material, but few and 
scattered fragments remain of what was for many years one of the 
most powerful castles in North Wales. 

Anmdd, Cardiff Restonnel, Rothesay, Famham, and Berkdey 
are all escamjdes of shell keeps built in the first part of or about 
the middle of the twelfth century. Some castles, as Alnwick and 
OTd€rifus. Bk. XI. 
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W^ore, have citadels so extensive as to become rather inDcr 
wards than keeps. 

Arundel cas^ has a plan similar to that of Windsor, a high 
mound with a shell keep in the middle of the castle a nd two long 
and relatively narrow Imeys extending in oppceiie directions from 
the mound. Here it is probable that Imh b^eys, called the upper 
and lower wards, were fortified at the same time. For, apart from 
the fact that there is no difference in character between the cuitairs, 
the south ward, which contains the remains of the meet andent 
buildings of the castie, is on lower ground than the other. The 
entrance to the keep, like that at Lincoln, is placed well away from 
the curtain. During the latter end of the eleWnth emeury Arandel 
was held by Robert de Belesme. Robert probably began the keep, 
which be^ consderable resemblance to his keep at Glsors m 
Normandy, and Henry the Rrst completed it (p. 43). 

The mound is 70 ft. h^b and was defAded all round by a ditch. 
The keep is an ovoid shell, 9 f^. thick and complete up to and in¬ 
cluding the parapet; it has a battered and is strengthened at 
intervals by wide pilaster butcieaso. Internally it measures 60 ft 
by 54 it. Project!^ irom the south side, at the junction of the 
keep with the curtain, there is a anall square tower which, tbou^ 
slighdy later in dace than the keep, appears to have beA include 
in the original desjgn. Tha buDding, called the Well tower, cca- 
tains a chapel and a weD and, like tbac in similar positions at Tam- 
worth and Lewes, defAded the Airance to the keep. The original 
Atrance to the keep was by a wide round-headed doorway of three 
orders, enriched with chevron and other mouldu^. It is placed 
facing down the lower ward at a point considerably east of Cbe 
curtain wall. In the thirteenth century this gateway was blocked 
and a ne^v Atry to the keep was fcamed, which was protected by 
a f^buHding and approached by a flight of steps up &om the waU 
walk on the curtain. 

Zotemally the keep is gutted but coibds on the wall indicate the 
positions of the bea:^ anH trusses of the internal buHdiags. Tbeae 
structure were of timber; they were of two storeys and must have 
been lighted from windows in an opA courtyard for there art no 
windows in the shell wait Access to the wall walk was probably by 
internal stairways, now removed; the exisHng spiral stairway forined 
in the thickness of the wall is not original. Tlite keep baa been 
extensively repaired. 

IncorporatA in the palatial modem baBdings of tbe lower vrard 
are remmns of twelfth-century work, including two windows and 
a doorway. Tbe piindpal gateway into the ca^e utera tbe south, 
or lower, ward; h was builc In tbe early part of the twelfth cAtury, 
ia defended by a portcullis and a two-leaved door, and surmounted 
by a tower. In tl^ thirteAth cAtury a strong barbican was added, 
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flanked at the outer end by a tower on either side and defended by 
a drawbrid^ a portcullis^ and a twodcaved door. A gateway 
leading fit>m the town to the upper ward was also built at this latter 
period. 

Cardiff castle was built within and on the west side of the 
Roman fort, the mound occupying the north-west comer of the 
fort and the bailey stretching sou^ward from it, On the mound 
there is a polygon^ shell keep which was built during the hist part 
of the twelfth century. It is twelve-^ed; Its wall is 9 thick and 
30 ft high and has no buttresses. The entrance is on the south, 
towaj^ the bailey, and Is now approached through the lower 
storey of a semi-octagonal tower wMch was built against the keep 
in the fifteenth century i the passage being protected by a port¬ 
cullis. Within the keep are the remains of a large fireplace and a 
sink. Palatial modem buildings on the west side of the bailey 
incorporate mediaeval domestic quarters. 

At Restormel, Cornwall, the duencea and buildings of the bailey, 
which stood to the west of the keep, have disappear but the shell 
keep remains up to and Including the paraph. The keep stands 
on a hill and is founded on natural soil, but there is no mound other 
than that formed by the soil thrown up against its wall from the 
wide and deep ditch by which it is surrounded, it is circular with 
an internal diameter of 109 ft.; its wall is $ ft. 6 in. thick, above 
the plinth, and 26 ft. high from the courtyard to the wall walL It 
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vvas probably built caHy ia tbe twelfth century and as first con’ 
slnicted cooked of the shell wall, with an entrance gateway on 
the south-west, and a square tower projecting out from the wall at 
the north-east. The tower defended the approach up the bill from 
the River Fowey. There is a well on the side of the courtyard. 

Cormderable alterations were made in the dilrteench century. 
The inlemai buildings vrcce remodelled with living, domestic, and 
military quarters, two storeys high, disposed round a circular court¬ 
yard. A chapel was formed in the upper storey of the tower, the 
east and west walls of the tower being thinned down on the iiside 
for this purpose, and a gatehouse was built at the entrance to the 
castle. The gateway was defended by a portcullis. The Black 
Prince held his court twice at Restormd, once in 1334 and again 
in 1362, spending Ghrisemas there at the latter period. Gnat 
prepafations were made for these visits and lepairs and alteradons 
effected.'* This was probably the most brilliant period in the history 
of the castle but from that time it was allowed to fall into gradual 
decay. 

Rothesay castle on the Isle of Bute counts essentially of a shell 
keep similar in all respects to those described above, but here there 
is no other bailey than that enclosed within Che shell itself; the 
toweis built against the keep, and Che gatehotzse are later additions. 
In its origmal state, without the wall toweiE, this castle was prob¬ 
ably built about 1150. One could only accept the later dates often 
assigned to it on the assumption, for which there is no evidence, 
that its builder was unfamiliar with the developments of bis day and 
erected a shell keep when his neighbours were building the castle 
of Bothwell and Dirleton on far more advanced The castle 
is suirounded by a wide and deep moat with a berm between the 
moat and the wall (pp. 64, 66a). 

The shell is ovoid, is 9 ft thick above a battered plinth, and was 
originally 20 fL high to the level of the wall walk; it mcaamts 
mtenudJy 160 ft. by 134 ft The origmal entrance, though restricted 
in width, is sdll {reserved and there is a postern, now blocked, on 
'the west Shortly after the siege of 123b, during winch the wall 
was breached and considerable damage done to the castle genenhy, 
die defences were strengthened by the erection of four towea, 
placed at equal distances apart, against the outer fac« of the shell 
Ihat diese towers were addidons, not included in the structure of 
the original design of the castle, a clear from the fact that behind 
thwri the shell waU is cond&uous, both in character and contour, 
with its faces between the towers. As seen fiom the pmats in dM 
shell which were occupied by the destroyed towers and are now 
caused, two long grooves were dug out of tbe face of the shdl 
at each point to {ortn toothing for the tower to be built against iL 

r* RegUtc of Edward (he Ertoee, Eu U. S, 6o, isS. iSS, 1 %, i|S 
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Considerable alterations v;ere made in the latter years of the 
fifteenth century. The walls of the castle were then raised 10 ft. 
aU round and a gatehouse, providing all residential amenities, was 
built out in front of the entrance. In raising the castle wall the old 
wall walk between the northern towers was retained and roofed 
over as a mural passage, to provide access to the upper floors of 
those towers and the gatehouse and to some structure it was pro¬ 
posed to erect within the castle. Between the gatehouse and the 
Qorfh-west tower the old, and lower, parapet, with its embrasures 
filled in, and the hot^dii^ beam-holes below can be seen on the 
outer face of the shell. Both the old postern in the shell and another 
on the west side of the gatehouse open on to the berm between the 
castle and the moat. 

Within the castle are the remams of stone buildings arranged 
in a somewhat haphazard manner; the principal of tb«e standing 
above the bases of the walls being a two-storey structure with a 
chapel on the upper storey. Two stairways^ built against and run- 
ning concen^c with the irmer face of the wall, led to the old wall 
wade, while a later stairway rises straight up to the rooms of the 
gatehouse. When the gatehouse was built a dovecot was formed in 
the upper part of the nonh-tvest tower. 
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Farobajn caade was built in IHO by Henry de Blois, Bishop 
of Wincheser, brother of King Stephen. As first const reeled 
the castle consisted of the present shell keep and the triangular 
bailey stretching southward from it; the outer bailey with its toweit 
and gatehouse was added in the fourteenth century. The mound is 
a natural hillock, deeply scarped all round to form high vertical 
faces against which the walls of the keep are builr. Thcxcfwe the 
outer face of the keep rises up from the courtyard of the bailey 
but the ground level in^de is that of the summit of the mound. 
Constructed in this manner, while the batdanenu am easily access¬ 
ible from witl^ the keep pnstnU to the eAerior a formidable 
wall of great height and strfflgth, the breach of which would lead 
to but small advantage. A wide and deep moat, cutting through 
the hill at the back, is earned all round the keep (p. 66a). 

The keep is a large polygonal shell with buttresses at each an^e, 
every third buttress being particularly wide and maauve; it is 
17^ ft. diameter internally. The gateway is on tlte southeast and 
is af^ached by a narrow causeway, which now rises up by 
flights of steps from the courtyand but fwmcrly led across from 
upper rooms in the east rai^ of the buley buildings. The gate¬ 
way was defended by a drawbridge over the moat, a machicolation, 
a portcullis, and a two-leaved door, and there is a guardroom on 
the left side of the passage within. About 1520 Bishop Fox rebuilt 
the upper part of the gatehouse in brkkwtfk and some details of 
this poiod remain, indudlog a window and two flreplacea The 
battteents of the keep have been destroyed and only fragments 
remain of its iotemal stone buildings; there is a series of latrines 
on the north-east ride. 

The buildings of the bailey are complete on all rides and, 
although much remodelling has been done from tiine to lime, still 
retain a considerable amount of original woriu The Great hall 
on the south was originally divided into a nave and two aisks, 
the arcades on either ride being of oak; the high-|ritd>ed roof 
was probably continuous over nave and aisles. On the south 
are four original round-headed windows, now blocked flush with 
the wall. About 1670 the hall was remodelled; the north wall was 
beightened and large windows opened in it, the arcade on the oBth 
was removed and that on the south partly destroyed and partly 
buried in a new wall built in line with it. One post, complete with 
its scalloped capital, can still be seen, and in 1380 two oriten were 
found buried in the wall. 

The kitchen, west of the hall, was remodelled in the thirteoith 
century and wide flreplaca were inserted in (he fourteenth century. 
The chapel at the south-west comer of the courtyard was bu2t 
about 1140. About 1540 Bishop Fox built a laj^ aj^ tall entrance 
tower on the south side of the castle; it is of red brick, decorated 
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with diaper work of black brick sod fUnked by turrets on either 
aide. The reudentlal quarters on the east side of the bailey were 
remodelled in the seventeenth century. 

Herkeley casde, Gloucester, has an ovoid shell keep which shows 
developments on the earlier plans and the latest pha^ of this form 
of buiiding, There arc two wards, extending east and west of the 
keep with a gateway between them; the inner ward having ranges 
of buildings on all sides, dating mainly from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and including the Great hall, the chapel, and the kitchen. 
The mound must be very much older than the keep for, whatever 
its coenpesidon, a long period of consolidation would be required 
before it could be subjected to the extensive scarping it received. 

The keep was built about L156 and, as at Pamham, the mound 
was scarped all round for its reception, its wall rising up from the 
courtyard to the height of 62 ft The ground indde is 22 ft above 
the level of the ward. Projecting at intervals from the side of the 
keep are three half round towers; there were originally four but 
one of them was rej^ed in the fourteenth century by a rectangular 
building. The three toweis are contemporary with the shell and, 
as far as later alterations will permit of observadon, had open 
gorges to the interior. The north-east tower has an oratory and, 
below the oratory, a barrel-vaulted wcU chamber. In the south¬ 
east tower there is a prison, said to be that in which Edward the 
Second was incarcerated while at Berkeley. Pilaster buttresses 
placed at intervals round both the shell and its towers rise to the 
full he^t of the keep. Here the stairway of approach from the 
courtyard up to the entrance into the keep is enclosed within a 
forebuilding, with doorways at the foot and at the head of the 
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CHAPTER PIV£ 


NORMAN CASTLES WITH RECTANGULAR KEEPS 

D uriho the same period that casdes having keeps of shdl type 
were being bulit, otheis with rectangular keeps were raised in 
various places throughout the country; the lira of them beir^ 
built within the Roman walls of London, Colchester, Canterbury, 
and Pevensey. There was nothing new either in design or purpose 
in rectangular keeps; such structures were built by the Romans, 
by the Byzandnes in the sbtth century, and by the French at the 
end of the tendi century. 

These keeps are strong tower'like strucrurts with chick walk and 
wide buttresses of low projection. Normally they were built on the 
fim ground of the bailey, but at Lydford the keep stands on a 
mound and at dun it is built on the slope of a mound, the outer 
wall rising up from the ditch. They are of from two to four storeys 
and are generally divided internally by a partition wall. 
encranco doorway is usuaUy on the second storey and is reached 
by a stairway built against the side of the keep, the stairway of^ 
being contained in and protected by a fcHebuiiding. At Ncwcasde 
and Dover the entrance was on the third storey. Fi^ the entrana 
floor access to the lower and upper storeys isd the bankments k 
obtained by straight or spiral stairways. 

The principal, or great, hall was generally on the second or third 
shorty and often had a mural gallery pinning routKl ifi walk at a 
levd high above the door. Mural chambers open off the hall and 
other large apartments. Fireplaces were fonned in one of the outer 
wails. T^e was generally one and, in keeps, sometimes two 
chapek, fvmed either in the main or in the fbrebuiJdzng. Id m^xy 
kee^ as at Castle BJsing, Newcastle, and Dover there is a poeteni, 
providing means both of making a surprise attack oo the esessy 
and eflccring escape in the event of the main entrance bang 
earried. The was oflen of great depth ao4 Used with same 
chrou^sout 113 upper portion; at Newcastle this s conliiraed 

to Che bottom. The w^ pipe was of^ carried up throng tvo 
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or thfM floors, with a drawing place at each floor. Latrines, 
approached through mural passages with one or two turnings, were 
formed in the outer walls. 

Roofs constructed of timber and covered, as they often wete, 
with shingles, were always vulnerable points of attack by torches 
and other incendiary mlgiJes. As a protection against such attacks 
the walls of the keeps were carried up on all sides h^h above the 
roof line so as to form a saeen behind which the roois were effec¬ 
tively masked and shielded. 

The Tower of London was built about 1080 within the city 
and at the south-east comer of the Roman walls. As first con¬ 
structed the castle consisted of the While Tower and a bailey, later 
called the inner bailey, between the tower and the Thames. The 
wails of this bailey were built about 1097 when William Rufus made 
a levy in many parts of the country for that purpose. The middle 
bailey appears to have been formed about 1190 when i& south wall 
and the beUtower were built, but it was largely rebuilt In the thir¬ 
teenth century. The outer bailey, forming a wide terrace round the 
castle, the outer moat, the three outa gates, in line one behind the 
other, and the semi-circular baibtcan were all works carried out by 
Edward the Eiist about 1300 (pp. 66b, 69). 

The White Tower was one of ihe earliest rectangular keeps to be 
built in this country, as it is now one of the finest and b^t pr& 
served structures of Its kind in Europe, it rises to the height of 
90 ft. to the top of the parapet and has a turret at each corner 
extending high above that level. There is an apsidal projection at 
the southeast comer and a large circular turret at the north-east 
comer. The first fesms the east end of the chapel and its crypt and 
subcrypt, and the turret contsdns a spiral stairway running from 
the base to the battlemeuts. The walls are built of ragstone rubble 
with ashlar dressings; they vary from 12 ft. to 35 ft. thick at the 
base and are supported by pilaster buttresses at the comers and at 
intervals along the sides. A cross wall running north and south and 
canied up the full height of the tower divides the interior into 
two unequal parts at each storey. The western part is the greater 
and is the same aze in all storeys. The eastern part is sub^vided 
in all storeys; the southern section being occupied by the chapel of 
St. John and its undercrofts, Originally the keep was of three 
storeys only, but the two lar^ of the third storey, corre- 
^nding with the chapel and its triforium, were, at a later period, 
subdivided into two storeys by the insertion of a floor at the level 
of the mural gallery. 

The entrance was at the west end of the south wall at second 
storey level; it was reached through a forebuilding, long since dea- 
tto^d, and admitted directly into a haU 92 ft. long by 37 ft. wide; 
it & now blocked. The hall was l^ted by many windows, now 
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consclerai)]/ widened ^ there is a lireplace near the middle of the 
west wall and there were two latrines in the north wall. A doorway 
through the partition wall leads to a smaller but stQl spacious hall, 
with a fireplace, and, through the hall, to the crypt of the chapel. 
A wide spiral stairway at the north-east comer leads to the base¬ 
ment and to the upper Aeon and the battlements. The basement is 
lighted by small windows, placed high on the outside face of the 
walls and having their internal openings deflected downwards to 
a level near the ceiling; there is a well in the largest room. 

On the third etorey are the great hail, the great chamber, and 
the chapel. A mural gallery, 16 ft. above the floor, runs all round 
the outer walls and opens on to the triforium of the chapel. The 
great hall occupi^ the western portion of the storey; there is a 
^trine at the north-west comer but there is no fireplace. Two spiral 
stairways, one in each of the turrets flanking the west wall, lead 
up to battlements, thus providing ample and direct access to 
tht fighting lines from the great hall. In ^e great chamber there 
are two latrines in the north wall and a fireplace In the east wall. 
The fiues from all the fireplaces in the tower aller paasii^ up a 
short distance within the wall terminate in loophole at the re- 
enterii^ angles of the buttresses on the outside face. The chapel 
is a designed structure with nave, aisles, apsidaJ chancel and 
ambulatory. The arcades are continuous round the apse and con¬ 
sist of circular pillars, with capitals of varied designs, and round 
arches. There are two tieis of windows, one opening to the south 
aisle and the ambulatory and the other to the trifi»ium; the chapel 
is covered by a stone burel vault. 

Colchester castle was built near the centre of the town and had 
an inner bailey around the keep and an outer bailey extending to 
the town wall on the north; the defences of both baileys have been 
destroyed. The keep was built about 1080 upon Roman sub¬ 
structures and bears marked resemblance to the White Tower. 
It covers a much larger area and was deigned on a more elaborate 
scale than the latter, bur the principles of de^gn and the disposition 
of parts are the same In both buildings. At present the keep 
stan^ to the be^t of the two lower storeys only; the third storey 
was never cwnpletcd or has been dotroyed fpp. 4Bb, 71, 80a). 

There is no record of the existence of a third storey to this keep 
and there ait strong indications that the origmal desi^ was never 
fully carried out and that the design was altered when the building 
had reached its present height; it was probably found to have been 
conceived on too grandiose a scale. V/hen little more than the exist¬ 
ing height was attained (he building appears to have been roofed 
over and its defences and internal apartments adapted to the limita* 
tions of a twostorey keep. The original entrance was by a door¬ 
way at the west end of the north wall at second storey level; it was 
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approached by a flight of steps built against Ihc north wall and 
defended from an arrow-loop, looking down the stcfs. Bat early 
in the twelfth century a new and relatively wide entrance doorway 
was opened out on the south side at first storey level, and it would 
appear that the upper floor was then replanned to contain the 
great hall, the great chamber and, what was to be Che crypt, the 
chapel itself. that eKists of the third storey is the low base of 
its walls. 



COLCHESTEB. PLAN Of TOS KeEP, 

Secass Stored 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century and after standing 
roofless and derelict for a long period the was sold for its 
buildmg materials. But the attempt to pull down such sturdy walls 
for such small^zed matehals must have {Noved an un{vo6ubk 
enterprise and was abandoned. There a do evidence of «u^ erteD> 
nve demolUion as the destruction of the principal storey of so 
large a building would involve, and the damage wrought at this 
time was probably conRoed for the meet part to the puUing down 
of cbe western cross wall and the internal nxNiis near the south 
doorway. The walls are built of rubble with lacing courses of 
Roman brick; they have freestone dressings to the beig^ of ii» 
first storey and are strengthened at the comers by square tuirets 
and at the rides by pilaster buttresses The upper part of the xo* 
maining cross wril is of herringbone work. 

The south doorway was formerly entered through a forebuildiog, 
now destroyed; it is of two moulded orders, was defended by a 
pcotculiis, and gave entry to the lower storey. Near the enlrance 
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(here is a well and ihc main st4unvay of the keep. The southern 
third of the building was occupied by the chapel and its sul> 
structure and rooms stretching westward from the chapel to (he 
west wall; the remaining two-thirds was divided by two cross walls, 
running north and south, into three long ^artments. Owing to the 
destruction of the western cross wall and the rooms at the south¬ 
west it is now somewhat diihcuh to determine the original disposi* 
tion of the interior. But the great hall must have been the large 
apartment on the west side of the keep and the middle section was 
probably an aisle opening on to the hall by an arcade. The ball has 
two hreplaces, is lighted by many windows, here rttalning their 
original size, and has a latrine and an additional stair to the battle¬ 
ments at the north-west comer. The great chamber bn the east 
side of the keep has two iireplaces and a latrine; at the north end 
there is a doorway to a chamber in the comer turret and at the 
south end a doorway to the chapel. 

The main stainvay, formed in a rectangular turret at the 
south-west comer of the keep, is one of the largest and finest spiral 
stairways of its period. It has a large newel, is 16 ft. diameter 
internally and, like most of the spiral stairways of the time, the 
steps are composed of relatively sn^ material, built upon a spiral 
vault. 

Canterbury castle was built by William the First;' it is men¬ 
tioned in Domesday and there is no doubt that the site referred to 
in that document is the one on which the existing keep stands. 
Dane John, at one time thought a possible site, was one of four 
mounds standing whhin a Roman cemetery in one of which a 
Roman cremation interment was found. The castle was buat 
within and on the south side of the ancient city, the Roman wall 
forming one side of iu rectangular bailey. In 1166 the bailey 
was extended eastward and as then completed had a gateway to 
the dty on the north onH one to the field, the Roman Worth Gate, 
on the south. All the defences of the bailey have been swept away 
and now the keep, which was at its south-west comer, stands isolated 
and in ruins (p. 73). 

Since the fint references to expenses for works on the castle 
occur in 117^74, when the sum of £24. 6. 0. was spent on the 
keep and ca»le, and in the following year when £5. 11. 7. was 
spent on the keep, it has been su^ested that the keep is referable 
to that Mriod. But It has been assumed far too oRen (hat entries 
in the Chancery rolls of small sums for building works indicate 
major operations. Reference to such expenses before 1160 are 
rare and when at the time of Henry the Second they become more' 
fretjuent and when, as here, the sums are small, they refer obviously 
to repairs or minor alterations and relate rather to old to 

r William of Poiden. 
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new cMll^ The design and details of the icep at Canterbury 
show cl^ly that this smjcturc is one of the earliest of its kind in 
ti^Iand and was built about 1080. 

^ keep, measuring externally 88 ft. by 76 ft, coveia less than 
halt the area of the keep at Colchester; it was originally of three 
storeys but the third storey was pulled down early in the nineteenth 
^tury, when the structure was sold for its building materials. 
The cross walls were also taken down at this time and the worit 
of demolition was only abandoned when it was found too costly 
^ undertaking. The walls are built of rubble with Caen stone 
drcasuig, they are 9 ft. 2 in. thick, have deep battered plinths and 
arc strengthened by buttresses at the comcre and side. 

IntemaJIy each storey was divided into three main sections by two 
rumiing east and wet, and the two lateral sections were 
subdivided by short walls running north and south. The entrance 
dooway has been destroyed but there arc indications that it was 
at the west end of the central hall at second storey level and was 
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approached by a (light of steps, built against the west wall and 
protected by a forebuildiog. Since the partition walls no longer 
exist the doorways and other features they contained can only be 
rccovemd from drawings made before their destruction. The large 
central hall of the second storey was lighted by two windows at 
the east end but apparently had no hreplaces. On the north of the 
hall there was a long room lighted by three windows and having 
a round backed iireplace with (lues passing through the wall to 
the outside face. A small chamber at the west end of the room 
was reached by a mural passage numing round the end of the 
short partition wall. 

On the south side of the hall were two rooms» that on the west 
being the kitchen and the other probably a sleeping room with a 
latrine in the south-east comer. The kitchen has a large circular 
fireplace of unusual design in its loutb-west comer. It is 8 fr. 10 in, 
diameter, rises 20 ft. up the wall without diminution in size, and at 
that height a finished with a domed vault with Hues isuing through 
loopholes at the re'entering angles of the buttresses outside. The 
lower part of the fireplace, where combustion occurs, is faced with 
herringbone masonry. A deep recess on the north-east comer of 
the kitchen gave access to the well, which had another drawing 
place in the basement. All the rooms of this upper storey were 
well lighted by windows having internal jambs which are not 
stayed in the more usual manner but are stepped back in three 
c^ers, the innermost order of that at the east end of the north 
wall forming a recess 15 ft. wide and 20 ft. high; the windows in 
some of the early keeps in France are formed in this rnanner. 

A spiral sturway at the north-east comer of the keep led up 
to the third storey and the battlements and down to the basement, 
and a short stairs in the south wall led from the kitchen to the 
basement, where were the storerooms. Three of these storerooms 
had no windows of any kind while the other two received only 
such light and ventilation as could be admitted through loopholes; 
the loops b»Dg set high up in the outer face of £e east wall, 
above the floor level of the second storey, and having their inner 
openings deflected ra^dly downwards to the basement. 

Pevenscy casde was built in the latter part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury at the east Gid of the Roman fort. It consisted of a rectan¬ 
gular keep, of which the Roman wall formed one side, and a bailey 
extending eastward from the keep into the fort, then an inhabited 
town. The castle of that period must have been of conadwable 
strength for when attacked by William Rufus in 1086 the king 
pounded away at its walls with his siege tonnes for six weeks without 
effect and it was only the want of supplies and the knowledge that 
Robert’s cause had failed that induced the garrison to surrender. 
The defences of the bailey were rebuilt in eh; thirteenth century. 
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the gatehouse and waU towen bdooging to that period. The wide 
berm which pascs round the walls between the curtain and the 
ditch and the provision of sbi sallz-ports, reached by steps down 
from the courtyard and opening on to ^e berm, aie noticeable 
features in the defensive system 18). 

The keep as first built about 1080 was a plain rectangular struc¬ 
ture, measuring internally 57 ft. by 32 ft., and having an apsidal 
chapel whidt projected eastward beyond the line of the fort. In 
the thirteenth century it was strengthened by the addition of five 
heavy turrets, built against its cornets and sides; the turrets oo the 
weat aide bemg deflected in order to point towards the entiance 
gateway into the bailey. A fi^ebuilding was also raised against 
its south side. The remains of the keep, consisting of Che lower 
part of the walls only, were for a long period buried beneath 
debris and accumulated soil, now reraov^. 

In some castles of the latter part of the eleventh century the 
strong point of the rectification is a gatehouse, or a rectangular 
structure built close beside the main gateway. Exeter, Ludlow, 
and Chepstow are samples. 

Exeter is described by Ordericus as a rich and ancient city, forti¬ 
fied with much care. He wiiies that in pieparaiion for V^illiam’s 
attack in 1068 the citizens built or repaiied walls and towers and 
stra^thened the defences all round. On WilUam'a arrival be 
found the gates closed against him and crowds of defenders posted 
on the walls anH outworks. After eighteen days of violent attack 
the walls were undermined and the dty fell. William then ordered 
a castle to be built within and at the north corner of the city; the 
city wall forming two sides of a rectangular bailey. The gatehouse 
is of this period. There are remains of two wall towers, of late 
date, on the east and of a square tower, the lower pan of which 
was originally solid, on the west. The curtam walls sdll stand almost 
to their full height on the west but are broken down dbewhere; aS 
the mediaeval buildings of the bailey have been 8v^>t away. 

The gatehouse, which appears to have been virtually cbe keep, 
Blands on the line of the curtain between the bailey and the city; 
there are still two storeys of single rooms above the gateway but 
the upper parts of the walls and the battlements have been dci* 
troyed. All the rooms of the gatehouss must have been reached 
from the wall on the curtain, fco* there are no indkatiofB of 
approach from below. The rocen above the gateway was Lighted 
from the side towards the city by a twin wmdw, ca^ of the two 
ligKtn of which has a wide openu^ and a oiangular bead, a design 
pois Fin^ to the use of Saxos methods and labour. The room abtm 
has a window to the b^y of a angle light with a triangular bead. 
Whatever other amenities the building cont^ned may have bea 
m an upper floor, now (pp- 80a» 145). 
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Ludlow castle is one of the most powerful and complete 
examples of mediaeval military architecture in Groat Britain. Its 
walls and towers are in good condition and its ranges of internal 
buildings of all periods from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, 
though roofless and somewhat weatherworn, are still in excellent 
state of preservadon. 

The castle stands on elevated ground on the left bank of the 
River Tcmc and is defended on the north and west by steep slopes 
down from the walls and on the east and south by two ditdia, one 
between the two baileys and one between the outu baHey and the 
town. The inner bailey was buflt about 1090, and the keep, the 
curtain, and the wall towers, are all of that period. The original 
gateway CO the bafley was through the keep. The outer bailey was 
added m the latter part of the twelfth century and Its curtmn wall 
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and ihe outer gate, now in ruins» arc of that period; tlie buildiiiga 
within the outer baUcy, all of later date, are ruinous. A postern 
in the north wall of the bailey is built of old moulded stones and 
its door is plated with stone slabs. 

Standing against the north wall of the inner bailey is an excep¬ 
tionally fine range of domestic buildings, dating from the latter 
years of the thirteenth and early years of the fourteenth centuries. 
They include the great hall, the great chamber, and a tower which 
projects outside the curtaui and contains many tiers of chambers. 
The living rooms to the east of the great chamber were rebuilt in 
the sixteenth century. In the thirteenth century a special court for 
the keep was formed by walling in a space within die bailey north 
of the keep. There is a well in this court, and bufit in a wall tower 
at the south-west is a large oven, 12 fk. 6 in. diameter, with a 
domed roof. 

The keep, called the great tower, though begun about 1090 was 
not finish^ until early In the twtifch century. At first it was of 
two storeys only, the gateway and a lofty storey over the gateway, 
the walls rising up to considerable height ail round to screen and 
protect the roof of the hall, which was the principal apartment of 
the upper storey. The hall was originally reached by a stairway 
which, from a doorway in the courtyard, passed up in the thick¬ 
ness of the east wall of the gateway. On the east side of the hall 
there are two deep recesses and on the west side 1$ a doorway lead¬ 
ing to a sleeping chamber, 16 ft long by 8 ft wide. Thm is a 
latrine at the south end of the chamber. At the south end of the 
hall are doors, one on either ^de, leading out to the wall walk on 
the curtain. It is interesting to note that the doorway opening to 
the wall walk on the west side of the keep and that to the btrine, 
both dating from early years of the twelfth century, have beads 
composed of a fiat lin^ with a corbel projecting out on either aide 
Co diminish the span. The original stairway to the battlements is 
now blocked; it was In Che east wall (pp. 76, 80a). 

In the latter part of the twelfth century a new gateway to the 
bailey was made through the curtain imme^tely to the ease of the 
keep. The old gateway was blocked at both ends, covered with a 
vault and convuted into a prison. The hall was then divided into 
two storeys and a further storey was formed in the roof ^aee. Zn 
the fifteenth century the north end of the keep either or was 
taken down and the north wall was rebuilt 11 ft. farther ba^ 
the sise of the keep being diimnished to that extent. The lower 
stairway from the courtyard was blocked at the bottom and the 
present spiral stairway built. 

The chapel of Su Mary Magdalene within the bailey is one of 
the few round churches remaming in this country. It dates mainly 
from tbeeaiiy years of the twelfth century and conssted origioally 
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of a round nave and a chancel with eastern apse; (he chancel has 
been destroyed but the nave remains. The nave is a remarkably 
beautiful buildings richly embellished with chevron and other 
Norman ornament, and having a wall arcade all round the interior. 

Chepstow casde was begun by William Filz-Osbem about 
1070; it stands on a sairow and high tongue of rock which runs 
out eastward between the River Wye and a deep ravine, with a 
fall from west to east. On the north are high precipices down to 
the river and on the south steep descents to the ravine. The middle 
part of the tongue is gathered in to the form of a narrow ridge and 
oa this ridge the keep was built; there were two baileys, one at 
either end of the ridge, and they were connected by a narrow 
passage rumuog along beside the keep. The keep with its strongly 
guarded passage occupies the full width of the ridge. The west 
bailey was defended by a deep ditch, dug through the tongue from 
side to side, and it is probable that the east bailey had a similar 
defence, but its original disposition is obscured by later work. 

In the thirteenth century the castle was conriderably enlarged 
and strengthened; the wet bailey, now called the middle bailey, 
was rebuilt smd a new and powerful ward, called the lower bailey, 
was thrown out at the east, and a barbican, with an additional 
ditch, was built on the west. 

The keep, built about 1070, was so drastically altered in the 
thiiteenth century and its interior is now so completely gutted that 
it is difficult to determine its original disposition. It now forms 
one large hall of three storeys, measuring internally 89 f%. 4 in. by 
28 f^. 9 in. at the west end and 30 ft 6 in. at the east end. The 
east end wall and the south waU, the sides most open to attack, 
are 8 fl. 6 in. thick; the other two walls are thinner; all the walls 
are sCrei^tbened by pilaster buttresses. The original entrance was 
at second storey level and was reached by a murid stairway which 
passes up the east wall from a doorway, it^f 7 ft, above the ground 
outside; the doorway was protected by a forebuilding, since des¬ 
troyed. At a later period the lobby inside the doorway, from which 
the mural stairway ascends, was continued straight through the wall 

The second storey, entered by a door at the south-east comer 
from the mural staiis, was the principal floor of the building; it 
was lighted by windows in the north wall, opening out over the 
roof of the passage be^veen the baileys, and has in its south and 
west walls continuous series of deep recesses, which were perhaps 
sleeping cubicles; some of them have been blocked. There can be 
no doubt that the floors of this and the third storey received intei^ 
mediate support from posts running down the axial line of the 
buildup; (or althoi^h the clear span is not too great fa* the timber 
flocie and roofs of the period there is no indication of the use of 
the heavy beams that w»ild be required for such a span. 
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When the keep was rcraodciJcd in the thirteenth century a cross 
waU was built from side to side dividing the structure into two 
'’Unequal sections; the greatest, that on the east, was the great hall 
and the other probably the great chamber. The cross waU, on 
the evidence of its demgn and the angle of the springing of its 
arches, must have been a richly moulded arcade of two arches 
having a central pier in line with the posts supporting the floors. 
The suggestion that afUr these alterations were made the third 
storey had no floor but that a timber gallery passed along the 
north and east walls is untenable. For, not only would such a 
barrack'likc structure be utterly incongruous to a hall so richly 
decorated, but the walls show no Indications of the beams and 
brackets necessary for the support of a gallery. 

The basement, containing the storerooms, was probably reached 
from the floor above by steps, since removed; the existing doorway, 
broken through from the passage on the north, is relatively modem. 
The storerooms received light and ventilation through three small 
windows opening on to the passage. From the great hall a spiral 
stairway at the south'east comer, in continuation of the mural 
stair of entrance, leads up to the third storey, and from this level 
another stairway opening out from a window jamb at the north' 
west comer of the keep leads to the battlements. The pasage 
between the baileys on the north &de of the keep rises ab^ the 
sheer face of the clifl; it was defended by a gate at either end and 
lighted from windows in its outer wall (p. 160). 

Castles with rectangular keeps built during the (int half of the 
twelfth century followed on much the same lines as those noted 
above. The portcullis is now introduced In the gateways and there 
is evidence of machicolations in the entrance passages. Meutriires, 
or arrowdoops, commanding the field and the gateway pasages, 
also come into prominence. As In the eaite work the flrep^ea 
have round backs and thdr flues pass to the outside face of the wall. 
In the later works of the latter half of the century there is an ample 
provision of mural chambers, the fireplace is straight backed and 
its flue passes straight up the wall to a chimney, and the entrance 
is often on the third instead of the second storey. Sherborne, 
Rochester, Hedingham, Cattle Rising, and Kenilworth are examples 
of castles built during the first half of the twelfth century; 
N<»wich, Scarborough, Glun, and Portchesler of those built dunag 
the middle part; and Bamborough, Richmood, Newcastle and Dover 
of those built in the Utter half of the century. 

Sherborne castle was built about 1120 by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Though there appear to have been some outworks, now 
destroyed, the castle consists esentiaJIy of a bailey with straight 
ddtt f>nH ^Uyed comers. A feature of thh castle is that the main 
internal buildings are grouped together about a square courtyard, 
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near the middle of ihn bailey and well away from the walls. The 
rectangular keep occupies a commanding position at the south>w^ 
corner of the group, jutting out south and west beyond ihe other 
buiidini?. There is a gateluuse of the early period at the south¬ 
west of the bailey; and modem investigations have brought to light 
the foundations of a second gate, with outward exten^ns, on the 
north; a third gate, on the north-east; and a tower at the north¬ 
west. There was probably anotlier tower, not yet investigated, at the 
south-east. The castle is surrounded by a wide and deep rooai. 



The keep, built at the time of the foundation of the castle, is in 
a very ruinous condition though its walls still stand in places to 
the hdght of about 50 ft. above the ground. The walls are 9 ft. 
thick and when first built the keep meastired internally 37 ft. by 
23 ft., but soon after its completion the south end wall was taken 
down and 15 ft. added to Us length; the walls of the extension 
bdng less than half the thickness of the original work. The base¬ 
ment is divided into two barrel-vaulted cellaiB by a thick wall 
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running axially, At the south eud^ wl\ere the extension occurs, the 
partition wall gives place to two arches, divided by a circular ^ar 
with scalloped capital. The second storey has no partitions 
but forms a single hall 52 ft. long. There was a forebuilding, 
DOW very ruinous, which contained the steps of approach to the 
heep. 

The castles of Devises and Old Sanim, now reduced to founda> 
cions and bases of walls, were also built about 1120. In both castles 
the keep U in line with the curtain on the opposite side of the 
bailey from the gatehouse, while the hall, the principal chambers 
and the domestic oiHces are grouped in ranges nearby but distinct 
from the keep. 

Newark castle, built about 1130 by Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, now consists of the western half of what appears to have 
been a rectangular bailey; tbe eastern half of the bailey has been 
destroyed. The remains arc extenave and of impc«ng djaracler. 
They include the original gatehouse and adjoining portion of the 
curtain west of it, the whole of the west curtain on the right bank 
of the Trent, with a tower near the middle and one at either end, 
and the vaulted undercroft of the great ball. Much rebuilding and 
alteration took place in the thirteenth century when the north-west 
tower, which has a bottle-necked prison in the basement, was built. 
There is a Watergate through the west wail. 

The gatehouse, hkp. those at Exeter and Ludlow, combined the 
functions of gateway and keep. Its settbg in the curtain is 
unusual. The curtain on tbe west is in line with the gat^ 
house but that on the east runs obliquely, forward, thus com¬ 
manding tbe entrance and providing a point of attack from its 
battlements on tbe flank of an ap^iroachiz^ enemy. There was a 
drawbridge over the moat, working between two walls which pro¬ 
ject out from the gatehouse. There were probably machicolations 
in the fore pan of the passage but the o^y other defence was a 
two-leaved door, placed midway in the passage and secured by a 
heavy timber bar; there was no portcullis. The upper floors have 
been much altered at later periods; they were reac^ by a spiral 
stairway which is entered from the courtyard. 

Rochester castle was built within and at the south-west coiner 
of the Roman dry, two walls of which formed part of its curtain. 
It stands on the ri^t bank of tbe Medway, has a lozer^e-sbaped 
plan, with the long axis running north and south, and was for¬ 
merly divided into two baileys by a cross wall. The inner bailey, 
wi^ the keep built against the Roman wall. Is at the south end 
of the castle and the whole work was surrounded by a moat. 
Tbe castle was begun in 10S7 and was held against WilUajti Rufus 
in tbe following year. The gatehouse and large portions of the 
curtain have disappeared entirdy and those parts of the curtain 
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and of the wail towers which remain arc most fragmentary and 
ruinous. 

The keep, built about 11$0, Is one of the most imposing and 
best preserved siructuro of its type. It is of four tall storeys, with 
a tuiret at each comer and a forebuilding, containmg the entrance 
porch with chapel above, at the north-cast comer. The walls are 
1 2 ft. thick at the base and rise, with a considerable batter, to the 
height of 113 ft.; the turrets projectu^ up anotlier 12 ft. A cross 
wall, ri^g through the full height of the keep, divides each storey 
into two almcet equal sections. The entrance is at second storey 
level and is by way of flights of steps which b^n at the outer face 
of the west wall, rum round the norih*west comer and rise to 
the porch. The steps were defended from the porch and by a gate, 
now destroyed, chmwn across Them at the comer; there was a 
drawbridge immediately in front of the porch. Passing through 
the entrance to the porch, another doorway, defended by a port* 
cuhla, admitted to the main body of the keep (pp. SOb, 86a). 

The two large rooms of the second storey were lighted by small 
windows, have each a round'backed fireplace with a flue passing 
to the outer face of the keep, and have mural latrines. A well 
shaft in the cross wall has a drawing place here, another in the 
floor below, and a tliird in the great hall above. From the second 
storey two spiral stairways in opposite comers of the keep rise to 
the upper floors and the battlements, that at the north-east comer 
also descending to the first storey. The great hall is on the third 
storey. Here, ftc cross wall beingjherced by an arcade, the room 
extends across the whole floor. Tlierc are two tiers of windows, 
the upper tier opening on to a mural gaDcry, 14 ft. above the 
floor. There is a fireplace in each of the north and south waJb 
and there arc four latrines. The fireplaces are similar in form to 
those below; their arches, as well as those of the arcade and the 
internal openings of the windows are all enriched with mouldings 
and chevron ornament. After the siege of 1215, when a breech 
was made in the keep, the south-east turret was rebuilt in its 
present round fonn, and the curtain wall was rebuilt farther out, 
clear of the keep, at the same time. 

Hedingham castle now consists of the keep, wliich stands on a 
natural mound surrounded by a moat, and a bailey; the defences of 
the bailey have been destroyed. The moat is now crossed by a bridge 
built in the early part of the sixteenth century, 

The keep is a noble and well-preserved structure, built about 
113D. It is of four storeys without partitions, each storey having 
one large central room. There is a turret at each comer, two of 
them still lisii^ 20 ft. above the battlements, and there is a pilaster 
buttress midway between the turrets on each side. The floor of 
the second storey is supported by heavy beams, but the floors of 
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ihc illird and founli storeys received intennedlate support from 
arciies of a sin^e span, thnnvn from side to side acros the middle 
of the keep; the lower arch is broiccn down. 

The entrance is at second storey level and is reached by a n%ltt 
of steps, built against the west wall and formeiiy enclcecd in a 
forcbuiJdii^, now destroyed. The doorway into the keep was 
defended by a portcullis, operated from a window recess above, 
and a beavy timber bar. Both the second and third storeys are 
lighted by windows set in wide and lofty internal reccssa, have 
mural chambers opening out of the main room, and each has a 
fireplace similar to (hose at Rochester. The great hall is on the third 
storey; it is a lofty room with two tiers of ^vindows; the upper tier 
opening on to a mural gallery, 12 ft. 6 in. above the floor. A spiral 
stairway at the north-west comer rises from the basement to the 
battlements. 

At Castle Rising the keep stands in the middle of tlie bailey, 
which is surrounded by a wdt and deep ditch, and there are two 
outworks, one on cither side of the bailey. Except for the frag- 
mencary ruins of the gateway all the defences of the bailey have 
disappeared, and apare from the keep the sole remnants of the 
bailey buildings are the foundations of an apsidal chapel of the 
Norman period. 

The keep was built about 1140 and its walls are stiU complete 
up to and including the base of the parapet; it is of two lofty 
storeys. There are turrets at the comers and pilaster buttresses at 
intervals along the sides; the turrets and buttresses being faced with 
ashlar and the panels of walling between them wirb coursed 
rubble. That elegance as well as strength was a factor in the design 
is shown by the unusual external cml^llisbments; the turrets and 
buttresses having vertical roll mouldings and the forebuildiog being 
decorated with arcading. 

The entrance b at the second storey and the stairway of aj^roach 
in the forebuildiug was defended by three doors, oot at ^e foot, 
one midway and the third into the porch at the head. The middle 
doorway is defended by a machicolation opening out from the 
floor of a passage in its vault ^d by an arrow-loop commanding 
the fim flight of steps from the same passage. The entrance into 
the keep from the porch, a richly moulcfed doorway of three ondet, 
b blocked and the present entrance b by a narrow doorway broken 
through at the side. 

IntemaUy (he keep is divided into two unequal parts by a wall 
running Icn^hwise. In the lower storey there b no further divi^n 
but in the upper storey both sections are subdivided, the larger to 
form the great hall and the kitchen, and the other the great cham¬ 
ber, the chapel and ante-chapel. The chapel and the porch, both 
on the east side of the keep, being lower than the other apartmenis 
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have an additional storey formtd over them. Originally the great 
haU had an arcade of three arches running axially through it; but 
this, together with the supporting arcade briow, has been destroyed. 
A mural gallery runs along the north wall of the hall at floor level, 
Laving windows on the outside and opening to the hall by wide 
arches. The kitchen ftnH io offices are at the west end of the hall 
and in the north-west turret of this section there is a fireplace with 
a large circular flue, 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, which rises at that size 
a considerable height up the wall with loopholes to the outside and 
then, gathering over, ascends as an ordinary flue to the top of the 
wall; the flue is doubtless a laser extension. 

A passage at the south-east of the great hail leads to the chapel 
and, farther on, crossing above the middle gate of the forebuildlng, 
to a postern which opens out in the east wall high above the 
ground. The chapel and ante-chapel both have remains of rich 
decoration. Two wide spiral stairways in comer turrets descend to 
the basement, where there is a weU, and rise to the batdements. 
An interesting development in the sanitary arraagements of this 
keep is the concentration of the latrines on one side of the build¬ 
ing, here on the west. 

Kenilworth castle as flist completed during the flist half of the 
twelfth century stood within the limits of the present inner bailey, 
a natural knoll of sandstone and gravel; the castle was defended 
all round by a wide and deep moat The keep and the curtain 
walls on the north and south sides of the bailey are of the early 
period, as are the foundations of a rectangular structure at the 
south-east of the bfuiey brought to light in 1931; but the other 
original buildings have given place to daborate stmctuies of later 
periods. The outer bailey arid extecuive outworks were added in 
the ibiitcenth century (p^. 1S7, 139, 153). 

The keep, called Caesar’s tower, is an exceptionally powerful 
building; its walls are 14 ft thick above a deep battered plinth 
and are strengthened at the comers by masrive turrets of deep 
projection and at the rides by wide buttresses. It is of two tall 
storeys, the lower 20 ft, and the upper 25 ft. high. The walls rise 
high above the upper storey to protect and mask the roof and the 
floor of the lower storey inside is 19 ft. above that of the ground 
outride on the north, ftie ride exposed to the fleld. So that the 
total height on this side to the crest of the parapet must have been 
about 80 ft.; and the height of the turrets 100 ft- When the castle 
was “slighted” in 1648 the north wall of the keep was blown 
down entirely and the parapet ariri upper parts of the turrets 
destroyed. 

The entrance was at the upper stemy by a doorway at the south¬ 
west comer of the keep, which was reached by a flight of steps 
built against the west w^l. The steps were removed in 1392 when 
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an annex was added at the west end of the building. Internally 
there is no cross waU^ each of the two storeys consisting of one 
spacious hall, augmented by large and lof^ window recesses. The 
heavy floor and roof beams were supported on wide offsets in the 
walls. In the upper storey there are two windows in the west wall, 
with round bea^ and tall sills, which retain their original fc»nn 
except that they have been enlarged by the removal of the outer 
order; ail the other windows were altered in the sbciccnth century 
when large mnilioncd windows were inserted in the recesses. The 
bead of an original window can be seen above the lintel of the 
westenunost window on the south. The original fireplace, if any, 
must have been In the north wall; the small fireplace in the west 
wall was inserted about 1570. At the south'east corner of the haU 
there is a well whicb has a drawing place both here and in the 
storey below, and at the north-cast comer there is a spiral stairway 
leading down to the lower storey and up to the battlements. 

In the lower storey one original window remains intact in the 
east wall; it is of unusual design. It has a tall and narrmv opening, 
7 ft 3 in. h^h by 4 in. wide, placed midway in the thickness of the 
wall, with widely splayed jambs and trumpet shaped heads open¬ 
ing out to the exterior as well as the interior. Both turrets on the 
east side of the keep arc built soHd up to the floor level of the upper 
storey, except that part of the north-east turret is occupied by the 
stairway. The south-west turret was also solid up to the same level 
before 1570 when the lower part was hollowed out to form addi¬ 
tional chambers. The north-west turret is occupied by three tiers 
of latrines, one opening out from each of the two storeys and the 
third reached from the battlements; so that here all the latrines are 
assembled in one comer turret. The battlements of the keep arc in 
two licis. 

The keep at Lydford is a small rectangular building of two 
storeys, standing on the top of a low mound; it dates about U50, is 
built of rubble, and has neither tuirets nor buttreses. The entrance 
is at ground floor level, on the north ride of the keep fadng towards 
the bailey. The door was secured by a stout timfcir bar but there 
was no portcullis. Straight mural stairways lead to the upper levels. 
Internally the keep is divided by partition walls Into three sections 
in the lower storey and two in the upper storey. The basement 
windows are splay^ both outwards and inwards from small open¬ 
ings midway in the thickness of the wall. There arc traces of a 
bt^ey but all its defences have been destroyed (p. 86a). 

Portebester castle is built at the south-west comer of the Roman 
fort; it has a rectangular baicy of which two sides are fonned by 
the Roman walls. The curtain walls within the fort, the keep, the 
square tower at the south-east corner, and the main part of the 
gatehouse, all date fr«n the twelfth century. The keep stands at 
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the Dorth-wc5t comer of the baijey with its north and west sides 
projecting beyond the of the Roman walls, A moat, fed 
through a sluice in the north wah, passes in front of the two sides 
of the castle within the fort, Icavii^ a wide berm on either flank 
of the gatehouse on the souA. In the fourteenth century ihe gate¬ 
way was extended outwards and defended by two portcullises, The 
great hall and its oiflees which were built against the curtain 
within the bafley were rebuilt in the fourteenth century and later 
periods but fragments of the original work including internal wall 
arcading still remain (p. 20). 

The keep was originally of two tall storeys with its walls lising 
high above the roof. In the latter part of the twelfth century the 
walls were raised, a third storey was formed in the space occupied 
by the old root and a fourth storey above. The existing gable-like 
parapets are of much later date. The walls, up to the ordinal 
height, are strengthened by buttresses on the exposed ^des, north 
and west. 

The entrance was at the second storey, through a forebuilding 
which is now very ruinous; the forebuHding having a chapel on 
one aide of the entrance and a guardroom on the other. A cross 
wall, running east and west, divides the interior into two sections. 
The north room of the entrance floor has a fireplace with wide flue 
rising vertically up to a dome and there issuing to the outside face 
by loopholes, like that at Castle Risii^ without the later exteusion, 
and reminiscent of the large one at Canterbury. There is a well In 
the south room and both rooms are provided with mural latrines. 
A spiral stairway on the south rises from the ground floor to the 
upper parts of the keep. The windows of the ground floor are 
splayed both itmde and out like those of Lydfo^. 

Gorfe castle presents a most formidable aspect as seen when 
approached from the north, the hill-top on which it stands crowned 
by the imposing ruins of its keep. The casde stands on an isolated 
hill in the middle of a range which stretches across the centre of 
the Isle of Puibeck; the hill is almost entirely surrounded at its 
foot by a natural moat formed by two streams. The site was 
occupied in the fim part of the eleventh century by a hall, the 
remains of which are still standing, but the earliest part of the 
casde is the curtain wall surrounding the inner bailey at the summit 
of the hiU. This wall is from tea to twelve feet thick and was built 
during the latter part of the eleventh century. The keep was built 
about 1140 and the middle and outer baileys were added during 
the thirteenth century^ {pp. 86a, 86b, 87, 151). 

The keep stands against the inner face of the south wall of the 
curtain, looking towa^ the approach to the castle. It was of three 
Storeys, the first a low basement and eadi of the others 24 ft. high . 

* Coi^ CuUe, /irdi 4 Mlogla. LXXlV, 1999. 
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The walls arc carried up to mask the roof and at this level are 
decorated externally with blind arcade^ the lines of the ongmal 
twin roof can be se^ on the inner face of the south wall, '^ere 
are no turrets but the walU are strengthened by buttress^ at the 
comers and at intervals along the sides. Each korey was dmded 
into one large and two smaller rooms. The northern half of the 
keep, the partition walls, and the steps of approach to the entrance 
were all destroyed in the slighting” of the castie in 1646. 

The entrance was at the third storey and was reached by a Sight 
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of steps built against the west side, the lower part of the flight 
being exposed and the upper part enclosed in a forebuilding. The 
stairs of descent from here to the two lower floors have been 
destroyed, but a spiral stairway at the south-east comer rose to the 
battlements. In the sixteenth century the old roof was removed 
and a fourth storey formed in the roof space. Shordy after the 
];cep was floished an addition was made on the south side, the new 
work rising up from the low ground outside the curtain. In making 
thk addition the wall walk on the emtain was not obstructed but 
carried straight through the new building as a lofty barrel-vaulted 
passage. 

A remarkable feature of Corfe castle is the excellent quality of 
its masonry. The walls are composed of a core of chalk and 
rubble fac^ with a very durable limestone, quarried locally, and 
the mortar used is so powerful that when the castle was bbwn up 
by gunpowder in 1646 whole masses of masonry having fallen 
down, in places as much as 40 ft., have held together so tenaciously 
as to remain on the ground unbroken to the present day. 

Of Norwich castle the only surviving portion is the keep, which 
was built about the middle of tbetwelf^ century; all other parts 
of the castle havii^ either been absorbed in later structures or 
pulled down and built over. During the early part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the keep itself was completely gutted and its battie- 
ments taken down. In 1790 its walls were refaced externally and 
the forebuilding reconstructed, and In 1894 it was reroofed and 
fitted up as a museum. The keep is of three storeys and was divided 
interntdly by a cross wall, now destroyed. The entrance was at the 
third storey and was readied by flights of steps in a forebuilding at 
(he east side of the keep; the great hall was on this floor. Two 
spiral stairways at opposite comers rose from ground level to the 
l^ttlements. There was a well in the cross wall. 

Guildford castle, Surrey, and Gun casUe, Salop, both have a 
rectangular keep standii^ on the edge of a mound, the outer end 
rising up vertically from the ditch and the inner end based on the 
top of the mound. So placed, while leas excavation was necessary 
in order that the whole building should stand on natural soH, as it 
doubtless does, the defenders on its battlements commanded and 
could cnfllade the outer face of the curtain on either side. Both 
keeps were built about 1150. Guildford castle con^sts of the keep 
on the mound, and two baileys stretchiz^ in line from the keep 
towards the river; the mound is surrounded by a wide ditch. On 
the top of the mound there still remains a piece of the wall of 
a pol)^Dal shell keep which existed long before the present keep 
was buijt. Only fragments now re main of the defences and build¬ 
ings of the baileys. They include walls of a group of domestic 
buildings in the inner bailey, dating from the twelfth century; parts 
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of the inner gateway, of about 1300; and walls incorporated in a 
sevenceenih'CCntupy house adjacent to the gateway. 

The keep sunds on the east slope of the mound, projecting out¬ 
ward from the dd shell wall, which was broken through for its 
reception. The east waU, rising up from the ditch and facing 
towards the field, is 14 ft. thick above a battered pHnth and stands 
upon virgin chalk. The other walls are 10 ft. thick and no doubt 
rest on the same natural bed; deep excavations made in 1387 led to 
that conclusion. It is of three storeys, the floor of the first storey be¬ 
ing on a level with the top of the mound. The walls art buttressed at 
the comers and midway in their sides and are built mainly of chalk 
made, the buttresses being principally of ashlar and the panels of 
walling bepvecn of rubble with swne herringbone courses. 

The entrance was at the second storey by a door in Che south 
wall, 14 ft. above the ground, and appears to have been reached 
from the wall walk on the old shell. It is a relatively small keep, 
measuring internally at tl\e base 26 ft. 3 in. by 23 ft.; there are 
no partitions, and the floors were of timber, supported on offsets in 
the walls. The second storey was lighted by two windows, one in 
each of the east and west walls; there is a mural chamb^ at the 
north-west and a latrine at the north-east. A doorway at the south 
end of the west wall leads fust to a vestibule and then, tuming (he 
comer within the wall, to a mural chapel running eastward from 
this point; both the chapel and vestibule are embellished with wall 
arcades. This little oratory was for many yeara used as a prison 
and there are numerous graffiti on its walls. 

Access down to (he ground storey must have been by a trap-door 
in the entrance floor. The third storey and the batdements were 
reached by a spiral stairway, the steps of which have been taken 
out, at the north-west comer of the keep. In the third storey a 
window, looking towards the bailey, has a spacious level sill wtdeh 
is placed so high above the floor as to require a stair of access, 
formed within the wall. At the south-east comer there is a double 
latrine. There are no original fireplaces in the keep. The fireplaces 
in the second and third storeys are insertions of a much later date. 

Clun castle has a high mound at the point of a sharp bend of 
the ELiver Clun and inner and outer baileys stretching from the 
mound away from the river. A deep moat encircles the mound and 
the baileys. The site was probably fortified by Robert de Say, who 
owned the land at the time of Domesday; a small rising on the 
mound and fragments of a curtain wall may beloi^ to this period; 
the wall towers were added later. 

The keep is of four storeys, two of them below the level of the 
top of the mound, and, although still standing to neariy its full 
height, is in a very ruinous conefition. It is a rectangular building 
rising on the north side of the mound tvith the long sides running 
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norlli and louth, norUi end wall rising up directly from the ditcli; 
Ibere was a turret at each comer, The south wall, rising from near 
the top of liic mound, has been destroyed together with the turrets 
on either flank; there was no cross wall. The ordinal entrance was 
probably at the third storey, through a doorway in the destroyed 
wall, and the main stairway, now non-existent, in one of the south 
turrets. A straight mural stairway leads from the second storey 
down to the basement and to a narrow postern; the postern was 
probably broken through the relatively thin wall at the foot of the 
stairway at a later date. The existing turrets on the north are solid 
in the two lower storeys but contain chambers at third and fourth 
storey levels. In each of the second, third, and fourth storeys there 
is a firej^ce with Hue passing up to the cop of the wall, 

Scarborough castle stands on a wide flat-topped peninsula which 
juts out into the North Sea 300 h. above sea level and is connected 
to the mainland by a narrow isthmus; the isthmus being cut acnass 
by a natural gorge midway in its length. On the eastern edge of the 
promontory are the remains of the Roman ^gnal station noted in 
Chapter Four. The wh(fle promontory, of which the castle occupies 
but a relatively small portion, is defended on the south-west by a 
powerful wall, a steep declivity, and a wide and deep moat, called 
Castle Dyke. On all other sides of the flat table top there are 
precipitous falls down to the sea. Tlie castle is built at the head of 
the isthmus, on the land side of the promontory, and consists of 
a rectangular keep, a bailey to the south of the keep, a funnel- 
shaped outwork, a bridge across the gorge and a barbican at the 
far end of the bridge. The bridge has a tower in the middle and a 
drawbndge on dtber side of the tower (pp. d6b, 91, 92a). 

The ale was first fortified about 11^ by W illiam U Gres, Earl 
of Albcrmarle, who built a tower on or near the position occupied 
by the existing keep. In 1155 the castle was ceded to Henry the 
Second, who rebuilt the keep and strengthened the ocher fortifica¬ 
tions. The curtain walls probably belong to this period though 
strengthened by towers at a later date. The bridge and barbican 
were built in the thirteenth century, It was a powerful castle on a 
formidable site. Though many times besieged it was never taken 
by force of arms, but only by means of stratagem or. on account 
of the exhaustion of the defenders’ supplies. Even the artillery of 
the Roundheads when brought against it in 1645 was powerless to 
effect its fall. It was only after entry into the castle bad been ob¬ 
tained by other means than force, and there was no opposition, that 
the parliamentary army was able to cairy out the works of destruc¬ 
tion it then effected. 

The keep is of four storeys with wide buttresses at the comos 
and midway in the sides, the comer buttresses having a bold round 
vertical moulding at the angle. The west wall, which was the vul- 
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nerable side and was blown down in 1645, was 15 ft Uiick; the 
other walls are 12 f^. thick. There was a forebuilding, containing 
the steps of approach and now in mins, on the south side of the 
Jteep. The entrance was at the second storey through a wide door* 
way from the forebuilding and opened on to a large room covermg 
the whole internal space. This room was %hted by windows with 
wide and tall internal recesses, has a lound-backed fireplace with 
flue carried vertically up the wall, and a mural chamber. A narrow 
stairway on the left of the entrance led up to the battlements of 
the forebuilding and a spiral stairway in the ^vest wall led down 
to the basement. Two arches, one above the other and both now 
broken down, thrown across the middle of the keep gave central 
support to the floors of the third and fourth storeys. 
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Tbe stairway from the second storey to the upper levels was 
probably in one of the two west comers; there is no indication of 
th e continuation upwards of the stairs to the basement, as has been 
suggested. The third storey was the great hailj it was well lighted, 
has a firej^ce sunilar to that below, and there are mural chambers 
in the existing comers. A small doorway, formed in a window, 
opens out to the battlements of the forebuilding side by aide with 
that at the top of the stairs from tbe second storey. The fourth 
storey was w^ lighted but appears to have had no fireplace or 
mur^ chambers. 

The castles of Middleham, Bamburgh, Carlisle, Appleby, 
Brougham, and Norham, in the north of England, and of Good¬ 
rich, Herefordshire, all have rectangular keeps of about 1170-73. 
Th^ entrances are at the second storey and all except that at 
Middleham, which is of two storeys, were originally of three 
storeys with their walb rising high above the roof. The keep at 
Middleham stands in tbe centre and largely fills a rectangular 
bailey with ranges of domestic and service quarieis, built during 
the fourteenth century, on all sides. Within the keep are two wells, 
one at each end of its vaulted b^ement 

Tbe keeps of Bamburgh and Carlisle have been subjected 
from time to time to considerable works of alteration and recon- 
semedon. In both, at a later mediaeval period, a new entrance was 
opened at ground floor level near a strmght mural stairway 
leading from this entrance up to the floor above. At Bambujgh 
the great hall, which is on the third storey, has a mural gallery 
h^h above floor level. 

Bamburgh castle stands by the sea on a long and relatively 
narrow rock of basalt which runs roughly north and south and 
rises with precipitous sides 130 ft. above sea level. The inner bailey, 
itself long and narrow, is at the south end of the rock; it a expos^ 
on the west side but covered on the east by the long road of approach 
to the outer bailey. The' outer bailey extends over the middle third 
of the rock and the noithem third is occupied by a fortified out¬ 
work. The keep, from a point between the inner and outer baileys, 
ccKnmands the whole castle in all directions. The domestic and 
service quartets of the castle are ranged aloi^ the west side of the 
inner bailey; they date largely from the Utter part of the thirteenth 
century and indude the fine King’s hall, tbe Captain’s hall, and 
a spadous kitchen. .The whole castle has been extensively restored. 

Carlisle castle stands on the north side of the city, from which 
it b separated by a wide moat; it consists of two baileys with the 
keep, standing clear of the walls, at the south-west of the inner 
balJ^. The site was fortified in 1092 but the earliest part of tbe 
existing defences to which a deflmte peric>d can be assigned is the 
keep, dating about 1170. The keep has been remodelled since first 
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built; it is now divided into four in place of three storeys and the 
cress walls are later mediaeval insertions. The outer gatehouse, 
which has its gateway passing through one side instead of through 
the middle of the structure, was built in the latter part of ihe thir¬ 
teenth century. The inner gatehouse was rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century. 

At Appleby, Westmorland, the keep, 31 ft. 6 in. square internally, 
was originally of three storeys and had no cross walls. The cross 
wall was built in the seventeenth century and the fourth storey 
appears to have been added at the same lime. Brougham Castl^ 
in (he same county, has a square keep of about 1175. It is of four 
storeys, was entered through a forcbuQding at the second storey, 
and has a spiral stairway ascending from base to summit at one 
comer and tiers of latrines at another. The fourth storey was 
remodelled about 1300. A mural gallery at its floor level is of this 
period as Is the flne little octagonal oratory, with veatry adjoining, 
at its south-east comer. The oratory has a trefoil-headed east 
window, an aumbry and a piscina. 

Noiham castle belonged to (be princely bishops of Durham and 
was built by Bishop Flambard in 1121. ft consists of an inner and 
outer bailey, with the keep projecting beyond the curtain at the 
south junction of the bail^ and standu^ on tbc right bank of 
the Tweed- The eastern part of the outer gateway is of the early 
period; it is of two bays divided by flat pQasters and is covered 
by a barrel vault. Originally the of the inner bailey formed 
a large shell keep; the present rectangular keep was built about 
1170. Situated on the border country between England and Scot¬ 
land, Norham Castle has been attacked, seriously dams^ed, and 
subsequently repaired on many occasions; rince the sixteenth 
century it has fallen into decay and is now In a very ruinous 
condition. 

The keep is the most complete part of the castle and except fix' 
the cast side, which has been destroyed above the basement, stands 
up to the height of the wall walk, 90 ft. above the ground. It 
measures internally 5S A. by 40 f^., has a cross wall running length¬ 
wise and was originally divided into three storeys. In the sixteenth 
century the old roof was removed and two additional storeys 
formed within The roof space. 

At Goodrich the keep is all that remains of the castle of about 
1170 which was otherwise rebuilt at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is a relatively small keep of three taE storeys and was 
entered at the second storey. A spiral stairway at one corner rises 
trom the second storey to the higher levels, but there is no structural 
stalls (0 the basement, which must have been reached by way of a 
trapdoor and timber staiia (p. 17$, 21$a). 

The keeps at Richmond, Yorb., built about 1175, Newcastle, 
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1172-77, and Dover, U81-87, arc among the most imposing and 
best preserved structure of their kind in the country. 

Richmond casUc has a triangular bailey with its base on the edge 
of the cliff overlooking the River Swale and the other two sides 
running up the hill to meet the keep at the apex. An outwork, 
called the Cock Pit, extends eastward from the south-east comer 
of the bailey, and there ^vas a barbican, now destroyed, covering 
the gateway at the north of the bailey, There were two posterns in 
the east wall and apparently one in the west wail. The north, east, 
and west wajb of the curtain, the north gateway, three square 
towera projecting out from the east wall of the curtain, and a large 
two-storey buik^ng called Sec^and’s hall at the south-west comer 
of the bs^cy, were all built by Alan of Brittany about 1075. The 
keep was bulk over the original gateway a hundred years later. 

Robin Hood tower, the northernmost wall tower on the east 
curtain, Is of three storeys, the two lowest, each covered with a 
barrel vault, dating from the eleventh and the third from the four¬ 
teenth century; the first storey is the chapel of St. Nicolas- The 
middle cower has fallen and only (he lower parts of its walls remain. 
The south, or Gold Hole, to'ver is of two storeys of which only 
the first, containing latrines and their pits, is of the eleventh cen< 
tury. The upper floor was rebuilt in the fourteenth century as a 
private chamber with a fireplace and a latrine. The gateway on 
which the keep now stands must have projected outside the curtain. 
When the keep was built the outer arch was either removed or 
absorbed in the new wall but the inner arch was retained and 
blocked; the arch has now been opened out. It is a tall opening 
11 ft. 6 in. wide, enriched on both the inner and outer sides with 
shafted Jambs of two orders; when it was blocked a new g;ateway 
was opened in the curtain to the east of it. Scotland’s hall and St. 
Nicolas's chapel are described in Chapter Seven (pp. 92b, 95,142b). 

The keep is of three storeys, the first being the old gate blocked 
at both ends; it has shallow buttresses at the comcm and sides and 
rises with external offsets to the height of 100 ft. 6 in. The 
entrance is at the second storey and is reached from the wall walk 
of the curtain adjoining the keep on the cast. There is no aos 
wall but a large octagonal pier built in the centre of the old gat^ 
way formerly supported the floor of the second storey and prob¬ 
ably, rising higher, also of the third storey. The pier is now the 
central |^ar on which the ribs of the fourteenth-century vaulring 
of the &st storey converge; it stands over a well and had a drawing 
place on one ride, now blocked. The original stairs ftom the second 
storey down to ^e first has been replaced by a spind stairway of 
much later date; the upper levels are reached by straight flights 
of steps formed in the thickness of the south wall. By this arrange¬ 
ment ascent to the battlements is checked midway by the necesrity 
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of pas^g through the whole leogth of the upper room fr^ the 
Cop doorway of £e first iligbc to the bottom dooi^y of the second. 
The second and third storeys each consist of a large room with a 
mural chamber at either end. 

The keeps of Newcastle and Dover have many pobu of resem¬ 
blance. Both have their entrance doorways at the third storey and 
a 
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in each case the long stairway of approach is enclosed, and 
strongly defended by a forebuildlng. In each also there are many 
mural chambers and there is a mural gallery, high above floor 
level, running round the walls of the great hall. The keep at New¬ 
castle, being much the ^nailer building, has no cross wall while 
that at Dover is divided by a cross wall running from base to 
summit. 

The castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, now surrounded by the city, 
was fint built in 1030 by Robert Cujthose, eldest son of William 
the Pint. It stands on the left bank of the Tyne 100 ft. above the 
river and has a triangular shaped bailey which was protected along 
its base by the river, on the east by a ravine and on the west by a 
moat. There was a gateway in die west wall and a postem in 
each of the south and east walls. Most of the defences of the 
bailey have been destroyed but parts of the east and south curtains, 
dating probably from 1108, of the south postern and of a wall 
tower in the south curtain are still standing. There are also remains 
of the great hall and its otiices against the east curtain. The Black- 
gate at the north-west is described in Chapter Seven. 

The keep is built of sandstone at the recorded cost of 
£911. 10. 9. It is of three storeys with buttresses at the comere 
and sides; the north-west buttress taking the ftvm of a multangular 
turret. The forebuildlng is on the east aide of the keep, its ground 
floor being entirely occupied by a richly decorated chapel of three 
vaulted bays. Ths chapd was obviously for the use of the gairison 
in general and not especially for those occupying the keep, for the 
only original entry was from the ouoide; the existing opening to 
the basement of the keep was broken through in later times. The 
stairway up to the entrance into the keep passes over the roof of 
the chapel, turns left in face of a guardr^m, and by another flight 
reaches the entrance at third storey level (pp. 92b, 97). 

The entrance doorway admits directly to the great hall, a lofty 
room, 39 ft. by 23 ft. 9 in., well lighted by windows placed liigh 
in the wall. A mural gallery runs round on all sides 30 ft above 
the floor. Originally there was no fireplace in the hall but a large 
mural room opening out fr<ma its south side called the King’s 
chamber, has a firep^ce and a latrine, the latter being well lighted 
and ventilated and reached by a long passage with a right-angle 
turn. Another latrine simijariy derigned and ventilated opens off 
the halt A doorway at the north-east of the hall leads to a well 
da amber which has a recess on. either side of the well for a bucket. 
The well is 99 ft. deep and is lined with stone all the way dowm 
There is no other drawing place from the wdl than this i^amber 
but water was conveyed from here by means of pipes, to drawing, 
places m other parts of the keep. Two of these drawing {daces 
have been Identi&ed, oia at the central pier in the basement the 
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flights of 8tep$ descend to another room below the chamber. The 
first storey is covered with a stone vault the ribs of which converge 
on a cenOal pillar. A postern, of later date, opens from a mural 
chamber on the west side of the keep at this level. 

Another stairway from the great haU, leading out from that at the 
south-east comer, passes up through the thickness of the east wall 
to the foot of a sj^al stairway at the north-east comer, ridng to 
the gallery and the battlements. So that In the event of the hah 
being carried by storm the defendere on the battlements by using 
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the north-east stairway could descend to the east postem without 
having recourse to the upper part of the south-east stairway or 
paasing through the haU. They were also in poudon to attack trom 
the rear those of the enemy who were ru^og up the south-east 
stairway from the hall. The ordinal fireplaces of this keep have 
sir^ght backs, stayed sides and segmental heads, and their flues, 
when first formed, after a short ascent within issued on the outer 
face of the waU. The tiers of latrines fcf the three storeys are 
all formed in the middle of the west wail. 

Dover castle, as noted in Chapter Three, existed in Anglo-Saxon 
times. Harold is said to have strengthened its defnices before 
leaving for Normandy in 1064 and the castle of that period is 
described by William of Poitiers as a fortress of great strength. 
AAer his victory at Senlac, the Conqueror marched directly on 
Dover castle as being a position of first importance. It must have 
been then a formidable stroz^bold for its main defences were con¬ 
sidered adequate for more than a hundred years afterwards, cova^ 
ing a period of great progress in military ardutecture when Dover 
castle was governed by some of the first soldiers of the age. The 
defences were not neg^cted for wall towers were added to the cur¬ 
tain and isolated toweis were built as advanced posts; the lower 
part of Colton tower is of this period and, of the isolated towers, 
one stood until 1775 and the foundations of two others have been 
brought to light (pp. 98, 101). 

Between 1163 and 1188 the castle was completely remodelled 
by Henry the Second, who spent some £5,000 on the woHb. Henry 
built a new inner bailey at the nonh-west of the old lower ward, 
with a barbican in front of each of its north and south gateways, 
and raised a great rectai^ular keep In the centre of the couxtyaid. 
The existing curtain, the wall towers, and the gateways of the inner 
bailey, though refaced and in some cases alco^ in derail, are all 
subs^tially of this period. The curtain rising up to about the 
same level as the wall towers, is unusually high; all the towen art 
square and project outwards. There is a gateway, called King’s 
gate, on the north side of the bailey and another, Palace gate, on 
the south; both have vaulted passages and were (xiginally beaded 
by portcullises ainl two-leaved doors. The gateway into the north 
barbican is out of alignment with the King’s gate, thus invoKdng 
a sharp turn and the expeeuxe of the fiank of any enemy advan¬ 
cing ti^ugh the barbican. The south barbican has been destroyed. 
The outer line of defence with Its towers and gateways, CDck«ng 
thehuier bailey and extending southwards oa either ride to the edge 
of the was built in the thirteenth century and the under¬ 
ground passages are of the same period. 

The keep a of three storeys and rises with two of&ets to the 
hd^t of 83 ft; Square tuneU at the comers rise 12 ft higher. 
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The walls are well buttressed and of great strengihj they vary in 
thickness from 17 ft- to 21 ft. and contain many mural chambers 
in each storey. The forebuilding is at the cast and south-east of the 
keep; it is strengthened by towers and enclose three long dighrs of 
steps, the lowest on the south side and the others rising against the 
east side of the keep. At the head of the first iUght there is a 
chapel, richly decorated with clustered pillars and chevron moulded 
arches. A doorway at the comer opens to the second fhglit which 
has, midway in its height, a postern leading out from the second 
storey of the keep. The postern has been altered but was doubtless 
in the original design, to be used either fer escape or for a rear 
attack on an enemy rushing up the stairway. At the head of the 
second flight there was a drawbridge and a doorway, and at the 
top of the third iHgbt a guardroom and the entrance into the keep, 
at third storey level- The guardroom looks directly down on and 
commands the flights of steps of approach. 

On the left of the entrance passage into the keep there is a 
chamber containing a weU, called Harold’s well. The weU is about 
350 fh. deep and is lined with stone to a depth of 172 ft. below 
the mouth. As at Newcastle there was no other direct drawing 
fJace, but a recess beside the well contained a tank from which 
supplies of water were conveyed through lead pipes to other parts 
of the keep. Another stone-lined shaft formed in the central tower 
of the fbrebuilding on the same level as this well has never been 
oom^etely investigated and much speculation has arisen as to its 
purpose. The scaicment in the “ official guide ” that the shaft con¬ 
tained a hoist for getting stores up from the cellars is untenable. 
For there is no opening from the cellais to this shaft, which is 32 ft. 
back in the thickness of the wall from the inner face, and it Is 
unreasonable to suppose that the stores were taken out into the 
courtyard to be hoi^d up through a shaft opening on to ii, prol> 
ably in the face and under the fire of the enemy, The shaft is 
most probably another well, partly filled in, of which the straight 
stairway running in its direction in the second storey of the keep, 
and now block^, was a drawing place. As noted above there 
are two weHs in the keep at Middleham. 

iDtemally the keep is divided by a cross wall into two large 
halls in each storey; ^ halls of the second and third storeys bang 
well lighted from >^dow8 at either end, and having commodious 
mural chambers opening out of them. Originally there were no 
fireplaces in the central halls, the existir^ ones being inserted in 
Tudor dmes; but, as at Newcastle, there were fire^aces In ffie 
mural chambers, here principally altered at later daces. The latrines 
are arranged in tiers over a pit in the middle of the north side of 
the keep, the entrances to them passing beneath the high sills of 
the windows. 
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The entrance floor contains the prindpal apartments i there is 
a |;aUery ninnmg all round the walU> high above floor level; and a 
passage at the south-east comer le^ to a second chapel, built 
over the ocher in the forebuUdii^. The second chapel was evidently 
for the special use of those occupying the keep. The old roof of 
the keep was taken down in 1800 and the existing brick-vaulted 
roof with dat upper surface for the support of artillery comcructcd 
in its place. Two wide spiral stairways at opposite comers of the 
keep descend from the third storey to the baWment and rise to the 
bactlemcne, with doorways ac each level. In the second storey the 
laife hall on the east side of the keep retains the old oak posts and 
struts, now partly embedded in the brickwork, which supported the 
old floor above. 

The keep ac Dover is one of the largest and most elaborate of 
these great structures as it was one of the last to be built. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CASTLES FROM 1160 to 1270 

D WRING the whole of the twelfth century there was a constant 
stream of military forces passing to and fro between Europe 
and the Levant. The wais between the Crusaders and Saracens far 
from being confined to the main crusades were inceasant and the 
opedidons to Palestine continuous. Pilgnmages to the holy shrines 
ui Italy, Spain and other continental countries were of fre¬ 
quent occurence. On their return from these expeditions the leaders 
of the crusades and the pilgrims were not slow in applying to thdr 
own fortifications the pnndples of defence they h^ proved to be 
effective, or had observed, abroad. 

The rectangular keeps and towers built at that time in Western 
Europe had the great disadvantage of presenting vulnerable 
comers to the sapper and miner, since the enemy could be attacked 
from one side o^y and was sheltered by the corners from attacks 
on the other side. In the Levant the towers were frequently drculax 
or polygonal, thus living the enemy no comer screen. But a rectan¬ 
gular is much more convenient than a circular ;4aii fer the dts* 
position of the interun' rotxns, and the devek^Knent of the latter 
was very gradual in Western Europe; it was not until the cod of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth ceotury that the 
round replaced the square finm in this country. 

Meanwhile many keeps of a traundonal chameter were builti 
combining some of the advantages of both feems. Nonnally they 
were either polygonal or had a polygonal or circular body with 
turrets piojecd^ from it. The keeps of Odiham castle, Hants., 
and fihnhflT y> castle, Kent, both buDt about 1160, are oct^nal; 
GhOham having two projecdoos from its sides. 

Odiham castle, standing on an inner bend of the river White- 
water, has two b^eys, dli^ed and defended all mund by a moat. 
The keep, the only remaining Koac strucnire, is in a very niifiotis 
cendition but stid stands to the hei^t of about 40 ft; it isof tbiee 
storeys, rises with two external offsets and rneasuies intemaZly 
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40 fr. acrces from sidt to side. There is a buttress at each angle. 
The cnrrance has been destroyed but it appears to have been at the 
second storey; both the second and third storeys have fireplaces and 
were well lighted. 

The keep at Chilham, just half the siae of that at Odiham, has 
been kept in repair and although considerably modernized is of 
great interest. It consists of an octagonal tov/er and two projecdons 
from its sides» one a fcrebuliding and the other a stair turret. Flat 
pilaster buttresses which projected from the middle of each side 



of the tower have been cut away. The keep stands in a rectangular 
courtyaid the enclosing curtain of which, though itself of later 
mediaeval date, probably rests on the foundations of a wall con* 
temporary with the keep. The forebuiJdlog stands on a stene struo* 
Cure which appears to have been a dwelling house of Che latto* 
part of the eleventh century.* 

> vide 7*^ Journal, Vel. Vd, 250 . 
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Orfbrd casUc, Suffolk, built by Henry the Second between 1166 
and 1170, and Conisborough cakle, Vorks., built about 1280, both 
have transitional keen with projections round a central nucleus. 

The keep at Orfnd, the sole structural relic of the castle, is 
polygonal on the outside and circular internally. Three square 
turrecs, spaced at equal intervals round the keep, and a forebuildic^ 
in the angle between the south turret and the main structure, 
project out from its face. The forebuilding contains the entrance 
porch with a basement below aud a chapd above. The keep is of 
three storeys and its walls are carried up h^h above the third storey 
to protect the roof; the turrets rise 20 ft. above the main parapet 

The entrance is at the second storey and is reached by a sda^it 
flight of stepe up to the porch of the forebuilding; the passage 
between the por<^ and the keep was barred by two doors. In the 
interior each of the second and third storeys conssb of one huge 
circular room and chambers in the turrets opening out from the 
room; each of the large rooms has a BrepUce and is wdl lighted. 
A room opening out of the second storey in one of the turrets was 
the kitchen; it has two large fireplaces and a R»nk. One of the 
turrets contains a spiral stairway running from the first storey to 
the battlements. The others contain chambers, and since the cham¬ 
bers if made the same hdght as the halL<i would be daprop(vti(»- 
aiely high they arc subdivided into two stages for each stc^; the 
lower chamben being reached by passages opening from the win¬ 
dow recesses of the balls and the upper ones by passages leading 
round from the stair turret. There art two chambm in the turrets 
above the roof level, one of them having a double oven. In the 
basement there is a deep well, lined vdch dressed stone all the way 
down, and cut m the stonework are hand and foot holes for descent 
to the bottom. 

Gonisborougb castle consists essentially of a sin^e bailey on a 
high natural mound, the mound being scarped all round a:^ surv 
rounded by a ditch. There was an outworl: on the south side of the 
castle but there are now no traces of ita defences. The bailey k 
defended by a curtain 7 ft. thick and 35 ft. high, with wall toweri 
at important angles bu3t solid up to the wall walk. T2w gateway is 
in a very ruinous condition; it has a long and narrow barbican 
with a turn midway in its length, thus inv(4ving the msximoiB. 
exposure of the enemy's fianh. At the north-east, on the opposite 
aide of the bailey ftom the gateway, the curtain is intemiptM by 
the keep, which has one side exposed to the field. Dome^ and 
sovice quarters were built against the curtain on three ^ca of the 
baUcy (^. 106, ll6a, 159, 161). 

T^ ke^ is a tall cylindrical tower of four storeys supported by 
six jnasuve butTOsea; the wall is 15 ft. thick abw a very high 
batter which is carried round all the buttresses. The butticw are 
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spaced at equal intervals round the tower and rise to its full beigbc; 
except for Ac chapel in one of them at the fourth storey they are 
bu3r solid up to the battlements. The entrance is at the second 
storey and b how reached by a modem flight of steps up from the 
bailey; it was probably defended by a gap and drawbridge in front 
of the door. The basement has a stone domed vault and the 
entrance floor is paved with stone; the upper floors were of timber, 
resting on offsets in the wall. There is no window or fireplace either 
in the entrance floor or the basement and the only access to the 
latter, where there is a well, is through a hole in the centre of its 
vault. 

From the entrance floor a mural stairway, numiog concentrically 
with the wall, leads up to the third storey and ^milar stairs rise from 
the third to the fourth storey and from that level to the baole- 
ments. Each of the third and fourth storeys has a two>flgbf 
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window, a fireplace, a stono lavabo basin, and a latiine; the last 
reached at the end of a zig'Zag passage. On the fourth floor there 
is a nobly decorated chaptel, fomed partly in the wall and partly 
in the southeast buttress; a small sacristy opening out of the 
chapel on the north. 

The baulemenis are in a very niinous condition but it is dear 
from the parts that remain that both the wall and the buttr^ses 
were carried up to fonn a screen round the roof and that there 
were two fighting lines, one above the other. The lower line was 
from a covered ^cry running round the roof at gutter level, and 
the upper from the wall walk 12 f). above the gallery. Three small 
vault^ chambers, all fcFrmed in the buttresses, open on to the 
gallery. One of them was a dovecot and is pierced by numerous 
holes about 6 in. square. In a fourth buUres at the same level 
there is an oven; it is 5 ft. 8 in. diameter, 3 ft. 7 in. high to the 
crown of its domed vault, and has a rectangular sinking in the 
middle of its flat floor 1 ft, 7 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. by 6 in. deep. The 
interior wall of the gallery running round the keep at this l^rel was 
S ft. S in. thick and was or^ioally carried up round the roof to the 
height of the upper wall walk; the upper walk was reached from 
the gallery by two stairways Che lower parts of which still ctisL 

The keeps of Loogtown castl^ Her^ordshirt, and of Skeninth 
and Caldicoc castle^ Mon., are cylindrical tovm with semi¬ 
circular projections on the outside. They were all built about the 
end of the twelfth century. 

Longtown castle conusts of a keep on a high mound and two 
baileys stretching in line southward from the keep. It stands on 
the western half of a rcctai^uUr camp of much eaiiier but 
unknown date. The curtsun walls and the gateway are very 
ruinous but are contemporary with the keep; the outer gateway 
has been destroyed. The inoer gateway is flawed by solid round 
Cowen and was defended by a portcullis midway in its length (pp^ 
108, 116a). 

The keep is of two storeys and consists of a circular tower 46 ft. 
diameter externally, with three round butrress-like projecdtms 
spaced at equal intervals round the tower; it has a battered pUnth 
10 ft. h%h and the wall rises with two Internal offset to a level 
high above the roof. One of the buttresses provides the necessary 
thlckn^ for a spiral stairway which rises from base to summit, 
another enclcees a latrine at second storey level, while the third 
strengthens the wall at the point where the fireplace anrf Its flue 
occur. The entrance, cow destroyed, appears to have been at the 
firet storey, the floor of which was level with the lop of the pUnth, 
and was reached by a flight of steps up the mound. The first storey 
contains the principal room. It Im a fireplace and three two-light 
windows; a la^ cupboard is feemed in one jamb of each oi the 
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windows. The uppef floor contains the latrine; this storey is reJa- 
lively low, has no fireplace and no other windows than two narrow 
looj^iola. 

Skenfritb castle coo^su of a keep on an artifldal mound and a 
quadrilateral bailey; the keep standii^ isolated within the bailey. 
The bailey was defended by a moat on three sides and the river 
Mormow on the fourth. The ^teway now destroyed was in the 
middle of the north wall; there was a tower at each comer of the 
curtain one near the middle of the west wall, the last a slightly 
later addition. In the east waU there is a postern to the river. One 
of the comer towers has been destroyed. It is worthy of note that 
the upper floors of the three remaining towen are all on exactly 
the same level as though set out by a precise instrument (p. 109). 

The keep is of three storeys and has a tall battered plinth with a 
large roll moulding at the head; a semi-drcular turret containing 
a ^irai stairway which projected at one ^e has been destroyed 
^ove the plinclL fizcavations made in 1925 proved that the 
mound Is artificial, composed of rubble and sand, and that the 
fbundatkms of the keep, with rough faces on both sides, are carried 
down through this material to the natural beneath. The 
entrance to the keep was at the second storey and the foot of the 
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Stain was at Lhis level, rismg from here Co the summit. The base- 
meat, which must have been encered from a trap-door in the lOom 
above, received only such l^ht and ventilation as came from two 
loopholes which, rising from a level near the ceiling, opened on the 
outer face above the plinth (p. 160). The keep is very ruinous and 
its upper part has disappear. 

Caidicot castle has a large rectangular bailey defended by a high 
curtain wall, with round towers at the salient angles, and by a moat 
which runs all round the walls. There are three gateways, one in 
each of the north, south, and west waDs. The west gateway with 
the tower that surmounts it was built in the early part of the thir¬ 
teenth century; (be pass^e has a right-angle rum midway in its 
length. The entrance is on one side of the tower, under diiecc fin 
from the curtain and a wall tower facing it. The fim part of the 
passage is defended by a two-lcavcd door, macbicolations consisting 
of two circular holes in the vault, and a portcullis; within, the 
pasage lakes a turn right before continuing to the coiutyard. Both 
the gateways on the south and north of the bailey are line struc¬ 
tures of about 1310. 

The keep, built about 1190, stands at the north-west comer of 
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Che bailey^ protruding lai^y beyond the walls and having its one 
round turret facing the held. The mound on which it stands ^vas 
formerly surrounded by a moat, and it appears that the keep was 
the first part of the castle to be built, for the curtain on the south 
covers one of its loopholes. But there is no doubt that the curtain 
was in the original design and was raised soon af^ the keep was 
finished. The keep is of four storeys and contains fireplaces, 
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latrines and a well. The entrance is at the second storey and from 
here a stairway, concentric with the keep, descends to the basement 
and a spiral stairway rises to the summit. The projection from this 
keep, occupying as it does a vulnerable point outside the walls, 
assumes the character of an additional d^ence and is solid from 
the basement up to the fourth storey. Its value as a spur, however, 
must depend on the enemy’s Ignorance, or knowledge, of its struc¬ 
ture. For there is a spacious chamber ht^owed out in its base, 0 
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below the upper surface of die inoundj which would make sapping 
a simple operadoa. The spujs of the donjons in Normandy are 
solid from foundation to summit.” 

Penricc, in Gower, South Wales, and Helmslcy, Yorks., have 
transitional keeps of other designs. 

Penrice castle stands at an isolated position on the western side 
of Gower. It consisu of a single rectangular bailey, defuded by 
a moat on the north side, where the gateway, the rcsidenttal 
quarters, and the keep are built in line; the keep being at the south¬ 
west comer. The curtain wall has solid round towcjs at three of 
its salient angles. The castle was built about 1190 and although 
now in a considerable state of ruin retains original features of 
great interest. The gateway is flanked by round toweis with flat- 
tened outer surfaces, the towers coDluning guardrooms.. One wing 
of the readential quarters, adjohung the keep and projecting 
northward beyond the curtain contained die great chamber 
at the second storey. This room is lighted by two windows with 
stone seats, has a fimplacc and a latrine, and a doorway out of it, 
or what may have been Its antochamber, admits dir^dy to the 
keep (p. 110). 

The keep is of two storeys and rises high above its roof line; 
it has a circular body with a chemise cover^ that 
quarter of its face which looks towards the bailey. This keep is 
so closely associated with the great chamber it adjoins, and fronx 
which it is entered at second storey level, that th^ convenieoces 
and defences are complementary. There is no stairway in the keep 
and while iu basement must have been entered through a Crai^ 
door in the floor above, its battlements were reached front the 
adjoining building. The chemise appears to have been of one 
storey only with a flat roof and battlements. It was entered from 
the ground floor of the residential quarters and has three arrow- 
loops directed towards the bailey; its flat roof and battlements were 
entered from the second storey of the keep. 

Helmsley castle has a rectangular bailey and a barbican and 
outwork at the east end of the b^ley. It was defended by two 
lin eK of ditches; the inner ditch passing round the curtain and 
throu^ the barbican, and the other passing round outside the first, 
running between the barbican and the outwork, and on either 
of the outwork to the river Rye- Both ditches were fed by the 
river. The curtain round the bailey was built about hi 70 and the 
keep, which stands in the middle of its north wall, about 1190. At 
the north-west comer of the bailey there is a round tower with a 
bulbous projection- The east gateway and the barbican were built 
in the thirteenth century. The casdc is in a very ruinous condition. 
The exposed outer half of the keep was destroyed in 1649 but 
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the in ner half slill remains to iu full he^t of 100 ft. above the 
level of the bailey. 

The keep, projecting half without and half within the bailey, 
id an excellent examj^ of transitional design. On the outside, 
exposed to the sapper, it is rounded wliile withjn the curtain, where 
the form most suitable to the occupants could be permitted, it is 
square. It is of four storeys, the ftist and second only dating from 
the twelfth century; the two upper storeys with the turrets were 
added about 1290- The entrance was at the second storey and was 
approached from the wail walk of the curtain on cither side. From 
this level stairs descended to the basement; the stairs to the upper 
levels, probably in the destroyed part, no longer exist. From the 
basement a postern opened on to a berm outside the curtain. 

The arduous campaigns of the Third Crusade resulted in further 
developments in military architecture, as v^rell in Western Europe 
as in Palestine, Weak spots in some of the existing foitificadons 
had been clearly demonstrated, The Crusaders had seen the great 
execution wrought by the powerful siege engines then in use and 
the dirt efteecs of sapping and mining. They had also been 
brought into direct contact with the highly developed fordficatic^ 
of the Byzantine Empiit, evolved during the period when Western 
Curope was wrapped ia the throes of open warfare, 

The site now ^osen for a casde, where such choice was posuble, 
was on the summit of a precipitous bill; the citadel, or inner 
bailey, being backed against the cliff The main defence was con^ 
centrated on the less precipitous and more vulnerable side, where 
there were often two or even three lines of defences, Both Pem¬ 
broke casde, built about 1200, and Beeston castle, Cheshire, about 
1225, are of this order. To existing castles one or two outer baileys 
were added on the lines of approach, as at Gorfe and Chepstow. 
Where the old castle stood on relativdy level ground it was often 
surrounded by a new bailey, as at Kenilworth. The living quarters 
with the haU, domestic offices, and chapel, were now built in the 
court of the inner bailey. The keep, often no longer the ordinary 
residence of the lord but essentially the last line of defence, is 
smaller than those built previously but of meve powerful arrd 
sdencffic de^gn. 

Pembroke castle stands on a promontory at the junction of the 
Pembroke river with the Monkton Pill. As seen from the other ; 
side of the river and looking towards the point of the ixom<mtory 
the castle presents a most imposing s^t with its walls and towere Jd 
soaring up on the summit of precipitous clif^. There are two ^ 
baileys, the inner bailey on the pewt of the paomontory, built 
about 1190-1200, and the outer bailey, added dui^ the first half 9 
of the thirreenth century. The inner bailey is triangular with its 
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apex at ibc point of the promontory. Its buildings, with the keep 
in the middle, are ranged against the south curtain and were 
formerly defended by a ditch which ran along between the baileys 
from one face of the cliff to the other. The gateway and a coa- 
sidcrable portion of the curtain have been destroyed. The buildings 
to the ^t of the keep include two large halls which run side by 
side, vath the wall between common to both. Beneath the outer 
hail, which projccu out from the curtain, there is a large cavenu 
called Wogap, cut out of the rock. It was reached from ihc hall 
by a winding stair and probably had a gate to the river, to be used 
either for the reception of supplies or for escape. A wing from 
the inner baU extended to the k^, with a doorway into the keep 
at third storey level (pp. 113, Hi, 151, 154, 159). 
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the total thickness to 15 ft., being added on the inside, The gate¬ 
house is described in Chapter Seven. 

The ^ep is a fully developed cylindrical tower without any 
adjuncts and is the finest mediaeval round tower in the country. 
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It is of four storeys, is 53 ft external diameter, and rista with two 
ofl«ts from a widdy spread plinth to the height of 80 ft. The wall, 
averaging 15 ft. in thickness, is 1 ft. 7 in. thicker at the point where 
tlie stairway occurs than on the opposite ride. The entrance was 
at the seco^ storey and was reached by a flight of steps up to a 
drawbridge which spanned a gap in front of the doorway, All the 
interior rooms are circular ai^ there are no wall ebamben. The 
entrance floor has a firejdacebut no windows other than two narrow 
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loophol&s. A spind stairway leads from here down to tho basement 
and up to all the higher levels. The basement had no other (^>enlDg3 
than two loopholes, now blocked. The rough opening, now the 
entrance to the keep, which has been driven in Uiough the plinth 
to the foot of the stairway clearly relates to post-military times and 
the horizontal hole in the opening was maoe for tlie timber bar 
securing the door then placed there. 

The third storey was the principal room of the keep; it has a 
two-light window, a fireplace, and two loopholes, <*nri although 
there is no latrine In (he keep a doorway from this room leads out 
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to the adjacent domestic buildings, as noted above. The window 
is richly decorated on the outside with dog-tooth ornament atm! a 
carved head. The fourth storey has a two-light window of similar 
character to that below and four loo^^oles, but no fire^ace. This 
storey is covered by a stone dome, rising at its crown 30 ft above 
the floor of the room; the dome is 7 ft. thick at the haunches and 
4 ft. at the crown and is strondy buDc. A ledge 9 in. wide for the 
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support of the limber centre on which it was built runs round 
at the level of its springing line and corbels for the main truss of 
the centre still remain in ^e wall At the battlements there were 
two fighting terraces, one round the base of the dome and the 
second, behind and above the first, round its haunches. At the 
f’ffnt- of siege hoarding was built out in front of the lower parapet 
and hola for the brackets of this lemporaiy structure are to be 
seen all round the keep immediately below the arrow-loops, 

Beeston castle, now a shattered ruin, appears to have had no 
special keep, unless the large wall tower to the cast of the gate¬ 
house served that purpose. It was built by the redoubtable 
Randolph de BlondcviU, Earl of Chester. The castle is perched on 
a high hill with sheer precipices on three sides and a steep slope 
on the fourdi. The strength of Becston lies largely in its inac- 
c^biiity, There are two baileys; the inner bailey on the summit 
of cbe hill aud the other on the sloping ground that scretch^ 
towards the southeast. The Inner bailey was strongly defended 
on the side of the approach by a gatehouse and two wall towers, 
and by a ditch 35 ft. wide by 30 ft. deep, cut through the natural 
rock across the promontory from side to side, The excavation of 
such an artificial ravine some two hundred and fifty years before 

blasting operations were known was a remarkable feat of engineer¬ 
ing (P- 115). 

FranUingham castle, Suftblk, founded about 1100 but rebuilt in 
the early years of the thirteenth century, has many distinctive 
features of exceptional interest. The spacious inner bailey, stand¬ 
ing tjsi a hillock with steep sides, is defended ah round by a powerful 
oikain wall $ ft. thick and 44 ft. high, with recUmgular wall 
towers at frequent intervals rising still 20 ft. higher. There was 
a large cuter bailey on the south and east and a smaller one oo 
the west, both, as well as the inrtf.r bailey, surrounded by ditches. 
The inner b^uley with adjoining fragments of that on the west con- 
stirute the principal remains. 

With the exception of some fr^ments of walling the range of 
mediaeval buildings within the inner bailey have been destroyed, 
but the fine curtain and the wall towers are well preserved. There 
is a gateway on the south and a postern on each of the east 
west sides; the gateway was sMnewhat altered in the sixteenth 
century when the barbican was added. TTic west postern opened 
on to a fortified bridge which is built out into the ditch and leads 
to a tower at the far end. Prom this tower, standby weQ out from 
the curtain, it was posible to command and sweep the whole outer 
face of the wall on the west side of the bailey and obstruct all 
caeaiy activitks there. 

There is a lower over the gateway and there are twelve wall 
towws. Three of the towers are solid in the lower part but the 
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Olhcre have open goi^es lowanls the bailey; circulation of the wall 
walk through the towers being maintained by limber bridges thrown 
aaoss the gorge with a door on either ude. The battlements 
of the tpwers muse have been reached from the wall walk by means 
of ladders. The open gorges below the wall walk were originally 
covered by the buildings of the bailey, while above it they were 
enclosed by timber framework and boaiiiing. 

At Laughame castle, Carma, there is a strong circular keep 
of three storeys, all vaulted. The vault of the third storey, which is 
a very lofVy room, is a pointed stone dome that rises high above the 
battlement. 

Barnard castle. County Durbam, was founded towards the end 
of the eleventh century. It stands on high precipitous ground on 
the east bank of the Tees and consisted of four baileys, or waids, 
of which the inner and town wards still retain large pordons of 
their defences. The north wall of the town ward, standing in 
places to the hdght of the wall walk, dates from about 1100 and 
is built of the same kind of red sandstone as are the oldest portions 
of the keep at Durham. The walls in both cases are constructed in 
the same manner and the stones of which they are cMnposed show 
precisely the same effects of weathering. The round, arched gate> 
way in Uus wall is original. The inner ward is at the north-west 
corner of the castle, with a residential range built against the curtain 
overlooking the river. The keep Is at the north end of the range 
and, as at Penrice, was so closely associated with the living qxiartera 
that their functions were complementary. The inner walls of the 
range have been destroyed, but that part of the curtain against 
which it is built stands to the h^ht of the wall walk. The great 
hall is in the middle of the range (pp. 116b, US). 

The keep is a circular structure of three storeys with a deep 
battered pUnth at its base; it p'ojects half without and half within 
the curtain. On the side towards the courtyaid it has an 
projection which encloses a vaulted chamber. Above the chamber 
the projection rises in pyramidal form and dies back Into' the 
circular face of the keep. This projection is in no sense a defenave 
spur, like those in Normandy, whi^ are solid and rise to the full 
height of the tower; it is simply an adjunct with vulnerable thin 
w^dls and was built in this fonn to give a straight end to the hall 
range it adjoined. Having regard to its general dedgn and ib 
original details, there can be no doubt that this keep was built in 
the early part of the thirteenth century and not at later period 
often suggested. 

The entrance was from the hah range at the second storey, open¬ 
ing on CO the paas^e, now partly blocked, chi the south ride of the 
keep, The passage admits to a circular room, 21 ft. diameter, winch 
has a and was originally lighted only by two arrow'lot^; 
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E latrico opens ouc from the entrance passag;e. The stairway down 
to the bas^ent also opens out from the entrance passage, while 
another mural stairway, concentric with the keep, rises to the upper 
levels from a jamb of one of the arrow-loops. At a later period 
this loophole was converted into a wide window with a round head. 
The stairway to the basement descends first to the rectangular 
chamber in the projection and then to the basement room. The 
chamber is covered with a barrel vault and had a loophole to the 
courtyard, now broken away. The basement has thnse airow'loops, 
a fireplace and a latrine; it is covered with a low saucer-sha|^ 
vault. A passage on the south leads to the hall range and ahhou^ 
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the opening into the range Is now much broken away and altered 
there was doubtless a small doorway here leading to the postern in 
the curtain dose at band. 

The stairway ascendii^ the keep from the second storey reached 
hist a door on the i%ht openir^ on to the wall walk of the east 
curtain and then a door on the lefi opening to the floor of the third 
storey. This storey has two long arroW'loops, looking towards the 
fidd> and a doorway> now blocked, opening on to the wall walk on 
the north curtain. The upper parts of both the loopholes have 
been opened as windows at a later period. The wind^g stairway 
coniinues up to the battlements, which have been destroyed. 

Dirleton castle, East Lothian, Kildrummy castle, Aberdeenshire, 
and Bothwell cas^, Lanarkshire, all built or begun in the early part 
of the thiiteentb century, have each a drcular keep at a salient 
ai^e in the curtain, There is a close itsemblance between the plans 
of the last two. 

Dirieton castle stands on a rocky preanontory, following round 
its contour and enclosli^ a reclangular courtyard with ranges of 
buildings on the east and south sides. At the south>west angle there 
is a group of three towers, the middle one square and the otheia 
circular; the largest drcular tower is the keep. There were towers 
at the north<ast and south-east comets of the castle, but these 
have been destroyed down to the {^ib, together with the original 
curtain between them. The whole of the east aide of the castle is 
now occupied by a long heavy range built about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. At the north-west comer of the castle where the 
rock falls away precipitously there is no tower. 

The keep is so do^y connected with Che adjt^ng Cowers and 
with the structure built across the comer behind it that the whole 
group must be conridered as forming one unit. At }veseQt the group 
is of two storeys and contains fireplaces, latrines, and a well; the 
upper parts of the walls have been destroyed. The keep is ^ ft. 
external diameter with walls 10 ft. thid^ and although round 
externally the lower storey is six-slded and the upper storey seven- 
sided intemaUy, the sides being very irregular in iMth cases. Each 
of the storeys is covered with a ribhtd vault. The gateway into the 
castle, rebuilt in the fourteenth century, is an imposing structure 
which was strongly defended by a wide and deep dit(£, a draw¬ 
bridge, portcullis, machicolations and two-leaved doors. 

K^rununy castle is buDt on a roughly pentagonal pJan with the 
gatehouse at the most salient angle and a tower at each of the 
other angles. It stands on a promontory having its north side, which 
is much longer chan the others, overlookh^ a nivine with a drcular 
tower of bdd projection at either end. "rte tower at the west end, 
occupyii^ the highest point in the promontory, is the keep, that at 
the east end, the most complete in the castle, which is otherwise 
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very ruinous, is known as Warden’s tower; both are circular cxt«^ 
nally and intcraally. The other two towers, projecting haJf with¬ 
out and half within the bailey, present seixii-drcular faces to the 
held and square ends to the bailey. There is a postern, defended by 
a portcullis, In the curtain beside the Warden’s tower and out^de 
the postern a tunnel, the vault of which has fallen in, led down to 
the stream at the bottom of the ravine. 

There are strong reasons to believe that Kildiuinmy was bu^t 
by (^bert dc Moravia, Bishop of Caithness 1223-45, a potver- 
fol churchman who was treasurer under Alexander the Second. 
The hall and residential quarters, of which the chapel was a pro¬ 
minent feature, are on the north and east sides of the bailey. In 
Older to secure more conect. orientation for the chapel and to give 
it greater length it was built obliquely across the courtyard and 
tJu^t through the east curtain, where it protrudes much farther 
out from the face of the wall on the north than <m the south. 
Though there is evidence that the curtain was broken through fcr 
the c^pel, the building of the latter with its beautiful group of 
three lancet windows in the east wall must have fdlowed closely 
on the eariler work. 

The gatehouse has been destroyed down to within a few feet of 
the ground. Its remains show distinct traces of alteration sub¬ 
sequent to its first coostruction, particulaHy in the fifteenth century 
when the defences of the paas^ were rebuilt and the barbican 
added, but there is no reason to suppose that it is of later date than 
the rest of the castle, midrummy was dearly designed by an 
expert well acquainted with the latest developments in military 
ar^tecture, and there b nothing in its plan suggesting a later 
period for thb gateway than those of the middle bailey at Gorfe 
or the outer ba^ at Ghepstovr, both built in the futt part of the 
thirteenth century. 

Unfortunately the keep, which b 50 ft. in external diameter, has 
been destroyed down to the basement and Its loss is all the more 
poignant In that descriptions of it, as it existed down to the eigh¬ 
teenth century, depict a structure of great strength and elegance. 
It was of many sccceys, all vaulted, vaults having round eyes 
in their crowns, like those of the Tour de Constance at A^ues 
M^tes; a mural gallery ran all round the wall of the second storey. 
The existing basement has a dressed stone vault and in the centre 
of its floor there b a square well, cut roughly out of the rock. 

Bochwell castle stands on a promontory formed by a sharp loop» 
shaped turn in the CSyde, and a defended by precipitous banks 
on the sdes towards the river, where the rock is scarped to its con¬ 
tour, and by a ditch on the land ride. It was begun in 1242 
the keep as well as the base of the walls all rou^ bdoi^ to the 
castle as first ftnbhed. Here the defences were centred round a great 
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dfxular keep, placed at one comer of a pwtagonai bailey. The 
outer half of ihc keep ^vas tlirown down in 1314 when the whole 
castle was laid in ruins. In 1S36 Bothwell was again put in a state 
of defence but was reduced to about half its ori^nal size. A new 
wall was built from east to west across the bailey and while the 
southern half was re-fortified the northern half was levelled with 
the ground. The gap in the keep was clewed by a straight wall 
built across the middle of the tower. Though considerable damage 
was done to other parts of the castle in a dege of 1337 the keep 
appears to have itmained uninjured at that time (pp. 116b, 121). 



Pun of Bothwell Castle 


The keep was circular oc the outside, 65 ft external diameter, 
and octagonal within; it is of four storeys, the liist storey being 
below the level of the bailey, and the remaining portion sdll rises* 
to the height of the wall widk. A deep moat on the bailey dde 
isolated the keep from the ocher buildings of the castle. The 
entrance is at the second storey and is skilfully placed near the 
curtain at the north end of the moat. Here a pointed projection 
stands out from the keep, and the doorway is set on that of 
the p«ojectioa next to the curt^ Thus the approach is in line 
with and close against the curtain, and is commanded from the wall 
walk above. The doorway was defended by a drawbridge across 
the moat, a portcullis and a door; the drawbridge and pcrtcuihs 
being operatt^ from a small vaulted chamber above the entrance 
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passage. Above the chamber the projeccion, like (hat at Barnard 
castle, dies into the keep in pyramidal form. 

The entrance passage into a hne hall having a tvvo*ligbt 
window, enriched with jamb shafb, to the courtyard. On the 
walls, rising from corbels at the angles and foiming an arch on 
each side of the oct^on, are labels which at hist sight suggest 
wall ribs of vaulting but are actually wall arcades. The floora 
were of tiii^>er, the first and probably the second being supported 
by an octagonal pier which still remains in the basement. The 
fiiBt floor was also supported on stone arches thrown diagonally 
across the keep from the pier to the walls on either side. A doorway 
on the south side of the entrance hall leads to a latrine and one 
on the north side to a spiral stairway which rises from the basement 
to the battlements. In the basement there is a well The fourth 
storey, with a window of two trcfaled lights to the courtyard, was 
Che great chamber. The timber flot^ of the fourth storey and the 
roof of the keep were botb supported on wall peats with wide 
spreadii^ struts and the long vertical chases for the posts are still 
to be seen in the sides and ar^cs of the walls. 

The parapet has been destroyed but on the north side of the 
keep at parapet level arc four boldly projecting corbels, spaced 
from 2 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. 11 in. apart. They belong to a triple machl* 
eolation, two sections of which commanded the entrance to the 
keep, and the third the exit from the spiral stairway on to the 
wall walk of the curtain. 

The wall walks on the curtains leading north and south from the 
keep are protected by parapets on the side towards the bailey as 
well as on that towards the field and were covered by high pitted 
roofs, the ve^cs of which sdll rem^ on the walls of the keep. 
The doorway to the south walk leads directly out from the keep 
while that on the north leads out from the stairway. The latter was 
closed against the keep and secured by a strong timber bar; so 
that in the event of the entrance to the keep being forced by the 
enemy the defenders could escape on to the wall and bar the door 
against him. There are two posterns in the walk near the keep, 
one to the moat outside the ke^ and the other in the south curt^. 
When complete this great tower at Bothwell was one of the finest 
circular keeps in Britain; it had lu own water supply and other 
domestic requirements, was powerfuDy fiatified, and could be held 
as well agai^ an enemy within the bailey as one outside the wails 
of the castle. 

The upper pa^ of the south and east curtains of (he bailey, 
the raises of buildings, including the hall and chapel, now stands 
ing against these curtains, and Douglas tower at the south-east 
comer, were all built in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
but it will be convenient to describe them here. 
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Tbe ball stands on a ran^ of three barrel-vaulted cellars and 
runs north and south along: the east curtain, of which it stands 
dear by but a few inches. The doorways and windows are all in 
the west wall, facing; the courtyard. There is a doorway at either 
end of this wail, and in addition to a lar^ Craceried window at the 
dais end on the south there is a continuous row of ten derestory 
windows. The chapd at the south end of the hall, now largely 
destroyed, was an eleg;aAt structure of three vault^ bays; it is 
level with tbe hall and with the second storey of the Douglas tower 
and all three were m communication. There is now no stairway 
down to the basement of any of them; but while the basements 
opened from doers at the ground floor, this levd was probably 
reached by a stairway from the courtyard up to a gallery, which 
ran along in front of the hall to the south range. 

Douglas tower is a powerful structure of four storeys and is 
complete up to tbe boldly projecting corbels of its machicolated 
parapet. It is entered at the second storey and from here a spiral 
stairway rises to the upper levels; all storeys above the basement 
are well lighted rooms, each containing a hooded fireplace and a 
latrine. The top room has a wall arcade. A square tower at the 
north-east comer of the bailey, called HamQton tower and now 
destroyed down to the baacmenr, was a part of the origiaal castle 
which appeared to have been fitted up as a strong point for use 
while the restoration of 1336 was in progress. For on tbe side 
towards the courtyard there was a drawbridge, designed on the 
counterbalance principle, which must have been taken away when 
the hall was built. The chases for tbe besuns of the bridge when 
raised art still to be seen in the walls. 

GUffbrd castle, Herefordshire, built on the river Wye early in the 
thirteenth century, has an irregular poly^nal with bc^dly 
projecung round towers at straie^c points of the curtain and a 
powerful gateway facing the line of approach. 

Ac Pontefract ?>v»d York the keeps are built on a quatrefoil plan, 
like the donjon at Stamps, festy miles south of Paris. The keep 
at Pontefract, by far the larger and more powerfully constructed 
of the two, daces about 1250 while Cliifbnd's tower, as the keep at 
York is called, was built between 1245 and 1259. 

Pontefract castle is mentioned in Domesday under the name of 
the castle of llbert, and from (hat (dme its defences were kept so 
closely in Couch with tbe requirements of each succeeding period 
before its destniction in the seventeenth century it was one of 
the meet powerful strongholds in Britain. Cromwell’s report to 
Paiiiament on the occasion of the siege of Pontefract in 1648 is 
UJuminating on this point, especially since it was written by one 
of the greatest soldiers of the day. “ The place is very well hiown 
to be one of the strongest inland Garnsons of the Kingdeun; well 
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watered i situated upon a rock in every part of it, and therefore 
difhcult to mine. The walls very thick and high, with strong Cowers; 
and, if battered, very difficult of access, by reason of the depth 
and steepness of the graft.”’ Though great quantities of powder 
and other ammunition were sent to the investing army fc^owir^ 
this report the castle held him and it was not until the Royalists' 
cause was lost by the execution of the King and when its supplies 
were utterly exhausted that the gairison surrendered. That the 
castle remained impregnable after a continuous siege of twelve 
months, during which the commander had twice received and 



Poj^ianwcT Castle 


twice refused an. offer by Parliament of £2,000 for its surrender 
is of itself eloquent proof of its enormous strength.^ 

Having obtained possession, the order then issued by Parliament 
for its destruction was carried out so thoroughly that the whole 
castle was practically levelled with the ground, and nothing now 
lemains but the base of the keep, the lo>ver part of Piper’s tower, 
portions of the west curtain on either nde of the keep, and a few 
scattered fragments of masonry here and there along the fou&da< 
tioDs of the walls. Fnm these remains, however, and from old 
drawings and descriptions It is possible to recover with fair accuracy 
the general dispcsldon of the defences of the castle. A thorough 
survey made lecently by the author of this volume has disclosed the 
true of the keep. 

* DUxy o( Nathin Drake, SieM of Poniefracc Ca»ile, R. Iloltnei. 

* C«T0nder of U<U* 1648-104^ pp. iiS, iQo. 
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The casUe consisted of an oval shaped bailey, built on a rocky 
hill of sandstone, and two outer wards running in line south from 
the bailey; the whole surrounded by the deep “ graft ”, or ditch, 
that Cromwell found so formidable. The main entrance was at 
the south-west of the outer ward. The bailey was surrounded by 
a strong curtain, with towers at frequent intervals, and had a gate¬ 
way on the south and two posterns on the west; one of the posterns 
passing through Piper’s cower and the other opening out into the 
ditch from the base of the keep. The remains of the curtain date 
from the latter part of the twufUi century; the keep, which is not 
bonded ro the curtain, was built in the fint part of the thirteenth 
century. 

The keep stands on the highest point of the rock, where the 
rock projects well out into the ditch at the south-west of the bailey. 
In plan it has a circular nucleus, 77 f^. external diameter and 12 (t. 
thick, from which four large lobes project at the cardinal points. 
The lobe that stood within the bailey has been destroyed endrely. 
The other three arc outside the bailey and rise from the bottom 
of the ditch, where there is a tall ami widely spread plinth. In 
preparation ftx the construction of the keep the rock on which it 
stands was first scarped round to its contour. The rough faces were 
then thickly revetted, the massive j^th built, anri the revetment 
carried up to the top of the rock; the inner portions of the walls 
of the keep standing on the natural rock at the top of the mound 
and the outer portions on that at its foot. On this foundation the 
tower rose up to a great bright 

The entrance to the keep was by way of a fi^ht of steps ascend- 
ing against the curtain on the north side; the entrance doorway 
has been destroyed. Internally the south and east lobes have semi- 
drcular apses. The west lobe encloses a rectangular chamber. A 
mural stairway opening out of the main hall rises concentrically 
with the west lobe and has in its course a passage to the chamber. 
Another stairway leading out fr<nn the east side of the south lobe 
descends by zig-zag flights down to the pcetem opening on to the 
ditclL Zn (he course of the descent there is a small chamber of the 
same width as the stain and 7 ft. long. The lower half of the 
first flight down is now an open gallery, the outer wall havii^ been 
bredten through. It is probable that the relatively thin wall at ths 
point was |nerced by arrow-loops, commanding the outer face of 
the west curtain. 

York castle stands on the right bank of the Ouse on the south 
aide of the city. It consists of a keep called GUfitmi’s tower, 
on a high mound, and a large bailey stretching southward 
from, the mound; a ditch formerly ran all round the castle and 
between the mound and the bailey. The bailey is now occupied fay 
modem buildiiigs and its mediaeval defences have been 
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Clifford's Towa, Yom 


destroyed but the keepj standing on the site of an eariier structure, 
is almost «Hnplete save for its dc»ors and roof (pp. 126, 128a). 

Clifford’s tower has a purely quatrefoil plan and is of two 
Storeys only. Though its walls are 9 ft. thick at the head of a 
battered plinth, it is more shell-like in form, less substantial, and 
not neariy so h^h as was the keep at Pontefract. There can be no 
doubt that the building belongs to the thirteenth and not the 
fourteenth century, as suggested in the “ oflicial guide ”, largely 
on account of its shouldered arches. Since it U quite dear that the 
chapd within the tower was built in the thirteenth century the 
writer of the guide suggests that the chapel has been removed 
from seme other site and rebuilt here. But shoulder arches of^ 
occur in much earlier work, as in the Great tower at Ludlow, about 
1120, and the Garrickfergus tower at Warkworth, about 1200. 
The chapel, obviously of about 1250, has suffered from violence 
and distortion and two of its walls were rebuilt in the seventeenth 
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ccntuiy. Tiie arcade agalost the ioiier wall was probably set id 
position after the wall behind it was built, and both it and the 
arch at the west have been altered. But the east arcade, now 
partly built over at the south end, is deariy contemporary with 
the wall in which it occurs and the chapd itself is a part of the 
original design (pp. 126, 128 a). 

The keep was built during the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century, when a large sum of money was spent on the casde. The 
details not only of the chapel but of other jDarts of the tower are 
unquestionably of this period, as the large corbels at the bases of the 
turrets and the arrow-loops in the great bbes. At a later period 
turrets projecting out from walls were supported on corbel courses, 
forming conical brackets, as in the outer gate at Harlech and the 
water gate at Beaumana The arrow-loops, before mutilation, were 
Jong narrow slits with circular ezda^emen& at the foot The square 
opening at the head of the loopholes are not origina] but were cut 
out at a later period to pve light to the interior, which must have 
been very dark bitberto. The only original windows art two on the 
upper floor, now partly blocked. 

The entrance a at ground floor level, through a fc^building; 
the inner passage being defended by a portcullis and a two-leaved 
door. Both storeys are pierced all round by arrow-loops, so placed 
that the loops of the upper storey are in vertical line midway 
between those of the ground storey. The floor of the upper storey 
and the roof over the keep were supported ccscrally by a pier, the 
stone foundations of which were found about fifty years ago. The 
partition walls have all disappeared but it is probable that each 
storey was divided into four rooms corresponding wid) the four lobes. 
The north and west rooms on the ground floor have each a fireplace 
and a latrine and there is a well in the west room. Two spiral 
stairways rise from ground level to the upper floor and the battle* 
mems. At upper floev level three small turrets project out on 
corbels at thr^ of the re-entering angles of the lobes, the fourth 
angle being occupied by the foreboilding. The north-west turret 
is for latrine service; the other two contain additional sturways to 
the battlements. The forebuUding is of three storeys, the fust beu^ 
the entrance porch, the second the chapel, which has richly moulded 
arcades, and the third a small chamber from which the portcullis 
was operated. 

Dunstaffoage, ArgyU, and Yester and Hailes, East Lothian, were 
all three built in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Dunstaffoage castle stands on a rocky peninsula guarding the 
entrance to I^tch Etlve, near Oban; Its lofty walls rising sheer up 
ftom the edge of the rock, Mowing its quadrangular centour. 
The gateway is at one comer of the castle, lb ft above the kvei 
of the groui^ outside, and was approached by a flight of steps up 
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to a drawbridge Ci\>£amg a gap at the head. The keep is one of the 
round comer toweiB and stands facing the gateway diagonally 
across the bailey. 

Yester castle occupies the point of a high promontory at the 
junction of Hopes Water and a small bum and is defended on the 
far side of the point by a deep ditch runnii^ freau one stream 
to the other. The gateway and large portions of the curtain on the 
south have been destroyed; but the north curtain, which is built 
straight across the promontory cutting off the pointy with 

its return walls east and west, still stands to a great height. There 
is a postern opening on to the point In the north curtain. 



YssTEa Castle, East Lothlav 


A notable feature of Yester is the subterranean room called 
Goblin Hall, which lies beneath the soil outside the north ctutain. 
It is a fine chamber, $7 ft long by 13 2 in. wide, built of 

ashlar and covered by an acutely pointed vault; the vault being 
strengthened by numerous transverse ribs, clceely spaced. The 
hall was divided into two storeys by a timber floor, now destroyed, 
at the level of the springing of the vault. Both stoi^ were entered 
by doorways at the south end of the hall which were reached by 
a flight of steps down from the bailey; the upper door fl'can a levd 
midway in the descent and the lower one from the foot of thn 
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KiEssLMiTL Castle from Tire Sea. 






Waex:worth Tra Mam’., Ta.l Tower, Com Casim, The Ovo.d Tower, 
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flight. There is a large flreplace at the north end of Che hall aad 
a spacious cupboard in the west wall. There are no windows, so 
that the lighting must have been entirely artificial. 

At the north end of the haU arc two pointed doorways, one on 
either side and both defended by strong timber bars. That on the 
west, which, in addition to the W appears to have been protected 
by a portcullis, opens to a vaulted tunnel, cut through the rock. 
The tunnel after passing a second door midway in its length issues 
at a postern on the precipitous face of the bank of the stream. 
The doorway on the east ^e of the hall opens to a vaulted sUir* 
way which descends rapddly to end in a shiUr rock face. Infilling 
at the foot of the steps indicates a well which has been filled up 
with stones. 

The purpose of this remarkable and elaborate “dug-out*’ is 
clearly military. It forms a well provisioned and secure head- 
<^uaiters, of which there is no indicatbn above ground, for use in 
tunes of stitss. Fresu it a bard-pressed garrison could cany out 
a surprise sortie or make an effective escape. 

Hailes castle stands on a promontoiy on the right bank of the 
river Tyne, near East Linton. It follows a plan, very prevalent in 
Scotland, of a rccrangtifar enclosure, defended a strong curtain 
oflen without wall towers, and a Ix^d square keep projecting out 
from the curtun at a strategic point. Here the castle Is ^long and 
runs east to west on the river bai^ with the keep projecting out 
at the head of the promontory on the west. The south wall, 
towards the field, is 8 ft. 6 in. thick; the main gateway is in this 
wall and there is a postern to the river in the north wall. The 
postern, or water gate, is reached by way of a steep stairway, with 
a vaulted and ribbed roof, which passes down through the wall to 
a landing stage. The landing is divided by a gap, foimeriy spanned 
by a drawbridge, into two parts of which the outer pan, gandmg 
high out of the water, muss have been reached from the river by 
a flight of Steps up. 

Dunollie, AigyU, and Kiessimul, Outer Helyides, afeft probaUy 
date fixMu the latter half of the thirteenth century though hitherto 
both of them have been ass^ned to a later period. In each case 
the castle consists of a sizzle ward, enclosed by a strong wall, and 
there is a large square keep set diagonally at one comer of the 
courtyard. 

Dunollie castle stands on a precipitous h^b rock on the east sbeye 
of die Firth of Lome, near Oban. The south and west walls of 
die square courtyard have fallen down the face of the clifis on 
which they stood but the north and east walls sdll stand to a 
considerable height, the first being 11 ft. and the second 9 ft. 

The main entrance gateway is cm the east side of the castb and 
there is a postern in the thi<^ wall on the ntfth; the postern taVrw 
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two right-aogle turns in its passage through the curtain. The keep 
k of three atorcys» the first being covered by a barrel vault and the 
others divided by timber floors. Stra^bt mural stairways ascend 
from the basement to the third storey and from there a spiral 
stairway rises to the battlements. Each of the second and third 
storeys is well lighted, hai a fireplace and a latrine; the windows 
of the third storey, obviou^y the great chamber, have stone seats. 

Kiesnmul castle stands on the sea shore at the south point of the 
Isle of Baira. Though relatively small Its high walls, strong keep, 
and secure position, made it one of the most fomiidable strong¬ 
holds in the north of Britain. Since there is no note of its existence 
before the early part of the fifteenth centuiy it has been assumed 
that it belongs to that period, despite its obviously more ancient 
character. But if all buildings were dated on that principle their 
history would become meaningless. Actually there is no account 
whatever of its construction and there is every reason to believe 
chat iu builder, far from being atavistic, was well acquainted with 
the principles of military architecture prevalent in his day. From 
the evidence of iu structure it belongs to the thirteenth century, 
probably the latter part of that period, and it is one of the most 
interesting castles in the country. Additions were made in the 
fifteenth century, as for example the machicolations high above the 
entrance gateway and above the doorway into the keep; and the 
buildings of the courtyard, or bannkm, now very ruinous, 
were built or rebuilt in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 



Flan or Xiessimul Cabtu 
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But ihe curtain wall and the keep both rdate to the thirteenth 
century (pp, 120a, 130). 

The c^e has an irregular shape, following the contour of the 
rock on which it stands. The keep is on the south, built half 
vdthout and half within the curtain and looking directly seaward. 
There is a Unver at a re-enterii^ angle of the curtain on the north 
and two small round towers project out from the curtain on the 
noxth'west. The gateway, now blocked, is on the south side of the 
castle, near the keep, and was reached by way of a narrow channel 
of the sea between the keep and a reef of rocks. It was defended 
by a machicolation, built out from the parapet of the curtain. The 
curtain walls are crowned by a parapet which rises to so great a 
height that the sills of the few embrasures it contains are themselves 
about 6 ft. above the wall walk, suggesting a raised timber walk 
which could be removed in the event of the walls being scaled by 
the enemy. At a convenient level below the embrasures arc square 
boles in the parapet for the reception of the beams which suppled 
the temporary staging.* The parapet of the shell keep at Tamworth 
castle, probably a thirtecnlh-ccntury reconstruction, is of some¬ 
what sirniJar d^aracter. 

The keep possesses many remarkable features. It has a true prow 
on the south side facing towards the sea, the point from which attack 
might be expected; but for a window recess at the third storey the 
spur is s^d from base to parapet. The prow is neither mentioned 
nor shown on the plans of the Ninth of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Historical Monuments for Scotland, though it is clearly 
seen in the frontispiece of the volume. The walls of the tower, 
unpicrced but by rare loopholes, rise severely up from a taU 
battered plinth, presenting a most formidal:^ aspect towards 
the line of approach. The keep is of three storeys surmounted by a 
tall parapet similar to that on the curtain. The entrance is at the 
second storey, on the north side facing the courtyard, and is now 
approached by a ladder. Tbe original approach appears to have 
been by fligbu of steps rising from the north side of tbe keep to 
the wall walk on the curtain at the east then, turning back, by 
another flight rising to the level of the entrance doorway, with a 
gap, spanned by a drawbridge, between the head of the stairs and 
the doorway. The steps have been broken down, but the founda¬ 
tion of the lower flight still remains against the keep. 

In the entrance passages a stairway on the right descends in the 
thickness of the wall to tbe basement, which a now filled up with 
debris. Another mural stair rises to the third storey, and from there 
a stairway, opening from a jamb of the north window, leads to the 
battlements. Here, at a later period, advantage was taken of tbe 
great height of tbe parapet for the addition of a fourth storey and 

■ Vide Toy, Coalei, p. 
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the raising of the wall walk to parapet level The machicolation 
projected out from the parapet over the colrance doorway to the 
tower foiToed part of these later works. 

In tiic design of castles during the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century there is already a tendency to disc^ the keep as a special 
'building and to incorporate its functions in the gates and towers 
of the curtain, which are now built on more pow^ul and sdentific 
lines. Inverlodiy castle, near Fort William, and Barnwell castle, 
Noitbants, both built at this period, the latter about 1266, are 
early examples of this movement, Both arc rectangular fortresses 
with straight sides and round towers at the comeis. 



Inveriochy castle stands on the south bank of the river Lochy 
on ground which has a gentle slope north-west to the river. It is 
a rectangular structure with double walls and has circular towers 
at the comeis of both curtains; there were gateways in the 
east and west walls but both outer gateways have been destroyed. 
The outer curtain was added in the fifteenth century; it is 3 ft. 
thick and is now in a very fr^m^titary condition, as are walls which 
flanked the passage between the outer and Inner gateways. 

The inner wall, which is 9 ft. thick, with its towers and gateways, 
dales from about 1270; it was originally surrounded by a moat and 
the gateway, now in a very ruinous condition, were approached 
by drawbridges; a portion of the check for the reception of the 
bridge when rased is still to be seen in the gateway on the east, 
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which was the side of approach. Each of the gateways was 
defended by a portcuUis and a strong door secured by heavy timber 
bars. The four towers are of similar design, all are of great pro¬ 
jection and circular both internally and externally. They are of 
three storeys, pierced with arrow-loops with triangular feet, and 
are entered directly from the courtyard at ground level; on one 
side of Che entrance passage a muraj stair rises concentrically with 
the wall to doorways on the second and third storeys. On the side 
facing the courtyard three of the towers have straight splayed faces 
but the splay of the north-east tower projccB out in the middle as 
an obtuse prow. The south-west tower, the largest of the four, 
was probably the residence of the chief in the time of the tiege; 
it has a latrine and there is a wide fireplace on the third storey. 



The whole castle is very ruinous and all internal buildings, which 
surrounded a small courtyard, have disappeared. 

Barnwell is a rectai^pjlar ca^e with the loi^ sides running north 
and south; its walls are 12 f%. thick and SO ft high. There is a tower 
of bold projection at each comer and a powerful gatehouse at the 
south end of the east wall, associated with the comer tower at that 
perint. There is evidence ^at (he castle was originally surrounded 
by a ^ch. All the internal buildings have been destroyed (pp. 133, 
142a). 

The gatehouse with its flanking towers projects far out from the 
fa ce of the curtain and has a long vaulted entrance passage, which 
was defended by a portcullis and two lines of double dooia. 
Vaulted guardrotmis with doors opening from the courtyard flank 
the paas^e on dther side. The upper storeys of the gatehouse, as 
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of those of Ihe adjoining tower arc reached by a %ht of steps 
up from the coortyard near the inner entrance of the gateway 
passage. The towers at the other three corners of the casdc are all 
entered from a doorway in the courtyard and, like those at Inver- 
lochy, their upper storeys are reached by a stairway at this level; 
here, however, the stairs are spiral, The tower at the south-weat 
comer, like that in the corresponding position at Inverlochy, was 
deariy used for residential purposes. Internally, the first storey 
only is cupular; the two upper storeys (there are three storeys) are 
relatively large square rooms with two wide and deep recesses run¬ 
ning the full height of the room, one on either side, and a small 
entrance lobby. There is a latrine, formed in the adjoining portion 
of the cQjtain, and there is a fireplace in each of the two storeys. 

Each of the other two cowers is a trefoil structure, composed of 
the main body, which U circular, and two lobes of difierent slaes 
protruding from it The smaller lobe, placed between the other 
and the main body, contained the spiral stairway to the upper 
floois. The other lobe contained the latrines; the shaft of the 
upper latnne falling down behind the lower one and both dis* 
ch^Tpng into a pit open to the outside face of the wall and to the 
ditch. In each of these towers there is a fireplace in the second 
storey. There is a postern in the north curtain. The arrotv-loops 
in the lower storeys of the castle are distinguished for having two 
horizontal slots but no enlargement at the foot (p. 154). 

Two eighteenth-century reports of this castle provide further 
evidence of the re ser ve with which some statements of total destruc¬ 
tion must be taken. In 1704 the castle a said to have been “ late 
demolished ^ and, writing in 1748, Stukeley says that the Duke of 
Montague (who died in 1709) “bad pulled the castle down”.. 
Actually, though all the buik^gs of the courtyard have been 
destroyed, the walls, gatehouse and towers are f^rly complete. 

Meanwhile many castles already in existence were greatly en¬ 
laced and strengthened during this period. Warkwo^, Kenil¬ 
worth, Chepstow, The Tower of London, Saltwood, and Corfe 
are good examples. 

Wajkworlh stands on an expanded loop of the river Coquet, 
pointing northward, with the town on the actual point of the loop 
and the castle on the narrow neck belween the town and the open 
country on the south. The castle conrists of a keep, standing on a 
mound, and a bailey stretching southward from the keep. The 
mound k most probably a natu^ hiUock, round the base of which 
the river formed its course, gradually eating more and more into 
the left bank and receding farther and farther from the right The 
town is mentiooed in eighth- ninth-century records, but the 
castle was fint laid out in its present fonn by Robert de Mowbray, 
Bari of Northumberland, in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
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Some lower parts of the east wall of the baiky are of this period. 
But between 1191 and 1214 the fortifications were rebuilt on a 
more powerful scale; the gatehouse, Ganickfergus tower, the great 
chamber, and the north-west postern were all built at that lime- 
The Grey Marc’s Tail and the turret between it and Montagu 
tower were added about 1260 when parts of the curtain, including 
long stretches, with the buttresses, on either side of the keep were 
rebuilt. The keep, described in Chapter Eleven, was rebuilt on its 
present imposing scale about 1390, incorpoiuting in its west wall a 
postern of a much earlier period (pp. 128^ 135, 142b, 147, 222a)- 
The castle has a shovel-shaped plan with the gatehouse in the 
middle of the outer ade and a tower at either end of it. There 
are two posterns, one at the north-west and the other at. the south¬ 
east of the bailey. The great hall and residential quarters are 
ranged against the west wall, occupying the site of those of the 
twelfth century, fragments of whidi still remain. The range was 
again largely rebuilt in the fourteenth century, but the great 
^mber wi^ its undercroft at the south of the hall, dates from 
the early yeare of the thirteenth century and is connected by 
passages with Carrickfergus tower. The chapel was built in the 
fourteenth century. The whole range is now in a very ruinous con¬ 
dition, but the Lion tower, the lower pan of which is the porch 
to the great hall, and the Little Stair tower at the south-east comer 
of the hall, both stand to practically their full height. Montagu 
tower, at the south-east comer of the bailey, was rebuilt about 
1465. The gatehouse is described in Chapter Seven, 

The Grey Mare’s Tail is a remarkably fine tower, built of 
and atUl comjdete fresn its battered plinth to the parapet; it projects 
in semi-octagonal form entirely on die outside of the curtain. Each 
of the five outer faces is pierced by a crossed arrow-loop, so long 
that it extends through two storeys of the interior. There are three 
cross slots in each loop, two at the bead and one near the middle. 
At the foot the loop is spread out horizontally to give lateral range 
for attacks on sappers (p. 12Sb). There are holes at parapet level for 
temporary hoard^. "fVo powerful and well designed buttresses on 
the north side of the bailey, of the same period as thU tower, are 
of unusually great projection and have splayed edges and 
weathering. Stretching from east to west right across the north 
aide of the bailey are the foundations of a cruciform church, of 
about 1400, founded, after a mode then prevalent, for a cc^Iege 
of priests within the precincts of the castle. 

Kenilworth castle came into the hands of the crown about 1200 
and during the rdgns of John and Henry the Third was so 
strengthen^ that at the time of the Barons’ War, in which it 
played a most conspicuous part, it was one of the strongest casdes 
in the kingdom. Hrid by that redoubtable warrior Simon de Mont- 
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fort 2 ij)d aftenvftrds by his son, it proved impn^Eiablc to aJl attacks 
from without, In the memorable siege of 1266, which lasted for 
six months, it successfully repelled all assaults by the royal forces 
and surrendered only when the garrison was ravaged by disease 
and had run out of supplies (pp. 137, 139, 353). 

Situated in the heart of England and surrounded by dense 
forests, the additional fortifications consisted largely of powerful 
and extensive outworks. The inner bailey (Chapter Five) standa on a 
natural knoU at the foot of a valley. Early in the thirteenth century 
a laig;c outer bailey was built which, encircling the older work on 
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the west, extended far from its waJIs on die east, pardy blocking the 
mouth of the valley. Then from the outer bailey a long causeway, 
afterwards called the Tilt Yard, was thrown across the rtmaioing 
portion of the mouth, damming up the stream which flows through 
the valley. By this means the long sheet of water, called the Great 
Lake, was formed which, from the west wall of the castle, stretched 
thrce^uariere of a mile up the valley. Further protection was pro¬ 
vided by two lines of moats <m the north and by a barbican and an 
outwork at the main entrance on the south-east. 

The cuter bailey was enclosed by a strong curtain wall, buttressed 
at frequent intervals and having strong towers at the north-west, 
north-east a nd southeast. The m^n gatehouse, called Mortimer’s 
gate, is at the inner end of the dam and there was a second gate¬ 
house at the outer end and a third on the barbican. Mortimer’s 
gate has been destroyed down to the base and only fragments 
remain of the other two. There was a gateway in the north wall 
of the bailey, which has been totally demolished, and a postern to 
the lake on the west. All thee worlu were built between 1200 and 
1260. Lunn’s tower, at the north-east comer of the bailey, is one 
of the earliest of them; it is a cylindrical tower of three storeys, 
has a wide spreading plinth and pilaster buttresses. The entrance 
is at the ground floor and the upper levels arc reached by a turret 
stairway which projects out into the courtyard. A modem stairs, 
built beside the old one, now rises from the second storey to the 
summit. Each of the second and third storeys has a fireplace and 
a latrine. Swan tower, at the north-west of the bailey, now in ruins, 
has a square base and an dctagMal superstructure. 

Water tower, at the south-east, is a well designed structure of 
about 1240, still complete except for its battlements. It is of two 
storeys, is semi-octagonal towards the field, risii^ from a square 
base, and is entered at ground floor level The first storey has a 
window, with seats, to the courtyard, a latrine, and a water gate, 
now mutilated, which opened on to the Pool at the east. A drain, 
or sluice, which ran across from the Great Lake to the Pool, passes 
beneath the floor. The upper floor, reached by a spiral stairway, 
was a very agreeable room, having three windows, a fireplace, and 
a latrine; a small sleeping chamber opens out from the main room. 

A short distance ^ong the curtain south of the Water tower 
there is a most interesting wall chamber famed within the curtain 
itself. It is entered directly frtnn the courtyard and con^sts of a 
vaulted room and a latrine approached by a passage from the room. 
The room is a comfortable little apartment with a large fireplace, 
a cupboard of two tieiB, and a lancet window to the courtyard. 
On the east side of the bailey there is a fine Elizabethan gatehouse, 
built of brickwork about lh70; the curtain wall was adjusted to it 
as can be seen by the toothing now expoeed on both ades. 
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Chepstow castle was greatly strengthened during the hrst part of 
the thirteenth century by the addition of powerful works at both 
ends of the narrow tongue of land on which it stands. At the 
higher end on the west a barbican was formed, which was defended 
by its own t^ich and a strong wall with a gatehouse at one end 
and a tower at the other. On the lower ground at the east end of 
the castle a Urge outer bailey was projected fcaward with walls of 
great bulk on the more vulnerable sides facing east and south, that 
on the south being about IS ft. thick for the greater part of its 
length. Along the north wall, which is backed against the clift% a 
sumptuous range of residential buildings, including a spacious 
great hall, was built, all now very ruinous. 

The south wall is by the outer gatehouse at one end and 

a powerful tower, called Marten's tower, at the other. The gate> 
house is an imposing structure, still standing to its iull height leas 
the battlements. It has a round tower on either side, that on the 
edge of the cliff being smaller than the other which more directly 
faces towards the field. The outer part of the gateway passage 
was defended by two lines of machicolations, a door, and two port> 
culUses. The second line of machiu^tions consists of two large 
circular holes which pass down through the wal] from the fourth 
storey of the gatehouse, thus providing a long drop for the missiles 
cast down through them. The inner part of the passage has been 
destroyed. 

Marten's tower projects well out at the south-east comer of the 
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bailey, conunanding the outer faces of both the south and east walls. 
It has a round outer face, rising from tall pyramidal spuis, is of 
four storeys including a ]ow basement, and is still complete to the 
crest of its battlemenG. This tower was cleariy the residence of 
the officer commanding the garrison; it h a complete dwelling, is 
strongly defended, and is in full command of the walls. The 
entrance is at the second storey, level with the courtyard, the base¬ 
ment being below that level; it is defended by a portcullis and a 
door. From here the upper levels are reached by a spiral stairway. 
The entrance floor has two fireplaces and was probably the kitchen. 
The two upper storeys are bfty rooms with arrow-loops to the 
field, and windows, which were enlarged in the sixteenth century, 
to the courtyard. The third storey room has a passage leading 
to the wall walk on the south curtain, the outer door oeing protected 
by a portcullis, and on the north side of the room there is a small 
cumber, fonxied in a square turret attached to the tower. Above 
the chamber and opening out from the top room is another small 
chamber, which has a lavabo basin, a anall fireplace and is lighted 
by three windows. On account of Its lavabo, said to be a piscina, 
t^ small apartment has been called an oratory, but it was prob¬ 
ably a well lighted and comfortable retiring chamber with windows 
for observation in three directions. 

Those merlons of the parapet on Marten's tower facing towards 
the field have each in the centre of the coping a stone figure of a 
soldier of the period, all now very much weatherworn. Such 
figures occur clMwhcre, as at Caernarvon; their purpose, if not 
purely decorative, is obscure, fer If it was to mislead the enemy 
then the deception must have been of short duration on all 
occasions. 

At the Tower of I^ondon, Henry the Third built or rebuilt the 
walls and towers of the middle bailey about 1250, and at Saltwood 
castle, Kent, the outer bailey was added about 1240. 

At Gorfe castle a splendid hall, a chapel, and extenrive domestic 
offictt were raised in the inner bailey early In the thirteenth century 
and at the same time the defences were improved by a deep moat, 
called John's Ditch, which was dug across the hill on the side of 
approa^. The middle bailey was built about 1240 and the outer 
b^ey about 1280. The curtain of the middle bailey follows round 
the cJtst of the hill with a sharp salient at the west; the salient 
terminating In a large octagonal tower, now in ruins, called Buta- 
vant. The middle bailey his a strong gatehouse on the south, the 
line of approach, and a poatem on the north. The most striking 
point of the outer bailey is the relative thickness on the flanking 
walls, east and west At the west the fall of the ground is gradual 
and there is a flat open space at the foot of bill. Here the 
wall is 10 ft. 6 in. thick and is defended by four strong towns. 
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At the east the feJI is precipitous and there is no vantage ground 
beyond. The waJI on this »de is only 7 ft. thick and has but two 
towers, spaced widely apan (pp. 86a, 86b, 87,151). 

A prominent and interesiing feature of Coity castle, Glamoi^an, 
is a wall tower which projects boldly out Into the moat from the 
south side of the inner bailey. Coity castle consists of a circular 
inner bailey, dating from the twelfth century, with a square keep 
on the west side, and an outer bailey added in the fourteenth 
century. The gateways and the domestic quarten of the inner 
bailey were rebuilt in the fourteenth century; the latter, which 
included a great hall and a chapel, are now very ruinous (pp. I28b, 
141, 142). 



The wall cower meotioced above was built in the early part of 
the thirteenth century; it is ovoid in plan and was origioahy of four 
storeys but the fourth storey has been destroyed, llie three upper 
storeys were tiers of laciiuo and the basement the latrine pit. The 
storey above the pit was an open room containing three latrine 
seats, side by side, In the next storey two latrine seats, side by 
side, are screened off from the room by partition waits; one window 
serving both the cubicle and the ro(»n, the partition paseing up its 
centre, The top storey had one seat which w^ probably in a 
separate cubicle those below but the pardtioirs have be^ de^ 
Q^ed. A stairway with passages to all three upper storeys rises 
frun the domestic building within the curtain. 

Griccieth castle was bi^c about the middle of the thirteenth 
cenpiry. The design both of (he gatehouse and the curtain pewts 
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to that period) and although Edward the Fust repaired and 
atro^gthened its fortificatioDS no large sujnS) such as would be 
rcquisice for an entirely new castle, occur in the very careful 
accounts of Chat king's building activities. The casde stands on 
a prraK>ntory jutting cut into the sea from the north coast of 
Cardigan Bay and consists of two baileys, one within the other. 
Only ingments remam of the outer bjuley. The inner bailey 
has a lozenge shaped plan and is defended by a polygonal curtain 
which has no wall towers. There is a strong gatehouse at the 
north of (he bailey and a postern on the south. A large rectan^ 
gular structure at the south-east, looking seaward, of which only 
the lower parts of the walls remain, was possibly a keep (p. 142a). 

Ewloe c^le, Flint, built by Llewelyn ap GriiTith about 1257, is 
a good e)cam^e of a Welsh fortress of this period. It stands 
between two deep ravins at the converging point of the streams 
running through It consists of two baileys in line, east and 

west; inner hhUey with a strong keep in its centre being on the 
east The keep has a U-sbaped plan with the ap^ldai end looking 
east towards the field. At the extreme west point of the outer 
bailey, cowards which the north and south curtains diverge, then 
is a large circular tower but there are no towers elsewhere on the 
curtain. 
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CHAPTER SBVKN 


CURTAIN WALLS, GATEWAYS, AND BUILDINGS 
OF THE BAILEY, 1050 to 1270 

CURTAIN WALLS 

T he curtains of the eleventh- and twelfth-century castles were 
often plain walls, without towers or other defences than then 
batilcmeni as at Totnes, Devon, Trematon in Oomwall and Eyns* 
ford in Kent. When the castle stands on high ground the curtain 
follows the iireguJar contours of the site, as at Richmond and 
Ludlow, But when upon level ground the walls are built with 
long str^ght ddes, as at Sh e r b or n e and Skenfrith. 

On levd sites the curtain was surrounded by a moat, as at SEter- 
borne, or defended partly by a river and partly by a moat, as at 
Skenfrith. But when sCandii^ on a hill with steep dif^ or pre¬ 
cipitous rocks on one or more sides the moat is restricted to that 
side where the approach is more gradual, as at Corfe and Seeston. 
The gateway is usually at the foot of the side of approach. 

From the early pan of the twelfth century curtains arc 
strengthened at strat^ic points by wall towers whii^ in the earlier 
works are square, project on the outside, and are ^aced widely 
apart. Wall towers in this country, though occaskoally solid up to 
the level of the wall walk as at Conuborough, are nonnally hevow 
from the courtyard upwards. At Fl^mlingham they are open at 
the back, the side towards the bailey. 

GATEWAYS 

The gateway into the bailey was generally a substantial build* 
ing of two Of three storeys and was approached from acrces the 
moat by a drawbridge^ at Dover there are two hige gateways in 
the curtain of the inner bailey, one at the east and the othtf at 
the west end, and there was an outwoik or baHncan in front of 
each of them. Gateway passages were defended by portcullises, 
doors, machicolations, and arrow-loops. 

Portcullises are generally made of oak, plated and shod with 
iron, and smved up and down in stoie grooves. They are usually 

L 
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Operated from a chamber over the gateway by means of ropes or 
chains and pulkys, and sometimes also by a winding drum. The 
device was in use long before our era and is described in a treatise 
on miUtary tactics written in the founh century b.c. " You should 
have ready above the centre of the gateway a gate of the stoutest 
possible timber overiaid with iron. Then when you wish to cut off 
Che enemy as they rush in you should let this drop down and the 
gate itself as it will not only destroy some of them but will 
also keep the foe from entering, while at the same time the forces 
on the wall art shooting at the enemy at the gate.’*' The portcullis 
was used with great effect ag«unst Hannibal at Salapia in Italy in 
208 B.C.* It was frequently employed by the Romans, as at Aosta 
and Pompdi, and by the Bytantines. It appears to have been in¬ 
troduced in this country in the early part of the twelfth century 
and examples of that period at Colchester Arundel have been 
noted abc^e. 

Machicolations, sometimes misnamed raeulriires, are apertures 
in the vaults or ceilings of gateways through whidi missiles were 
thrown down upon the heads of those endeavouring to force their 
way through. Sanctimes they are fonned over the outside face of 
the gate enabling the defendeis, by pouring water down through 
them, to quench tires made by the enemy against the doors with 
the object of burning them down; and appeals to have been 
thdr ori^nal pcsition and object.’ Machicolations were also built 
on the crest of the walls and towers to repel the operations of 
sappers at the base. In this portion they ^t took the form of 
hoa^ or brattices, timber platforms projected out fnmi the battle¬ 
ments in times of siege. Hoards are deleted on the walls of the 
temples of Upper Egypt and were in use in ancient and mediaeval 
times. By the end of the twelfth century of our era temporary 
hoarding began to give place to machicobtions in stone; but it was 
not until the end of the thirteenth century that the change became 
general and hoarding was still in use in oM castles at a much later 
period. 

In addition to the main gateway there were usually one or more 
posterns placed in such positions in the curtain that a sally could 
be made or escape effected unobserved by the enemy. At Donc^y, 
Argyll, the posc^ makes a zig-eag passage through the wall. At 
Ludlow and Pontefract the postern goes through one of the wall 
towers, that at Ludlow making a right-angle turn in its course. 

In the gateways at Exeter, about 1070, Ludlow, 1090, Shei^ 
borne, 1120, and Newark, 1130, the passages were defen^d by 
doors and machicedations but there were no portcullises; at Sher- 

> Aeneas Taccicus. XXXIX, Loeb edidon. 1933. 

* Potybiui, X, 53, and Uby. XXVll. <8. 

* ye^tius, IV. 4. 
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borne and Newark a two-leaved door stood midway in the pasage. 
In the gateway to the inner bailey at Longtown, built about 1180, 
there is a portcullis, placed about two-thirds of the way through 
the passage from the entrance; there was probably a door near the 
inner end of the passage where the masonry has been broken 
away but there was none near the portcullis, The rooms above the 
gateways at Exeter and Ludlow are described in Chapter Five. 

Ac Exeter the gateway projects entirely 
outftde the curtain and has on the outer 
side a short but loffy barbican. The gate¬ 
way passage is spanned at either end by a 
round arch of two orders, 10 ft, 3 in. 
wide. The outer arch is now blocked and 
Its details are concealed, but it was prob¬ 
ably closed by a two-leaved door and 
secured by a limber bolt. Within the door¬ 
way on the right there is a pcsiem, which 
was constructed about 1250 and ovci^ 
looked the ditch. In the north jamb of 
the postern there is an opening terminat¬ 
ing in a small round beJe on the outer 
face of the wall. The short lateral walls 
of the barbican extend out into the ditch, 
which passes in front of the gatehouse, 
and the drawbridge worked between them. 

The outer end of the baihdcan is quite 
open up to a level su£iciently high to 
admit light to the windows of the upper 
rooms of the gatehouse. At this hei^t the lateral walls 
are spanned by a round arch, supporting the end wall of the 
barbican, and a floor, now destroy^, was formed on the level of 
the top stc^ey of the gatehouse. This elevated barbican was a for¬ 
midable flghtix^ pc6t, commanding from its battlements not only 
the approadies to the castle but frenn apertures, or machicolations, 
in its floor also the drawbridge and dlt^ below (p. 80a). 

The gateway at Ludlow, in contrast with that at Exeter, projects 
almost entirely within the bailey, but it also had a short barbican, 
or porch, 8 ft 6 in. long. The gateway passage wkhin was 29 A. 
6 in. 1<N^, enriched by wall arcades on either sde. In addition to 
the main doorway, now destroyed, between the barbican and the 
pasage there is an unusual form of wicket or sally port. A small 
doorway on one side of the barbican opens to a short mural 
passage which leads round that side of the main door and opens 
out beyond it into the gateway passage.* It is (Hobable that the 
baiblcan was commanded from an aperture in the floor above but 

« Vide T/u entile of Ludloui, Arcbseologia, igoi. r57-9t6. 
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later alterations have removed aJI evidence of the original dis¬ 
position (pp. 76, 80a). 

The gatehouse at Sherborne projccC mainly outside the curtain. 
It was originally of three storeys, the two storeys over the gateway 
concaining rooms for the guard and one of them having doors to 
the wall walk of the curtain; the present fourth storey was added 
at a later period. The gateway had only one barrier, a two-leaved 
door placed about a third of the way through the pasage from the 
entrance; there was no portcullis. The hanking walls are solid 
except at the end towa^ the bailey, where there is a mural 
chamber, forming a porteris lodge, on one side and a spiral stair> 
way to the upper levels on the other. 

The south gatehouse of Launceston castle, now very ruinous 
and its inner portion entirely destroyed, was built about 1160; it 
was of three storeys and the outer portion, including the flanking 
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towers, stiii stands to the height of the base of the third storey. 
The passage was defended midway in its length by a portcullis 
and a door. The towers are drumrshaped with flattened outer faces, 
like those of the gateway at Penrice, but these towers are solid 
up to the full height they now stand, as are those flanking the 
gateway at Longtown. In front of the gateway are the remains of 
a long and narrow barbican which eroded the moat on low arches 
and was defiaded by arrow-loops on either side. 

During the first of the thirteenth century great advances 
were made in the dealgn of gatehouses and the elaboration and 
scientific dispositioo of their defences. 

The gatehouse of Waikworeh casde, built in the first years of 
the thirteenth century and still standing up to and including its 
parapet, presents a severe aspect to the field; the only openings on 
the outer face are arrow-loops, it {HOjects half without and h^f 
within the curtain and has semi-octagonal towers, buttressed at the 
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angles. Defence against sapping >vas obtained by hoardii^ at 
parapet level, the holes for the beams of which are still to be seen, 
and there is a stone machicolation between the towers, the latter 
added about 1300. The moat in fremt of the gate was spanned 
by a long drawbridge which, when raised, fell back into a recess 
over the entrance. The gateway passage with its pointed barrel 
vault is still complete though the rooms above the vault have been 
destroyed. It was defended by a portcullis, a machietJation, a two- 
leaved door near the inner end, and arrow-loons in the aidt tsfalls 
(p. 142b). 



The portcullis is of unusual construction. Ohamftfcd string 
courses run through the psasage at the springing line of the vault 
and the grooves for the portcullis, usually carried down to within 
a few inches of the ground, atop on the fiat upper faces of the 
string courses, 7 ft. above the ground. The portcullis must have 
been of spedal construction. It probably had a lioria»tal beam, 
stretching from side to side, which In ita descent came Co rest on 
the string courses while its main portion, between the strings, 
descended to the ground, perhaps fitting into a groove there. The 
string courses are not carried across the space where the machico- 
laticm in the vault occun lest missiles cast down should fall upon 
them and not upon the enemy. The north-west peetem of the 
bailey had a portcullis of the same kind and date, but the dedgn 
must have proved unsatisfactory for it does not appm to have 
been followed elsewhere. 
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Constable’s Gate, the principal entrance into the outer bailey 
of Dover castle and one of the most imposing gatehouses in the 
country, was built in the eariy yeaia of the thirteenth century. 
Having been in continuous use as a residence from the time of its 
construction to the present day it has been subjected to much altera¬ 
tion and addition; but the original building is so far complete 
that it is posable to disentangle it from its poeMnilitary accretions 
and supply its mising parts (pp. 148, loDa). 

This gate is of most unusuU design; it consists of a main body, 
a porch set at right angles to the axis of the gateway, and a wing 
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OB either side. It Is of two storeys and preserves its original height 
to the pr e s e nt day; the round towcR of which it is composed rising 
from square bases with tali pyrainidai spuis. The central body of 
the structure, havii^ the gateway and guardrooms in the iiiat 
storey and the lofty Constable's refidcnce above, has always been 
higher than the flanking toweia. In modem times, probably early 
In the eighteenth century, the porch was heightened for an upper 
room, and bridges with rooms upon them thrown across oa either 
aide fr<XQ tlu porch to the lateral towers. Other alterations include 
a room formed in the roof space over the Constable’s HaQ and a 
wooden stairway from the hall up to this mean; the stairway rises 
In a circular shaft which has be^ hacked out in the core of the 
wall at the south'west. A large modem block has been added at 
the south-east and a short original stairway near the junction of 
this block with the old gatehouse has been removed. 

A wide and deep ditch, spanned by a drawbridge, passes in 
front of the gatehouse while the ditch it^f was reached tbmugh a 
long barbican of later date now in ruins (p. 150a). The first part of 
the gateway passage is a long and narrow porch, set crosswise with 
the gateway and having arrow-loops in its apsidal ends, command¬ 
ing the lateral approadies; the porch is sdil covered by its ordinal 
roughly ribbed vault. The entrance doorway to the po^ has been 
altered and its early defences obscured. The gateway passage was 
defended by a portcullis and a twoleaved door; beyond the door 
it widens out from 9 ft. to 15 ft., seats for the guard being provided 
in long recesses on «thcr side. The floor rises 6 ft. from the outer 
to the inner ends of the passage. 

The Constable's residence consisted of a large and bfty hall 
over the gateway, an entrance room on the south, a sleeping 
chamber vaulted in two bays on the north, and a guardroom over 
the porch. There was a fireplace in the hall, and doubtless a latrine 
originally opened out of the vaulted lobby on the south over one 
stiil to be seen at gmund floor level. The entrance to the residence 
was from the wail walk on the curtain on the south aide of the 
gatehouse. The battlements of the residence, which included the 
main body of the buUdli^ and the flanking tower on the south 
but not the flanking tower on the north, was reached by a stairway 
in (wo sections. The lowest secdon, which was relatively short, 
has been taken away. It must have been entered from the passage 
at the south-east comer of the hali and rose to the level of the foot 
of the turret sl^ on the south, which is still intact. The turret 
rises above the vaulted lobby and has one doorway to the battlo 
ments of the south flanking tower and another at the top to 
the battlements of Che main central body. A third doorway has 
been cut through at a later period to the room formed in the roof 
space. 
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Originally Jhcrc was no conn€cdon between the Consiable's 
quarters and the Haoking tower on the north; the existing passage 
between was driven through the wall at a later period- This tower 
with its latrine turret was distinctly tcf the accommodation of the 
military guarding this point. Further there was no direct connec¬ 
tion between the upper and lower rooms of the tower itself. The 
lower room was entered fr«n the courtyard and from it a spiral 
stairway rises to the battlements of the tower without any inters 
veaing doorway; the label over the head of the doorway at the 
foot of this stairway has a well designed curled stop. The upper 
room of the tower was entered from the wall walk on the curtain 
running northward, the entry being defended by a small porch of 
which only vestiges now remain. There was no stairway from this 
room CO the battlements of the lower, which are on a lower level 
than those of the Constable’s residence, and no other exit from the 
room than the entrance doOTway. Tberefc^ all three doorways 
of the tower, which is sufficiently spacious to accommodate a lar^ 
body of men, were under the direct surveiUlance of the guard on 
the battlements of the residence; and the men were divided into 
two distinct gnoups. The Constable, from his post, could not only 
direct operations against a common enemy but also defend himself 
against the possible treachery of his own troops. 

Blackgate, the main entrance into the bailey at Newcastle, is 
anrtthp.T gateway of unusual design. It was built about 1247 and 
co n sbu of two gatehouses, one behind the other, connected by 
lateral walls and thrust so far out beyond the bailey as to command 
the outer face of the west curtain wall. The inner gatehouse has 
been largely destroyed but the outer one still stan& to the full 
he^t of four storeys; the two upper storeys were rebuili in 1619. 

Ilie outer gate is flanked by balloon towers and was defended 
by a drawbridge, a portcullis, and a tw^leaved door; guardrooms 
on either side are entered by doorways at the inner end of the 
passage. The walls of the passage are enriched by wall arcade. 
The second storey is, and probably was, when fiist buQt, one laige 
room without partitions; it was entered from the walk on the south 
wall connecting the two gatehouses (p. 97). 

The inner gate is defended in front by a deep pit, stretching 
across frcHn wall to wall, and there is a pentem thiwgb the wall at 
the south end of the pit, from which a sally could be made on 
those attacking the outer gate. The inner gateway passage is so 
suukous that, with the exception of tfie drawbridge, the traces of 
its defences are lost. The drawbridge was of unusual design. 
Three long grooves, into which the bemns supporting the inner 
part of titt bridge fell when the bridge was open, project inward 
fk«u the pet; tbs bridge being pivoted oa the inn« edge o€ the 
pit. Ths device, which occurs also at Ooodrich and in the Tower 
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of London, was probably infroduced in this country about 1300 
and 8 referred to in Ghapt^ Twelve under drawbridges. 

The gateway into the middle bailey at Corfe, built about 1240, 
was defended by two portcullises, one at either end of the passage, 
a two-leaved door, and a machi^lation in front of the door; 
machicolation spans the passage from side to aide in four sections, 
divided by ribs. Here the portcullises and the machicolation were 
all operat^ from the third storey of the gatehouse. 



CORFSOkmE. 

Tjie MinnLE Gatkwav 



PSMBROKS GaSTU. 
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Ihe gatehouse at Trematon was built about 1250 and is ooe 
of tibe meet beautiful and complete examples of the period; it 
projects entirely outside the curtain (p. 50). The passage was de¬ 
fended by a (wo-leaved door, placed in the middle, and two port¬ 
cullis^ one at either end. Two enow-loops command the approach 
to and entry into ti» passage and there is a guardro^ either shft 
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farther in. The footway rises 5 ft. from the outer to the inner end 
of the ^ceway. There are two storeys above the passage, reached 
by a spiral stairway opeiung irun the courtyard. Both rooms have 
fine stone firejdaces; the lower room has a mural chamber on either 
side and a passage from the upper room leads to a latrine. 

The defences of the gateway now become more nvunerous and 
more sdentiBcally dispceed. At Pembroke castle the gatehouse to 
the outer bailey was covered by a barbican, now destroyed. In the 
gateway passage are two systems of barrien in succession, each 
system consisting of a portcullis, a machicolation, and a twodeaved 
door, while beyond the inner door there is a third machicolation. 
All the machicolations are wide openings spanning the passage 
from side to ride. There are arrowdoops in the walls on either 
side. Projecting from the inner face of the gatehouse, immediately 
above the passage there was a fighting gallery, built on a bridge 
thrown across between two stair turrets. The gallery was entered 
by a doorway in tbe inner wall of the gatehouse and had battle* 
ments towards the buley. It provides for the event of the gateway 
being carried by assault, as from this COTUnanding post an enemy 
rushing into tbe bailey could be attacked vigorously from the rear. 

ARROW-LOOPS 

The defence of all fortifications in ancient and mediaeval tlmca 
was pruidpaUy from the battlements of the walls, gateways and 
towers. But nrrow-ioops made in the curtain below the level of 
the battlements were introduced at Syracuse as early as 215 b.c. 
They were described by Philo of Byaantium about 120 B.c. and 
were introduced in the fortiBcatlons of Rome in the fourth and in 
those of Dara in the sixth century of our era. But they do not 
appear to have been in general use In Western Europe until the 
twelftit century. 

Arrow'loops enabled the defenders to hre at tbe enemy outside 
the fortress while they themselves were hidden and safe behind its 
walls. When built in the walls below the battlements each of them 
consists of a narrow vertical slot which widens laterally from out* 
side to inride to an internal wall recess; the recess beir^ for the 
accommodation of the archer. The splayed jambs of the riot 
enabled the bowman to direct his fire on both sides as well as in 
front, and rince the rill was deflected steeply downwards frtmi 
inside to outside he commanded the ground belov/ him also. The 
recess was of^n provided with one or two seats. 

In the andent form the outer hole was a simple vertical slot, 
those at Syracuse being ^ in. wide and 6 ft. long, and this simple 
form was maintained in the earliest examples of the Middle Ages, 
though the width was reduced. Even after more developed forms 
were in general use, and side by side with them, the simple slot was 
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Still employed, as at Corfe where many arrowdoops of about 1280 
arc plain slots li in. wMc and 12 ft long. One of the earliest 
aiTOW'loops in this country is that guarding the steps of approach 
to the original entrance of the keep at Colchester, dating about 
1080. 

The arrow-loops of the battle¬ 
ments of the keep at KeniJ- 
worth, dating about 1130, open 
off a gallery at the level of the 
roof gutter. These battlements 
were originally of two ticre but 
the upper tier at parapet level 
has been destroyed. The receases 
for the archers, opening off the 
gallery, arc from 5 ft, to 5 ft. 

3 in. vdde by 7 ft. high to the 
crowns of thirir heads and have 
seats at the inner angles. In 
their original condition the loop¬ 
hole were plain vertical slots 
fnnn in. to 1 in. wide and 
from 5 ft. 6 in. CO 6 ft. 7 In. 
long, At present the lower third 
of the slot IS cut away on the 
outside to the form of a tri¬ 
angular foot, 2 ft. 6 in. wide 
at the base. This alteration was 
probably made during the 
barons* wax of the thirteenth 
century in order to give the 
crossbows, then in use, greater 
lateral play. The cutting a 
roughly made in the three loopholes on the south but more skilfully 
done in the two on the west, where a cross slot was also added. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the loopholes wwe 
generally built with triangular feet, as at Skenfrith, and sometimes 
with a horizontal slot, giving the form of a cross, as at Trematon; 
both dating about 1190, that at Trematon inserted in older work. 
The horizmual slots, wWch arc widely splayed inwards, gave the 
archer a wide latei^ sweep for his arrows and bdts and were 
introduced especially for the use of the crossbow. The arrow-loops 
in the battlements of the north curtain of Manwbier caalle, of 
about 1200, have square-cut cross slots, while those in the battle¬ 
ments of the keep at Pembroke have no cross slots but are square- 
cut at the base. The enlargement at the base gave the archer 
greater range when shooting low. 
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During Uic thirteenth century arrow-loops vvcrc usually ter- 
mioated both at the head and foot by circular holes and if there 
was a cross ^ot that also had a circular hole at dther end> as in 
the Water tower at Kenilworth. Sometimes the cross slot is fcamed 
of two contiguous circular holes, as in the wall towers of Ewenny 



Aesow-loops 

Priory, Glamorgan, or again takes the ftsm of a large drcolar 
hole, as in Marten's tower, Chepstow, and the gateway at Tre- 
maton. At DamwcU there are two square-cut cross slots but no 
enlargement at the head or base. The remarkable arrow-loops in 
the Grey Marc’s Tail tower, Warkworth, were noted in the last 
chapter. They are 2^ in. wide by 17 ft. 7 in. long, the triangular 
opening at the foot is 2 7 in. vdde at the base by 3 fl. 8 in. high, 

and the horizontal slots are 1 f^. 11 in. across. No further develop- 
ment in the design of arrow-loops occured until the introduction 
and effective iase of hreanns in the fifteenth century. 

BUILDINOS OP THE BAILEY 

Normally the buildings within the bailey included a large hall, 
called the Great Hall, for the general use of the garrison. Some¬ 
times the hall with its offices stood away from the curtain but was 
more often built against it, the curtain forming one of its side. 
The kitchen was near the hall if not adjacent to it and there was 
often a well near the kitchen. In some of the earlier castles, as at 
Chepstow, Kichmond, Eynsfbrd, and Grosmoot, the ball was 
viitualiy the keep. 

Scoll^d*s hall, Richmond, built about 1D80, stands at the south¬ 
east comer of the bailey, overlo<^dng the river Swale, the curtain 
at the comer forming two of its walla. It is of two storeys; the 
lower storey entered at ground level and the upper, the hall proper, 
reached by an outside stone stairway tiring from t^ courCya^ to a 
doorway in the noith wall (p.l42b). The lower storey has seven acnalJ 
square-beaded windows on the side towards the river and a round 
arched opening in that towards the bailey. In the hall above there 
are four windows on the side to the bailey, five on that overlockiflg 
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the river and one in the west etid, all originally two-%ht windows 
divided by a muUjon with attached shafb. The windows are now 
ruinous on the outside and one in each of the lateral walls has been 
replaced by later work. The entrance doorway is contemporary 
with the hah; it is of two orders with jamb sh^is. At the north' 
west comer of the hall there was a stairway to the battlements. 

Bynsford castle, Kent, stands on the right bank of the Parent 
and commanded an ancient ford which crossed the river a short 
distance to the north. It has a single egg-shaped bailey with a 
rectangular hall standing away from the curtain near the north 



Plan or Ewsroan Castle, Kent 


end. The castle is surrounded by a wide and deep moat which, in 
rainy seasons, is stdl filled with water from the river. It was biailt 
In the early part of the twdfUi century and is a most valuable 
eiample of ita period in. that there are no discernible addidons to 
the original stiMCture. It is built of dint in excellent lime monar, 
tiles being used as bonders here and them. 

The curtain wall is polygonal in plan with the longest straight 
side towards the river; it has a l;«ttertd plinth 8 Ib h^, is 
5 ft. 4 iiL above the plinth, and rises to the height of 30 ft. 
to the wall walk. It a faxid with hint on both sides. The curtain 
is so thin in rdation to its height that, having r^iard to the 
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materialB of which it is built, some form of shuttering must hRve 
been employed in its consmictloo. And the work was well done for 
the greatest portion of it, including short pieces of the nairow 
wall walk and of the base of the paiapet, stands to this day. 
There arc no wall towers and originally &ere were no buttresses, 
the exisdi^ buttresses beii^ modem. The gateway, now destroyed, 
was at the south-east of the bailey and a ragged hole in the wall 
at the north<ast is probably the site of a postern. There are three 
latrines at the south of the bailey and one near the hall at the 
north; the last probably had a connecting passage from the hall. 

The hftfi is in a very ruinous condition. It was a rectangular 
structure divided by a cress wall into two unequal sections and was 
apparently of two storeys; the western and smaller section has been 
destroyed to the ground and only fragments of the lower storey 
remain of the laiger section. From a survey made in 1835 sonte 
of the missing det^ can be supplied, though only the ground boor 
existed when the survey was made. In the east end wall of the 
larger section are four loopholes, there is a doorway from 
the bailey on the south and what appears to be the base of a spiral 
stairway at the north-east. In the other section there were appar¬ 
ently a hreplace and a loophole in the south wall and a passage to 
the latrine, mentioned above, at the north-west comer. This build¬ 
ing must be regarded rather as a dwelling-house than a keep; its 
w^Is are but 5 ft. thick and it is otherwise not designed for serious 
defence; its builders obviously relied on the strength of their eunain 
and outworks. 

At GrosmcHit, Mon., dating about 1150, the ball injects 
eastward outride the bailey and is built on stronger lines than that 
at Eynsford. It is a rectangular building with is long aides running 
north and south and is div^ed Into two unequal sections by a cross 
wall; its outer comas are reinforced by clasping buttresses. The 
present curtain wall of the bailey, which lies to the west of the hall, 
with its gateway and wall towers was built in the hrst part of the 
thirteenth century. But a portion of the original curtain, incor¬ 
rectly dated in the official guide ”, stiJl remains running out from 
the hail on the nMtb ride of the bailey. The inner bailey was sur¬ 
rounded by a deep moat and there was an outer bailey on the 
south-west. 

One of the finest halh of the early period is that of the palace 
of Wesaninsta*, built in the last yearn of the eleventh century, 
which, though not part of a fortr^ claims notice on grounds of 
rize and structural importance. As first bu3t the hall was of the 
same width and lei^h as at present and still retains its originaJ 
walls with portions of their early arcades. It was lighted on richer 
ride by tall clerestory windows and bad a mural passage on either 
ride at clerestory level, open to the ioteiior by a continuous row 
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of arclics. In 1394^1402 the side wails were raised, the windows 
rtconstructed, two towers built at the north end, and the hall 
covered in a single span by what is the most beautiful open timber 
roof in existence. 

At Sherborne castle, about 1120, the ball fcvms part of a group 
of buildings standing in the middle of the bailey and constructed 
round a courtyard. The group forms a complete quadrangular 
fortress within the castle, with the hall, now very ruinous, on the 
north side of the courtyard, the domestic and service quarters on 
the other three sides and the keep projecting well out at the south¬ 
west comer. The hall of Devizes casdc, of the same period, has 
been destroyed to the foundations, but these show that It was a 
large building standing within the bailey, clear of the walls and 
near the keep. It was divided by arcades Into a nave and two 
aisles. The great hall of Famham castle, built about 1140 and re¬ 
modelled in the aevenicenth century, is described in Chapter Four. 

The hall of Leicester castle, built about i 150, retains many of 
the oak pilJaia and struts, by which it was divided into nave and 
two aisles, in thdr orig^al posidona A scalloped capital bebng- 
ing to one of the pillars is preserved on the modem stairway. The 
hall stands within the bailey with its axis running north and south. 
The kitchens, destroyed in 1715, were at the south end of the hall 
and beyond the kitchen there still remains a vaulted undercroft, 
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38 ft. wide by 50 ft. long. Tbe living quarter, now destroyed, 
were doubtless at the noith end of the hall on the site of what was 
known as Castle House. A mound, rising at the south-east of the 
ball, is probably the site of the original keep, but since the mound 
was lowered 15 ft. in the early part of the last century all traces of 
its builelmgs are lost. 

Constable's ball, built against the north wall of Durham castle 
about 1170, b, despite later alterations, a well-preserved and 
elegant structure of its period, of great length and height; it is 
of two tail storeys, connected by wide spiral stairways. The 
ezurance is at the lower storey through a large and richly decorated 
doorway, which owes its ahnest perfect preservation to the fact 
that it was blocked for many years. It h^ a round head of five 
orders, alternately wide and narrow, and jamb shafts with cushion 
capitals. The old Constable's ball, sow called the Norman Gallery, 
occupies the upper floor of the building. It is a lengthy apartment 
widi aroades (a both sides and appears to have been open originally 
ftom one end to the other. The arcades have alternately large and 
sRuH arches, the former opening to windows and the latter to 
recesses. TIm arches of the arcades have chevron mouldings and 
spring from detached shafts with long scalloped abaci. The 
windows, now altered, were originally of two round-headed lights 
divided by a shaft 

Another well-preserved hall of the twelfth century is that of 
Oakham castle, Rutland; it was built, with adjoining living rooms 
and kitchen, long since destroyed, about 1180. This hall consists 
of a nave and two aisles, one on either side, having zxHind-arched 
arcades with tidily sculptured capitals and archta. As can be seen 
on ejtaminacioR of the exterior aiid interior faces of the south wall, 
the entrance doorway has been removed from its original position 
at the east end to the middle of the wall. Oakham, however, was 
not a castle but a manor house, defended by a curtain wall and a 

ditch. 

The ball of Corfe castle, built about 1210, and that of the King’s 
, casUe at Winchester, about 1222, are good examples of early thir- 
ttenth-cgntmy halls. The former, which bad w^-designed tvdn- 
light windows with simple head tracery, is very ruinous, but the 
latter is well preserved. 

Winchester HaJJ, built on the site and mcorporacing some of the 
masonry of an earlier hail, is a remarkably fine structure; the first 
English parliament was held here in 1254. It consists of a nave and 
two aislea sq^arated by an arcade of five pointed arches on either 
aide; the whole measuring internally 56 ft. 3 in. in width and 
110 ft. in length. The arcades are well proportioned have 
tall clustered pillars with moulded capitals and bases. Originally 
the ball was covered by a high |atched loof which embraced both 
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save and abled, and was Ufbted by domier windows; traces of the 
windows are stUl to be seen in the aisle walls. Later the walls 
between the donners were bvult up to a general level, the upper parts 
of the dormeiB taken down, and the large circular lights in the 
heads of the windows rebuilt in the new intervening masoiuy. The 
whole building ^vas thoroughly restored and r^roofed in 1874. 

WINDOWS 

In the earlier castle windows of the eleventh century the design 
follows the Saxon tradition, as in the gatehouse at Exeter. Here 
in a room over the gateway is a window, of about 1070, of two 
triangular beaded lights separated by a wide muUion. Neither the 
jarnls nor head are s|^ayed but, like their muUion, are carried 
straight through the wall. Et is similar to the window between the 
tower and nave of Deerhunt church, buHt some twenty years 
previously. 

But generally the windows of the upper or living rooms 
of the eleventh century were from 12 to 18 in. wide and 
about 4 ft. high. They had round or dat external heads, flush 
with the outer face of the wall, and Uwr internal jambs and rear 
arches were either splayed or opened out in orders; they were 
normally set at the outer end of a tall and wide recess. Among the 
best preserved examples art those of the keeps of Colchester and 
Canterbury, both of about 1080, Conisborough, about 1180, and 
Pembroke, about 1200. In the earlier windows light was con- 
ddered of much less importance than safety. The light admitted 
throu gh the small windows of the thick at Colchester must 
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have given but poor illuminalioD to the great halU within. But 
juch windows co^d be quickly dosed by shutters and evert when 
open the danger from enemy missiles was relatively amali, At 
C^terbuiy the outer opcxungs of the upper windows have been 
destroyed and thdr original dimemiom can only be conjectured. 
The inremal jambs heads^ in lieu of beiz^ splayed, open out 
in three plain orders. 

By the latter part of the twelfth century it was considered desir¬ 
able that more light should be admitted to the living apartments 
and the first step in this direction, apart from Increasing the width 
of the openii^ was the making of two openings in one internal 
recess, or a twoUght window. The windows of the keep at Loi^* 
town are early examples under one decorated relievii^ ai^ though 
here the muUioiu have been destroyed. At Gonisborough the twin 
lights of the windows of the keep are much larger flv»d are brought 
closer together than those at l^gtown. Each of the lights is 
1 it. 10 in. wide by 4 ft. 8 izr. high^ has a square bead, and is 
recessed inade fot a wood shutter. The mullion has an internal 
projection in the middle of its height with a hole in it for the bar 
which secured the shutter when ciceed. The internal recesses are 
deep and high and are provided with stone seats at the breasts of the 
windows as well as on either aide. 

In the windows of the keep at Pembroke the development has 
advanced another step; the lights are lancets, are divided 
oDly by a narrow mulllon, and are under a £ngle pointed head. 
The windows are enriched externally with dog-tooth tene¬ 
ment and scu^ure and internally have the same provision for 
shutten as at Conisborougb; there are loi^ seats on either side of 
the internal jambs. Later when windows became wider and bad 
head tracery they were defended by ibe stanchions and saddle bars 
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which supported the leaded l^hts, or by iron gnlles. Saddle ban 
wert incioduced in the windows of the keep at Pembroke. 

On ground floors and basements the windows were nairow 
single lights of^en mere loopholes intended rather to ventilate than 
give light to the storerooms on which they opened. In the early 
examples they were flash with the outside face of the wall, their 
inner Jambs and rear arches widely splayed, and thdr sUb often 
stepped rapidly down from outside to inside. The lower windows 
of the keep at Chepstow, ^x>ut 1070, are early examples. In order 
to raise these loopholes b^ond the reach of sappers they were often 
placed so high In the wall as to be above the level of the next fktOT; 
their inner heads and silb being deflected rapidly downwards to the 
level of the rooms they ventilated, as at Canterbury and Skenfrilh. 
The opening are sometimes splayed on the outside as well as 
within, as at Lydford and in the fme example at Kenilworth (p. 160). 

FIREPLACeS 

Fireplaces of the latter pan of the eleventh century were plain 
arched openings with semi'Circular heads and backs. Their flues 
after rising a short distance within the waU passed through to the 
outside face and terminated in one or two loopholes; tl)e loopholes 
being concealed in the inner angles of buttresses, as in the Tower 
of London and in the keeps of Colchester and Canterbury. The 
lower courses of the backs of the fireplaces, where combustion 
occurred, were built of selected stones, often in berrii^bone courses. 
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From the carJy ptrt of the twelfth century the jambs were 
enriched with small ahafb and the arches with chevron mouJdm|;8> 
as at Castle Hedingham and Rochester. The fireplace aometimea 
piojects out slightly fiom the wall and has a strait mouldii^ at 
the head, as at Rochester, but there is no real hood. The circular 
kitchen fireplaces at Canterbury, Castle Ridng, and Portebester have 
been noted in the descriptions of the keeps of these castles. Very 
little alteration was made in the form of the ordinary fireplace 
before the last quarter of the twelfth century, In the keep at New¬ 
castle, 1172-77, the flues are still carried tlirough the wail to loop¬ 
holes on the outer face, but here the semi-circular back gives place 
to the straight back with splayed sides (pp. 150b, 161). 

In the keep at Conisb<^ougb, about 1180, ^ere is a marked 
devdopmeat. The flues pass up within the wall to the top where 
they ternunace in a chimney, anH a tall hood is built above the 
fireplace. The head of the fireplace is a flat Ilniel, built of voussoirs 
with joggled which supports the hood. Here the hood was a 
necessity of construction, since the fireplace forms a chord across 
a urcuJar chamber and any head built above its lintel to direct the 
flue into the wall must fall back against the sides of the chamber 
as it rises. From this period the fireplace normally had a straight 
back and hood; the hood projecting well out from the face of the 
wall and supported on either side by a corbel, or a shaft with 
carved capitd and base. 


CHAPELS 

The chapel held an important position in the life of the castle. 
When not in the keep as described in previous chapters it generally 
stood in the bailey, cither asodated with the dtmiestic buildings, 
as at Durham and Famham, or isolated from them, as at Ludlow 
and Castle RHng. At Richmond it was fonned in one of the wall 
towreis. 

St, Mary in Castro in the old bailey of Dover castle is probably 
the earliest as it is certainly one of the most imposii^ and well pre¬ 
served of our military chapels. It is a large cruciform church, built 
about A.D. 1000, and is sdll complete, Including the originai central 
tower and the tall east and west arches of the crossing. The north 
and south arches of the crosslr^ were rebuilt in the twelfth century 
and the whole church has beeo restored in modem times (p. 98). 

The old chapel of Durham castle, built in 1072 against the 
north wall of the bailey, is a paiticul^ly beautiful little structure. 
It consists of a nave, with an arcade of four arches on either side, 
and two ^es. The round arches of the arcades are supported on 
tall circular pillars with sculptured capitals and moulded bases; 
the cabals bavi:^ varied carvings of grotesque figures. The chapel 
measures mtemally 23 ft. 9 in. aicrQSs by 32 ft. 3 in. long, is v? Tilted, 
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and retains its original stone pavm^. The paving is laid Id herruig- 
bone pattern except for a path along the axial line where the stona 
are set square. The chapel of Sl John in the White tower of the 
Tower of London of about 1080, was described in Chapter Five. 

St. Nicola^ Richmond castle, is formed in the ground storey of 
Robin Hood tower on the east side of the bailey and dates about 
1080. It is a small omtory, measuring internally 9 ft 6 in. by 
12 ft. 9 in., and covered by a barrel vault. There is a wall arcade 
of hve arches on either ride. At the east end is a recess for the 
altar with a small central window, and high up on cither side of 
the recess is a small circular opening splayed both outwards and 
towards the inside face of the wall. The round chapel at Ludlow 
has already been described (pp. 57, 76, 95). 

At Faniham the ori^al chapd, built about 1140, stUl stands 
adjoining the leridential buildings at the south>west of the court¬ 
yard. Raised on a crypt its door is on a higher level thaw that of 
the hall and is reached by a flight of steps up. It has a rectangular 
nave, covered by a slightly pointed barrel vavdc, and a small chancel. 
A north aisle with an arcade of pointed arches on circular jnllan 
was added about 1180, but at a later date the aisle was destroyed 
and the arcade blocked. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

PERIOD OF EDWARD THE FIRST 


E xtshstve experience in siege operations at home and abroad 
had clearly pointed out to £at sagacious monarch Edward the 
Fint and his barons the defects in their fortifica^ons, and in the 
new castles they built at home these defects were rectified. The 
reign of EdwaM the First was a most brilliant period of military 
architecture, during which some of the most powerful castles of 
any age or country were built in Great Britain. Considerable atten¬ 
tion was still paid (o outworks, but the general tendency was to 
concentrate tbc general defence on a four-square castle, enclosed 
by one or two lines of walls and having a strong round tower at 
each comer of the inner line. Powerful gateways now take the 
p^ce of keeps and there is a more liberal provision of gateways 
and pcst e res. 

A serious defect in the earlier castles lay in the fact that there 
was generally only one gateway and one postern. The last word 
in siege operations must always be starvation. A king might be 
secure behind the walls of a powerful stronghold but, in the event 
of a sieg:e by a stronger force than his own, unless he had adequate 
means of biioging io supplies, of making sorties, or of effecting 
escape, he was doomed sooner or later to defeat. In the new castles 
more gateways were provided and in many cases the difficultim of 
invesdnent were increased by extensive outworks. The design of 
the inner bailey also secured greater mobility to the defence forces 
and better supervision to the commanding ofiicer. 

One of the earliest of these castles is Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 
built 12€7»77. Caerphilly castle stands on what was an island in 
a lake; the lake being fed by a stream and held in by a great screen 
wali^ or dam, which was a most formidable barbican protecting the 
approach from the east. A large outwork defended the approach 
from the west. The castle is rectangular and is surrounded by two 
lines of curtain walls; the inner wall having a tower at each corner 
and tvro large gatehouses, one in the centre of each of the east and 
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west walU- The towers project so far out beyond the comers that 
they conunanded tlie outside faces of the waJis from end to end. 
The outer wall is thinner and lower than the inner wall; it has 
gateways on Che east and west but no comer towers. The east gate* 
ways look towards the barbican, from wluch they were approached 
by a drawbridge; the west gateways were reached by a drawbridge 
from the outwork (pp. 150b, 165, 238, 239), 



In addition to the gateways there were three posterns in the inner 
wall, two on the noAi and one on the south, and there were two 
in the outer wall. The hall and rooms are btult against the 
inner face of the inner wall on the south, and the kitchen, bake¬ 
house, and other domestic ol^ces in the space between the two walls 
behind the haU. The south postern in the inner wall opens directly 
out of tbe halj to a vaulted stairway down to the postern in the 
outer wall, the door at either end biing defended by a portcullis. 
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The outer door opened on to the lake> from which supplies could 
be brought in, sorties made, or escape effected, by boat. 

The stronghold and venue of last resistance of Caerphilly was 
the east gatehouse of the inner wall, the outer part of which is now 
destroyed. There were sumptuous living rooms and a small oratory 
in the upp^ storeys and the gateway passage was stroi^y guarded 
at both ends, the defences at the west end being reversed so that the 
gatehouse could be held against an enemy who had penetrated into 
the bailey. The circulation of the bailey was greatly facilitated by 
a mural passage which Is carried all round the inner waU, at a height 
15 ft. above the ground, and opens on to the large halls of the east 
and west gatehouses. The passage was defended by four portcullises, 
one on either side of each gat&ouse. 

The massive screen wall of the barbican is supported in the 
southern portion of its lei^th by a series of huge buttresses, spaced 
closely tc^ther; the thrust of the wall beii^ directed on to the 
buttresses by concave interspaces- The northern portion of the wall 
is supported by three strong towers with tall pyiamidal spurs, the 
spurs riabg to the hdght of the wall walk- The whole screen from 
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end to end is a powerful and Imposing work of military architect 
tore. Three sluices, by which the level of Che water in the lake was 
regulated, run throu^ the wall; one of them worked the water 
wheel of a mill on Ae barbican. 

While the undeiiylng prindjdes of development are maintained, 
the design of a fortress must always depend largely on the character 
of the site it occupies and the spe^ purpose it has to fulfil. Again 
surprise and seaecy, as invaluable factors in defence, themselves 
demand endless varieties of plan and dispe^tion of buildings. 
Flint castle, built 1277-80, Conway, 128«7, and Caernarvon, 
1285-1322, each formed part of an establishment which included 
a fortified town, 

At Flint the ultimate stronghold was a large cylindrical keep, 
which stands isolated, at one comer of the castle, like the donjon 
at LOIebonne In France, and is surrounded by its own moat This 
keep, now destroyed down to the lower parts of the walls of the 
second storey, was a powerful structure with an external diameter 
of 71 ft. and was probably three storeys in height. In design it has 
no parallel in this country, though it bears considerable resemblance 
in plan to the huge round toweis at Old Cairo/ It is built of two 
concentric shells which In the basement are separated by a circular 
vaulted passage but in the upper storeys were connected by thick 
radial ribs, dividing the Interspace into halls and chambers. The 
dicular space in the centre of the keep formed one laige hall in 
each storey (p. 166). 

Thc keep was reached from the inner bailey by a drawbridge 
over the moat and entered at a level midway between the basement 
and the fioor above. From the entrance passage steps descend to the 
basement and a wide spiral stairway, opening out froai the passage, 
leads to the upper pam. In the circular passage of the basement 
there is a well, the pipe of which was carried up to the fio^ above. 
The second storey has a large central hall surrounded by five rooms 
of varying size, one of which, containing the wdl shaft, was prob^y 
the kitchen. The ribs> or parddon walls, radiating towards tlK centre, 
diminish in thickness as they pass frcnti the outer to the inner shell, 
and latrines are formed in the wide outer ends of three of them. 

Conway castle stands on a high rock on the shore of the estuary 
and, following the contour of the rock, is long and relatively 
narrow. It is defended by eight towers and has a gateway at either 
end, each gateway being flanked by two of the towers and covered 
by a barbican. A cross wall divides the castle into two baileys of 
unequal size. The outer bailey, the larger section, contains the great 
hall and the domestic and service offices of the garrison; the inner 
bailey the royal apartments and private (^ces. The gateways are 

1 Vide Babylon cd Ejyp^ Joumol, 1957. 
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coiuCructed through the curtain wall and are defended only by the 
adjoining wall towers; there are no gatehouses. The security of 
the castle depended largely on the difficulty of access to it. Ou the 
west, the town side, entrance into the castle by an enemy could only 
be effected after climbing a steep stairway, cros^g a drawbridge, 
and brealdng chrou^ three gateways in succesdon—all in the face 
of direct fire by the defenders from the towers and walls on every 
side. The approach fr«n the estuary to the east gate was com¬ 
manded for the whole of its course by the east baiblcan, which 
towered high above it, and by the tower which stood out into the 
estuary. The inner gateway at each of the east and west entrances 
was defended by a machicolated parapet, which stntched acroas 
from one flanking tower to the other, by heavy limber beams, 
drawn out across the paasage from holes on both sides, and by tw^ 
leaved doors. In addition the praas^e in the western gateway was 
guarded by a portcullis and a mde machicolation in its vault 
(pp. 169, 170a). 

In the inner bailey there arc two posterns. One of them is in the 
south wall, standing high above the rocks on the edge of the river. 
While bring useful for hauling in supplies brought by boat it would 
also be of service in an emergency for escape by means of a rope 
ladder. The other postern is in the north-east tower and opens mi 
to the stairway leaciing down to the estuary. The north-east tower 
probably contained the royal private chambers; it has a beautiful 
little chapel and, in additiem to the pcetem, has means of exit by 
passages and stairways radiating from it in all directums. 

The circulatiMi of the wall walk is unintemipted all round the 
curtain, thus enabling the defence forces to rush speedfiy to any 
desired point in the battlements. All the eight toweis have beam 
holes for hoarding and four of them have high turrets from which 
the approach, or the distant operations, of an enemy could be 
observ^. 

Caernarvon castle stands on relatively level ground, though there 
is a slight fall from the east, where there was a mound, to the west 
The plan resembles an hour glass, narrow in the middle and bulbous 
at both ends. It is a very powerful structure, suiroucded by strong 
and lofty walls and defended by two gatehouses and nine wall 
towers, many of the towers having turrets projecting high above 
the battlements. All the towers stand astride of the walk and 
so interrupt its circulation. The north aide of the castle f&cea 
towards the town and the south side towards the river. One gat^ 
house, called the King’s Gate, stands in the middle of the north 
wall and provides direct entrance from the town, to the bailey, 
occupying the west half of the castle. As originally designed tfau 
gatehouse was to extend from north to south across the cakle at its 
narrowest pKiint, dividing the inner from the outer briley; but at 
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present it extends ordy hallway across and it is probable that the 
scheme was never completed. The outer bailey is entered by 
Queen’s Gate, an imposing structure placed beyond the town walU 
at the east end of the casde (pp. I50b, X70b» 171, 245). 

There are three posterns, all from inner bailey. One postern, 
called the Water Gate, opens on to the river from the Eagle tower 
at the west end of the casde; another, penetrating the south curtain, 
and reached by Rights of steps down from the great ball, gives access 
to the river on the south- The third is in the wall tower on the north 
Bide of the bailey and opens on to the moat between the castle and 
the town, 

Eagle tower is a particularly strong and well-defended building, 
and preserves in its design the essentials of a keep. Fmn it the 
whede fcatress could be commanded; it contains a private chapel, 
and through its water gate supines could be brought in and entry 
or escape effeaed. Attached to Che north side of the tower are the 
remains of a wall, 13 ft 6 in. thick, which Jutted out into the 
river. This fragment contains one jamb of a low gateway with the 
groove for the portcullis by which the gate was doeed; and, at a 
higher level, a passage to the chamber, now destroyed, from which 
the portcullis was operated. It is suggested in the OiScial guide *’ 
that the space between this wali and the west wall of the town was 
occupied by a gatehouse. But rince the gateway is at water level 
and is clearly a water gate it is much more probable that the space 
was occupied by a dock and that the fragment cootaloii^ the gate 
into the dock is the remains of a screen wall similar to the Gunner’s 
Walk at Beaumaris. The town wall is not daninished in thickneas 
on ap{vt>achii^ the castle here as it is on the east side, and as it 
was era both sides at Conway. 

The curtain wall and towers on the south front of the castle, 
fadc^ the river, have two den of mural passages with anow-loops 
to the field. On the north front, towards the town, some of the 
arrow-loops are so constructed that from one recess archen could 
be firing in two or even three difierent directions; in others, open¬ 
ings frmn three recesses converge towards one loo^ole. When put 
in a state of defence the castle was bristling with archers, standing 
at difFerenC levels in the mural passages and behind the battlements. 
On the south side there would be thht tiers of armed men. 

Though the intemal buildings of Caernarvon are now repr^ 
sented mainly by foundattKJS its magnificent curtain walls and 
towers are isactically intact. Caernarvon castle, with its powerful 
fortificadoos almost complete, is a priceless heritage and one of the 
finest exam;:4es of military architecture of the Middle Ages in 

HaHech castle, Merioneth, built 1285-90 on a bill, and Beau¬ 
maris castle, built 1295-1320 on the sea 8h<He, bofb show the 
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development of the principles of defence suitable to the sites they 
occupy. 

Harlech castle is a rectangular fortress enclosed by two lines of 
walls, forming the inner and middle baileys, and defended by an 
outer bailey which extends down the precipitous slc^ of the hill 
and covers its north and west ndes. The east and south aide are 
defended by a wide moat. The inner bailey has a tower at each 
comer and a large gatehouse In the middle of the east front; the 
comer towers having the same bold projection as those at Caer¬ 
philly. There is a posters in the Qor& wall and one in the west 
wall, the latter leading directly out of the great hall. The middle 
bailey, actually a nanow terrace between the two walls, is 
obstructed at one pome by a cross wall with a postern, It has two 
gateways and two posterns in the curtain, one of the gateways 
being in line with the gatehouse and the other opening on to the 
outer bailey; both poacerm, one at the north-east and the other at 
the south-west comer, descend by flights of steps to the outer bailey. 

The outer bailey rises up in a series of precipitous rocb, tier upon 
tier, and the approach to the \xpptr fortreas frxa the Water gate 
at ^e foot of the hill was by a steep path cut into the rock against 
the west curtain. Any other line of approach through the bailey 
wcwJd involve a perilous climb over rocks to the north gateway. 
The path was defended at a point about twcKthirds of its course 
by a gate with a ditch and a drawbridge and terminated at the top 
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in & postern vmder the command of the south-west comer tower. 
A wing waU, jutting out &om the upper fortress, intercepted the 
drculaiion from one part of the outer bailey to the other. From 
the north and south, therefore, the approaches were strongly 
defended both by nature and military art (pp. 170a, 172, 242). 

But the vulnerable side of the castle is that facing towards the 
higher ground on the east, and It is here that the military strength 
of the fortress is particularly concentrated. The east front of the 
inner bailey is powerfully built. There is a strong gatehouse in the 
middle and a tower at either end; the curtain on the north side of 
the gatehouse is 9 ft 3 in. thick and that on the south side 1 2 ft 
4 in. thick. As ori^alJy designed the other three walls of the 
curtain were to be only 6 ft. thick, but after being built up to about 
one-third of their present height it was decided to make them 
stronger, and as finked they are about 9 ft thick. The approach 
from the east was defended by two drawbridges, one at either end 
of the bridge crossing the moat, and two gateways; all under fire 
not only from the walls and towers in front but from the wide wall 
walk of the outer bailey on the right flank. The outer gate was 
defended by a two-leav^ door, and the long passage of the gate¬ 
house by a stout timber bar, three portcullises, two doors, and e^ht 
machlo^tioDS. 

At Harlech the gatehouse was the stronghtJd of the castle. It 
stands astride of the wall walk, which is otherwise continuous all 
round but is here checked by a door on either ^de, and its strongly 
fortified gateway passage could be held as well against a force which 
had penetrated into the bailey as one ^utside the walls. The existing 
stairway on the west side is of much later date. 

Beaumaris castle, standing on lesrl ground by the sea, is defended 
regularly all round. It consists of two lines of fortifications, form¬ 
ing the inner and outer baileys, and, except at one point where the 
sea enters to form a small dock, is surrounded by a moaj. The 
loner bailey is almost square; its walls are about 15 fL 6 in. thick 
and are defended by ^ towers and two large gatehouses; the gate¬ 
houses being oppe^te to each other like these at Caerph^y. Each 
of the gateways was defended by three portcullises and two doors 
and as far as is indicated, for the vaults have fallen, aly* by machi¬ 
colations. As at Harlech, the defences of both these gateways were 
so disposed that they could be held as well against the inner as the 
outer bailey The south gatehouse was further protected by a small 
baibicarx. Both gatehouses were substantial structures conlainirg 
large halls and rooms. In the central wall tower on the east tide 
of the bailey there is a beautiful vaulted chapel, practically intacL 

The was walk is continuous except at the gatehouses, where it is 
barred by doors on both sides. In the north gatehouse, which was 
the stronghold of the castle, the doorway to the wall walk <hi either 
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side stands slightly dear of the Inaer face of the wall, leaving an 
open space aaces the angle between the walk and the doorway. 
Tills space was spanned by a bridge which was jH^ably of timber 
and could ht taken away when it was desired to isolate the gate¬ 
house from the walk. Vesdges of the stone supports of the bridges 
are sdll to be seen. Circulation of this castle was greatly facilitated 
by a mural gallery which round within the curtain at a he^ht 
about midway be^een the courtyard and the waE walk, with door¬ 
ways into the gatehouses. In its course the gallery opens on to four 
groups of latrines, one group near each comer of the castle. 

As finished about 1290 the inner bailey constituted tbc whole 
castle i the outer wall was not added until about 1316-20. This 
wall is built in nine panels and is defended by numerous towers 
placed at short intervals apart. The gateways are built considerably 
out of line with those of the inner wall, thus involving the exposure 
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of the flank of any enemy advancing from the outer to the inner 
gate. The north gateway s in a fragmentary condition and wa3 
probably never completed; but the water gate on the south, guard¬ 
ing the dock and the entrance to the town, is in fairly good con¬ 
dition except at the back. 

On the south side of the castle there is a small dock, which runs 
in from the sea betvreen the walls of the town and a fortified jeny 
called the Gunner’s Walk. The Gunnels Walk defended the dock 
in ah directims, as well from a mural gallery and chamber within 
it, with arrow-loops on both sides, as from its battlements on the 
top. At the head on the dock there is a doorway in the curtain 
for landing stores. 

At Kidwelly, Garms., the inner bailey, built about 1280, 
preceded the outerbailey by some thirty years- The castle stands at 
the mouth of a small river In a c^eek of Carmarthen Bay, on the 
site of a Norman fortress. The inner bailey is scpiare; it has a 
round tower of bold projection at each comer, a gateway in the 
middle of the south wall, and a pcstem in the north wall. The 
gateway, chough defended by the comer towers on the south side, 
was in itself of such simple and relatively weak design chat one 
must assume the maintenance of the outer defences of the earlier 
castle pendir^ Che rebuilding of the outer bailey. A tower, with a 
chapel occupyir^ a most exposed portion in its upper storey, pro¬ 
jects out from the east waQ. 

The outer bailey was buili in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. Its east wall, on a high bank above the river, is in a 
straight line with the east wall of the inner bailey, which joins it 
ac b«h ends; but the west wall sweeps round in crescent form from 
one end of the river wall to the other, encloux^ the inner bailey 
and having a gateway at the north point and a large gatehouse at 
the south. The gatehouse is a powerful structure, capable of being 
held independently of the rest of the castle, and it has a par¬ 
ticularly formidable appearance. Its flanking towers are comcal 
and the whole structure, diminishing in width as it rises, assumes 
the awesome form of the pylon of an ^ypdan temple. 

Goodrich castle shows some inieresiing developments of the 
square plan. It was built about 1300 on the site of an earlier castle, 
enclosing the keep, described in Chapter Five. The castle stands on 
high ground overlooking the Wye and is defended on the north and 
west by steep falls down to the river and on the south and east by a 
wide moat, cut out of the nock. It consists of a square inner 
bailey, an outer bailey covering the north and west aides, and a 
senu-lune barbican (pp. 176, 177, 216a). 

Here the gatehouse stands at the comer of the inner bailey, 
taVing the pbee of one of the round towers, and the passage 
throii^ it is not central but on one »de of the building its^ tb^ 

H 
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bringiog the gateway more under the command of the defendera 
on the north wall. This disposition of the passage also allowed 
greater space for the chapel on its south side. The south curtain 
is competed of two straight portions formic^ an obtuse angle in 
the centre, pointing outwards; a design which not only gives greater 
strength to the waU, forming a of ^ur, but brings the two 
portions more under the ccqnmand of the adjoining Coweia. The 
ccraer towers on this aide have very tall pyraznidal spurs, those of 
the south-east tower rising up to a level near its batdements. 

The gatehouse is very strongly defended. A barbican, projecting 
well out into the moat, has its entrance at right angles to Aat of 
the gatehouse. An enemy, having carried the barbican, must turn 
kft and cross the bridge, which is Interrupted by two gaps with 
drawbridges, m ^ce of close &re co his dank from the battlements 
oa the north wall of the outer bailey. The gateway into the 
harbicaQ, as well as that through the gatehouse, was defended by 
a drawbridge which worked on a pivot In the middle and dipped 
down into a pic at the outer end. The defences through the gate¬ 
house, oumaing of a double system of door, machicolation, and 
portcullis, are all placed in the outer half of the passage. 


4 vl« 
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About 1280 Edward the Firet surrounded the Tower of London 
with its cxctiiig outer wall and wide moat and rebuilt the Water 
Gate to the Thames. The gateway at the south-west comer of 
Edward’s wall is defended by a second gate, built at the far end of 
a loi^ bridge runnii^ westward from the first, and by a barbican 
with a third gate, called Lion Gate, beyond the second; the gate^ 
way to the barl^n being set at right angles to the bridge. AU 
lhr« gateways were defended by drawbridges (p.237)- That before 
the lion Gate, as revealed by excavations made in 1956, rotated on a 
central pivot; when raised the outer end dipped down over the 
moat, a:^ when lowered bade in petition its three heavy beams fell 
into corresponding grooves at the inner end. Except for the addi¬ 
tional gate the whole design of this entrance, including the semi- 
luse plan of the barbican, bears close resemblance to that at 
Goodrich (p. $9). 



Goodrioi CAsna. The Gatcsouss 
AND DrAWBRIDCE 

The castitt at RhuddJan and Aberystwyth, both built by Edward 
the Fint about 1280, have each a diamond-shaped plan. At 
Khuddlan there are two powerful gatehouses, facing each other 
ados the minor axis of the loner bailey, and a round tovver of 
bold {nDjection at each of the acute angla. The curtain walls have 
a tali, battered plinth, are 9 fl. thick, and rise to a great hei^t 
The gatehouses are i^ced slightly out of line with each other. An 
outer bailey, the defmees of wUch have been lai^y destroyed. 
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suncunded this curtain. Of the castle at Aberystwyth ih^ are 
now only a few scattered remains; it was defend^ by two lines of 
wails» both diamond-shaped in plan, and a moat The inner 
curtain had a large gatehouse at the east angle of its minor axis, a 
round tower at each of the other angles, and a postern In the middle 
of the north-west wall. The outer curtain had gateways in line 
with the gateway and the postern of the inner wall. 
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Gaerlaverock castle, Dumfriesshire, following the contour of the 
rock <Hi which it stands, is constructed on a triangular plan, with a 
powerful gatehouse at one comer and a round tower at each of the 
othere. The castle was first built about 1280, suffered the memor* 
able siege and capture by Edward the First In 1300, was dismantled 
in ISIS and, after itpair, again overthrown in 1356, to be again 
rebuilt about 1400. It is now ruinous. Throu^ all these vidsal' 
tudo the c a tt le as seen to-day agrees exactly with the descripti<m 
of it given in a poem of about 1300. “In shape it was like a 
shield, for it had but three sidfa round it, with a tower at each 
corner, but otte of them was a double one, so high, so deep and so 
wide, that the gate was underneath it, well made and strong, with 
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a drawbridge and a sufficiency of other defeQcei And it had 
good wallsj and good ditches filled right up to the biim with 
water”* (pp- 170a, 178). 

That statements of utter destruction made by contemporary and 
later wriiera are often inaccurate has been shown above. There can 
be no doubt that the walls of this castle embody much original 
masonry. This is deariy the castle to which the poem refcia and 
not the diamond-^aped building the foundations of which lie a 
short distance to the south of it The gatehouse was rebudt about 
1390, the comer towera were restored about 1400, and of the 
buildings round the courtyard, now ruinous, the west range was 
built in the fifteenth and the east and south ranges in the seven* 
teenth century. 

Often the owner of an existing house, on application to the king, 
received licence to “ crendate ”, or fortify, it, and such was the case 
with Stokesay castle, Shropshire. The house, consisting of a fine 
hall with residential quarters at one end and a kitchen at the other, 
was built mainly about 1240. In 1291 a licence to crendate having 
been granted to the owner, Laurence de Ludlow, he built a curtain 
wall enclosing a bailey on the east dde of the house, with a gate¬ 
way, later rebuilt, on the east side of the bailey and a forbfied tower 
on the south ride; surrounding the whole fortreas by a moat. 

Leeds castle, Kent, situated on levd ground, stands within 
an extensive sheet of water, formed by dammii^ up the river Len 
and encloring three islets which, as they project in succesrion out 
into the lake fmm the south-west comer, constitute the barbican, 
the bailey, and the keep. The islets are connected with each other, 
and the barbican to the bank, by narrow viaducts with gaps 
spanned by drawbridges; the keep, but for its bridge to the bs^ey, 
standing free in the middle of the lake. 

The site was fortified by the Normans and the cellars at the 
north-east end of the bailey are of their period; but the earliest 
existing work above the base dates fr(Mn about 1280, when the 
castle fell into the bands of the crown. Henry the Eighth added 
the upper storey to the keep a^d built the Maiden tower in the 
bailey. Owu^ to drastic modem works of reconstmetfon and build¬ 
ing castle has lost much of its historic value; it does retain, 
however, many features of great interest. 

The bailey, occupying the largest of the islets, is surrounded by 
two lines of avails, the outer wall bemg defended at intervals by 
bastions. In the viaduct between the bailey and the keep there are 
two drawbridges. The keep, csiUcd the Gloriette, rises sheer out of 
the water, it has a tall plinth and there is a pcetem near the edge 
of the water. The hall, chapel, and other internal buildup of 
keep are ranged round a sm^l courtyard. An inieresting feature of 

« The Siege el Cftertaierc^h, £d. Nichotu. 6i-^. 
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the chapel is that ils “ low side window ** ovedooks the lake, thereby 
negating many theories as to tbe purpose of these opening?. 

A remarkable building of the castle is the bath at the water’s 
edge on the south-east side of the bailey. It is a vaulted chamber, 
about 23 ft. loi^ by 17 ft. wide, lined at the bottom and Hdes with 
slabs of Reigate stone, 2 ft. square, to contain water 4 ft, deep; 
the water entering from the lake through an inlet, defended by a 
portcullis. On one side of the chamba, above water level, there 
is a ledge and recess for the bather and there is a dressing-room 
above. The bath was bu3t about 1291 by Edward the First and is 
ref^ed to in the account of tbe exchequer of Eleanor of Castile. 

In sharp contrast to castles like Leeds, situated on level ground 
in welUruied districts, are these built in isolated outpoets such as 
CaJT^ Genuen, Cazms., in the mountamous country of South 
Wales, and Tolbadam, Caems., at the foot of Snowdon. 

Garreg Cennen is said to have been first buUt by a Welsh chief 
tain in the last decade of tbe twelfth century, but the structure was 
clearly remodelled in the latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
castle stands perched up like an eaglets eyrie on the top of a high 
peak with precipices on three ades and a steep rise on the fourth. 
From a mediaeval standpoint, and with skilled defence, It was pTZO- 
ticalJy impregnable and only to be taken after the exhaustion of the 
supplies of its garrison, It was reduced to its present state of ruin 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, when, having become a 
bolt for a band of robbers, serious steps were necessary to root out 
the band and render their stronghold indefensible. But tbe curtain 
and lowcjE still stand almost Co their full height, les the battle- 
menc, and rhe fotress has lost little of its formidable a^>ect. 

Tbe castle consists of a single square bailey with a round Cower 
at each of tbe north-east and north-west comers, a square tower 
at (he south-east emmer and a buttress-like turret at the south-west 
comer, A square tower projecting out from the middle of the south 
wall was the keep; it was connected with tbe residential quarters 
unthin the bailey and could be defended mdependently. The gate¬ 
house is in the middle of the east wall. The well lies part way 
down the precipice beyond the south-west comer of the curtain 
and is reached from a postern in the south wall, the postern takiog 
a right-angled turn through a buttress. Outside tbe postern a steep 
stairway, cut down through the rock and lighted by loopholes open¬ 
ing out to the cliff face, leads to the drawing place. 

Bolbadani is an isolated round tower, whi^ guarded the pas 
of liacbens; it appears to have stood at the south end of a small 
elliptical bailey, now outlined only by scaTtered pieces of rack. The 
tower has a battered plinth and is of three sttneys; the first storey 
being a storeroom without light or ventilation a nd entered 
through a trap-door io tbe fioor above. The second storey was the 
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entrance floor; Che doorway, now broken away, being reached 
origmafly by a movable scair. The present stahway up to the door, 
rising concentrically with Che tower, is of much later date. The 
second storey was lighted by two windows bad a large iw- 
place and a latrine. The thi^ storey, reached by a spiral stsdrway, 
bad also a fireplace and a latrine and was lighted by three windows. 
A second stairway, only a fe%v feet distant frem the first and con¬ 
nected with it by a short passage, rises to Che battlements. 



CHAPTER NINE 


WEAPONS AND SIEGE OPERATIONS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


A hono the band weapons in use during the Middle Ages the 
ordinaiy bow and arrow still held a strong poutlon, and that 
long aiUr introduction of the crossbow. The crossbow came 
into prominence in European warfare early in the twdfth century. 
It consisted of a wood stock, similar in form to the butt of a 
musket, and a bow hxed to one end of the stock. In the earlier 
forms the bow was made of wood or a compodte of wood, horn, 
sinew and glue, but a(^er about 1370 it was made of steel. The 
bowstrixig was stretched by means of a lever or small windlass and 
the bolt, or quarrel, was rdeased by a trigger, The wounds inflicted 
by this weapon were considered to be so barbarous and cruel that its 
use was proscribed by the I^teran council of 1139. But despite thiw 
prohibition the cro^ow was in general use by the end of the 
twelfdi century and, except aitiong the English, was the favourite 
weapon from that time to the end of the fifteenth century. In open 
warfare the English preferred the longbow, which was about 6 ft 
long. The longbow was light while the crossbow was heavy and 
cumberseme. With the longbow the archer could shoot about five 
arrows while the crossbowman was discharging one bolt, and he 
could beep his eye on the foe during the adjustment of a new 
misdle wlilt the crossbownan^s whole attention was required for 
this purpose. 

For geoeral use in fortified places, however, where the creesbow- 
would have support for his bow and be himself secure from 
attack, the crossbow with its heavier mwile, greater force, and 
larger range was by far the superior weapon. The elective range 
of the loi^bow was about 220 yards, that of a fifteenth-century 
crossbow was from 370 to 380 yards, and with some bows even 
greater. In 1901 Sir Ralph Payne'Gallwey, using a crossbow of 
the fi^eenth century with a steel bow, shot several bolts across the 
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Mcnai Straits at a point where the distance was from 440 (o 430 
yards.* Much longer ranges Ixavc been claimed. 

Scaling ladders were used at all periods, some of them being 
made of thongs and thrown over the walk* Batteru^; rams were 
built within strong limber bouses, which were mounted on wheeb 
and as a protection from incendiary missiles were covered with 
raw hides or iron plates. They were brought up to the walb by 
teams of men working from t^ inside and propdlii^ them along 
by means of poles. When in position the wheeb were removed and 
the machine fixed by wooden pegs. The ram had an iron head and 
was swung to and fro by picked men working on either side. Rams 
were cumbeisome machines and working under constant exposure 
were often destroyed, their heads were sometimes caught and held 
by chains let down from the waUs. In the latter part of the twel^ 
century they were being gradually superseded by powerful tre- 
buchets and other projectile engines. 

Siege towers were built of timber, covered with raw hides and 
mounted on wheeb. Their great hdght enabled the benegcia to 
fight on a level with tire defenders on the walb, or even the cowers, 
of the besieged fortress. When brought up close to the walb a 
bridge was thrown across from the tower to the battlements of the 
casde 9LnA those within the tower rushed across the bridge to the 
wall walk, while others swarmed up the tower and over the bridge 
in a continuous stream. A penthouse was a covered passage, built 
of dmber and covered with raw hides, which gave protection to the 
men employed in coikstructing a causeway acrees the ditch and 
undermining the wall beyond. A cat was a long movable structure, 
made of the same materiab and used fw the same purposes as a 
penthouse. It was brought up in position either by means of rollers 
and leveis or of pulleys and windlasses, and when the ditch was 
filled in the cat was moved across the causeway and formed a 
secure shelter fc? thcoe sap^i^ the wall. Mantlets were wood 
screens placed in suitable portions bef<Nt the besieged forotss for 
the protection of small bodies of archers. 

l^jectile ermines, worked by means of springs, thongs, twisted 
ropes, or counterpoised weights, have been given various names, 
sc^netimes interchangeable; they may be grouped under three 
heads. The pttriaria, an engine for casting huge rocks of stone; the 
baUifta or the mangonal, for throwing stones of about half cwl; 
and the catapult cft the scMpIon, for raating smaller stones, darts, 
and firebrands. The Charter roUs contain numerous refecencea to 
such engines. By the end of the twelRh century projectile engines 
had becOTte ali^t as powerful as early cannon. At the siege of 
Acre in 1189-91 the of France had a petriaria, called “ Mai- 

^ Sir Salph Pari)e<Oaillwey. The CrouSov. >903, 14. 

* AcU of Stophon, Bk. I. 
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voisine or bad neighbour, which by its continuous blows broke 
down part of the main wall of the dcy^ and during the same siege 
an engine of King Kicbard of England killed twelve men at one 
shot. This latter incident so greatly impressed and astonished (he 
Saracens that they brought the stone ball to Saladin for his inspec* 
tion.* 

As far as is known none of these powerful engines has survived. 
Drawings from contemporary data have been made by M. VioUet- 
le-Duc and others. But with the esiception of a sketch of one part 
of a trebuchet in the Album by VlUard de Hoonecourt, an architect 
of the thirteenth century, ^ere am no reliable contemporary 
illustrations. A trebuchet was a powerful projecdJe engine, worked 
by springs and counterpoiaed weights, and the sketch illustratea its 
framed scJepJatc. Probably there were sketches of other parts 
of the engine, but if so they are among the missing drawings of 
the collection. 

The missiles included stones, darts, poles with sharpened ends, 
and hrebrands. In the hasty collection ox ammunition on a surprise 
attack any suitable objects that could be seixed, such as miUstones, 
were put into the ermines and buried at the enemy. Paving stones 
from the street were brought to the walls and thrown from the 
engines mounted there; pots of quicklime and bars of foiged iron 
were also used.* In 1339 during their attack on the castle of Thin, 
In the Low Countries, held for Edward the Third of England, 
the French buried dead horses and other carrion into the castle in 
order to spread disease among the inhabitants.* Fire was always 
one of the chief weapons. Flarmng torches, biuning pitch, and 
boOing oil were thrown from the walls on the besiegers, and burning 
and highly mflaromable missiles were cast rinm the engines on both 
»des. 

When direct assault on a castle bad failed, attempt was made to 
bring down the walls either by sapping at their bases under the 
protection of a penthouse, or by mining below their foundations. 
The procedure in sapping operations was to excavate a large cavity 
at the base of the wall, propping and strutting with timbers as 
the digging pxt^Tessed. When the cavity was large enough the 
timber was bred, the men withdrew and, if the wtvk had been 
well done, on the consumption of the wood the wall above cot- 
lapsed. In mines the tunn^ were begun, under concealment, some 
distance fr^ the walls and the object of the operations was either 
to overthrow the walls by destroying the foundations, as in sapjan^ 
or to dig below the foundations aid issue within the fortress. 

Mining was effective in taking a fortress but occasionally it 
mDcarried. At St. Malo, Brittany, in 1377, the besieged made a 
sally from the town and broke into a mine which was bdng driven 

* GepKey it Vtiusiuf, HI, 7. * Freisait. > fMd. 
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towards its walls, burying the men, who were never seen afterwards, 
in the tunneb.* Counterminmg was the most usual defence against 
these operations. During the siege of St. Andrews castle, Ptfc, in 
154^-47, the besiegers drove an underground tunnel towards the 
castle from a point about 130 ft from the walls. Gountennining 
was then undertaken by the gamson, and after some tentative 
efforts to locate the advancing mine they eventually broke into it 
at a spot about midway between the walb and the point freen 
which it started, The countermining was so exact that, although 
cbe mine had deviated comiderably from a straight course, the 
countermine broke into it at its near end, and at the convenient level 
immediately above the heads of the enemy. Both mine and counter¬ 
mine are sdll preserved. 

Siege operations are best understood and the whole purpose of 
military defences appreciated by a perusal of the very vivid dcs- 
criptiortf of sieges given by contemporary chroniclers. One of the 
most detailed and instructive of these accounts b that by Gulllaume- 
le-£reton of the siege of Chateau Gaillard, a powerful castle on 
the Seine built by lUchard the First of England in 1196-98 and 
lost under King John in 1204. 

sacs OF CBATSAU OAJt^LAftn, 1305-1004 

Chitcau Gaillard stands on a predplious hill 300 ft. above the 
Seine and consists of three baileya, arranged in line. The inner 
bailey stands on the edge of the dif! and the triangukr outer 
bailey, with a strong tower at the far comer, points Inland towards 
the only line of approach. There arc deep moats between the 
baileys and surroundrng the whole castle except along the face of 
the cliff At the time of the siege the castle was held for King John 
by Roger de Lacy. 

In 1203 Philip of France advanced towards the castle and after 
desperate struggle on both sides took the town of Les Petits Aad6> 
leys, which Richard had built on the Sdne at the foot of the 
hiil. Having regard to the strength of the castle Philip decided to 
starve the garrison into submission; and with this end in view be 
dug two lines of trenches, running from the water inlet on one aide 
up to the top of the hill on which the castle stands and from there 
down to the river on the other dde. At intervab in the space 
between the trenches he built timber towers and placed guards not 
Mtly in the toweis but all al<M^ the intervab between them. 
The area thus isolated included the castle and the little valleys sur- 
roundii^ it. Philip’s trot^ then entered upon a period of three 
months vd^lance; and thereupon ensued one of the most terrible 
events in the hblory of the hfiddle ^es. 

When Les Pedts Andeleys was a large number of its in* 

* Ibid. 
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habitants, occupying a thickly populated strece on the hillside, 
flocked up TO the castle, begged pennisdoit to enter, and were 
received within its walls. But as the siege was prolonged one 
thousand of them were sent out and were allowed to pass tbrou^ 
the French lines. Later, as the reserve of supplies became less and 
less, de Lacy, selecting those most useful to him, sent forth the 
others who, including women, children and infiim men, numbered 
four hundred persons. Conditions hmde the castle having become 
severe they went out with joy, but when the gate was clos^ behind 
them they were met with a volley of missiles from the French, who 
had been ordered to allow no one to pas through the lines. Then, 
repulsed on both sides and under continuous attack, they found 
themselves conhned to the valleys between the castle and the French 
trenches. There they remain^ during a severe winter sufferii^ 
intensely from want, hunger and exposure, endeavouring to sustain 
their existence on such winter herbs as they could And. Dogs which 
had been driven out of the castle were seized and eaten, the skins 
as well as the flesh. A new-born infant was immediately devoured. 
Their condition was so deplorable that at length, after three months 
of intense suffering, chose of them who survived were allowed 
to pass through the French lines; but nearly all of this remnant 
died on taking food. 

In the spring of 1204, following these events, Philip set up his 
siege engines on the high ground at the south'Cast and began his 
assault of the castle. His en^es included petriaria, mangonals, 
mantlets and a very high tiege tower. He also built a long pent¬ 
house for the protection of those employed in building causeways 
across the ditches. The garrisoQ on its side replied vigorously 
to the attack and, casting showers of stones from their engines, 
caused such great loss to the enemy that he decided on ocher 
tactics. The French, under the protection of their shields, then 
b^an sapping operations against the round tower at the salient 
point of the outer bailey, and were successful in excavating a cavity, 
filing thdr timberwork, and bringing down the tower, The outer 
bailey was then taken and operations were begun on the middle 
bailey. 

Against the curtain on the south side of the middle bailey there 
was a building wMch had latrines in its lower storey and a chapel 
in the upper storey; the latter having a window in the outer wall. 
A French soldier, observing this window, made endeavours to reach 
the foot of the wall below It. Knowing that there must be a dram 
frwn the latrine he, with some othere, set out to look for the issue 
of the drain aloi^ the river bank.’ They found the outlet, crawled 
up through the drain and reached a point just below the chapel 
window- Here, mounting on the shoulders of one of his cMn- 

* Probably rather a caW of actual knowledge ihaa of casual obaervaiion. 
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pantons, the soldier sprang up to the window and by means of a 
cord helped up the others. &ving got within the building they 
began to make a great noise, and cl^ garrison thinking that a large 
number of the enemy had entered set fire to the buildii^ and 
retired into the inner bailey. Seeing the structure they had entered 
on lire the French soldiers sought and lecur^ safety in the vaults 
and before the fire had died down they rushed out, lowered the 
drawbridge between the outer and middle baileys so chat the other 
forces could enter, and the middle bailey was taken. 

Then the French, under the protection of their machines, pro¬ 
ceeded to undermine the curtain of the inner bailey. By counter¬ 
mining on the other side the garrison broke into tbe enemy*s tunnel 
and ^ve them out. But the wall, weakened by excavations on 
both sides and battered by a powerful petriaria throwing huge 
blocks of stone, was fissured and breached and the French rushed 
through the breach into the inner bailey. Even then none of the 
garrison surrendered but all fought as long as it was possible to do 

30.* 

SIZOE OF ROCHESTER CASTLE, 1215 

Rochester castle, having fallen into the hands of the disaffected 
barons, was besie^ by &ng John in 1215. John brought up his 
siege engines against the castle and pounded relentlessly at its walls, 
his troops working in relays. But the garrison replied with such 
effect and caused such execution in the ranks of the royal forces 
that other methods of attack had to be adopted. Tbe king then 
employed miners to break through the curtain, and when a breach 
was made and the troops bad entered within the bailey, the garri¬ 
son, after a valiant fight, retired within the keep. The miners then 
attacked tbe keep and broke into that also. Even then those within 
fought desperatdy, and John*a fccces wem c<»npelled to retreat 
again and again with great loas. At length, having sustained a con- 
dnuous siege for nearly three months, and thern^ves brou^t to 
the verge of starvation, the garrison surrendered.* The turret at 
the south-east angle of tbe keep of Rochester castle was rebuilt 
about this period and there can be little doubt it was here the 
breach was made. 

SIEOE OF DOVER CASTLE, J2l6 

In the fdlowing year Louis, Dauphin of France, in the couise of 
his operations in England in support of the insurgent barons, laid 
siege to Dover castle. Louis had received from his father, the King 
of France, an excepdonally powerful petriaria and with this and 
other engines ho made a violent and Incessant attack on tbe 
walls. The garrison under the leadership of the constable, Hugh de 

* GuiUsume-le-Brcion, dscripiioiu in prose and vexw. 

* Roger ot Wendover. 
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Burgh, replied with such devastating effect that the French, feeling 
their loss, moved both tbdr engines and their camp farth^ back. 
Meanwhile King John died and Louis and the barons who were 
with him, thinking that Rng fanrf was now in their power, called 
up(XL the constable to surrender, offerir^ him great honours 
hig h position. But the constable refused ro give up the castle and 
Louis had perforce to call off his troops and leave Hugh in full 
possession.^* 

filEOE or BBRKHAMSTtn CASTLE, 1216 

Occasionally a garrison in great straits alter a long siege, was 
ordered to surrender by a king or leader on humanitarian grounds, 
though the fortress was held for him. Shortly after leaving Dover 
the Dauphin appeared before Bcrkhaixisted castle. While the in¬ 
vesting airny were pitchii^ their tents the garriscai made a sally, 
9ei2ed much of the enemy’s baggage and equipment and retired 
back safely with the booty. Next day, having set up hU petriaria 
and ocher siege engines all round the walls, Louis began to pour 
a destruedve shower of stones into the castle. The garrison replied 
with such devastating effect as to cause great slaughter among the 
enemy. But after a protracted siege Henry the Third himself 
ordered the constable to surrender.** 

SIEGE OF BEOFORfi CASTLE, 1224 

In 1224 some disaffected knights, having sdzed one of (he king's 
justiciaiMS and imprisemed him in Bedford castle, the kii^, who 
was then heading a council at Northampton, marched to i&^ford 
and invested the castle. Before the attack the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury anri other prelates who were wida the king's fences solemnly, 
with lighted tapers, excommunicated the garrison. Henry had set up 
bis petxiariae and mangonals all round the walls and began a furious 
and constant atuck; to this assault the garrison replied with no less 
deadly effect on the king's forces. Then the king brought up a &ege 
cower, of special design and constructitm, which was strong enough 
to support ballistae and was so high chat the men within It com- 
maoded the wh<^ interior of the castle; any defender expodng 
himself became an immediate target. Eventually vrith thdr engines, 
and vforkiog under the protection of two penthouses which they 
had btfougbc up to the walls, the king’s forces broke into Che bailey 
and began Co destroy the curtain and attack the keep. AiUr a dege 
of two months the garrison surrendered and sued for the kin^s 
mercy.** 


Ibid. 
It Ibid. 
»• Ibid, 
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The great strength of mediaeval fortresses is amply demonstrated 
by the effective re^stance they offered to attack during long sieges 
and against almost overwhelrning odds. In 1265 Kenilworth ca^e 
held out for a whole year against all the royal forces and siege 
engines which could be brought up to its attack. And even at the 
cod of that time, when their provisions had become depleted, the 
defendeis surrendered only cai conditions favourable to themselves. 
The long and efTective stand made by Fontetract castle against the 
forces ind artillery of Cromwell in 1648 was referred to in the 
description of that castle. Gorfe castle successfully repelled for 
nearly three yean, May 1643 to March 1646, the sustained attack 
of the Pariiamentary forces equipped with all the latest weapons 
of the day, and it was not force of arms but through the 
treachery of one of its men that it was eventually taken. 

When a fortress could not be reduced by direct attack e^orts 
were often made to secure the treacherous assistance of a dbaifccted 
or mercenary member of the garrison, or, faEing this line of 
approach, to attain the desired end by trick^. Edinbu^ castle 
is said CO have been captured in 1S41 by the latter means. While a 
large party of besiegers lay in ambush outside the castle, another 
party carryii^ sacks and disguised as merchants bringing supplies 
to the ganisoQ went up openly to the g^e. When the gate was 
opened to them by the unsuspecting porter the pseudo-merchants 
deposited their ]oz6s on the ground in pcaitiom where they 
prevented the gate from bring closed. Then these men, throwing 
off all dl^uise, were joined by those in ambush and together, taking 
the garrison completely by surprise, they captured the castle.** 

•• Froissn. 



CHAPTER TEN 


FOURT£ENTH-CENTURY TOWERS AND CASTLES 

A etee the brilllaiu Edwardian period of military architecture 
there followed, in the design of new castles and additions to 
old ones, an obvious and ever growing tendency to concentrate 
oa the development of the amenities n^er than of the defences. 
That the latter were by no means neglected is proved by such 
powerful structures as the gatehouses at Alnwick, built in 1314, and 
Warwick, built about 2370. But the desire for improved domestic 
comfort is dearly shown in thc6e castles with ranges of residential 
and service quarters, bu£c round a rectangular courtyard, as at 
Bolton, Yorics., and Bodiam, Susex. 

PCRTIFIfiD TOWERS 

Meanwhile large numbers of fortified towers with no other outer 
defences ihzu the wall of the couxtyaid in which they stood were 
being built throughout oonberji Britain, and particularly in the 
border counties of the north of England and south of Scotland 
where raids were of frequent occurrence. Though there are earlier 
examples, as Pendragon, Westmorland, built in & twelfth century, 
the towers date mainly frtnn the fourteenth century and later 
periods. These towers though varying in size and incemal arrange^ 
meets according to the status and means of their builders are 
generally of rectangular plan, are of three or four stmeys, and 
have thick walls crowned by embattled parapets. The upper storeys 
are reached by sjnral stairways, formed in the comers of the towers 
and terminating in turrets. Normally the first or the second stony 
is covered by a barrel vault and often additional storeys are formed 
by the construction of timber floors at the level of the sprii^u^ 
line of the vaults. In many towers the upper storeys are vaulted 
and when there is a vault at the summit the roof s formed by 
laying fiat stones upon its upper surface. 

The eccrancc is dther at the first or the second storey; when at 
the second it is reached by a movable stairs or ladder. In towers 

190 
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where the basement was used principally for stores the basement 
of^ec had an outer door and no cozmcction with the storeys above. 
Sometimes^ as at Threavc, where the entrance Is at the second storey, 
a small prison is formed in the basement. The upper storeys con* 
tained the hall, the great chamber and other living rooms. Mural 
chambers were formed in the comers of the tower and In some 
cases, as at Craigmillar and Chlpchase, additional space was secured 
by a small projecting wing which was carried up the full height of 
the tower. Cicariy the enjoyment of privacy and the ordinary 
social amenities in such confined quarters were considerably 
restricted, and addidonal rooms were often formed by the sulA 
division of the halls of one or more of the storeys. Well preserved 
towers of this kind are the Vicar’s Fele, Belsay, and Ghip^ase, all 
three in Northomberiand i Dacre, Cumberland; Craigmillar, Mid¬ 
lothian, and Threave, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Vicaris Pele stands in the churchyard of Corbridge and, as its 
name implis, was doubtless the fevtihed residence of the priest 
in charge of the parish and responsible for the services in the 
church. It is a strongly constructed tower of three storeys, faced 
with ashlar and surmounted by an embattled parapet. It was built 
in the ear^y years of the fourteenth century. The entrance, 
o 
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defended by an iron armoured door, or yctt, is ac ground floor level 
and gives admittance to the flrst storey and to a straight mural 
stairway rising to the second storey. The hrst storey, or basement, 
is covered by a barrel vault and lighted only by two narrow loo{^ 
holes; it was the storeroom. The second stor^ was the living room; 
it is lighted by two windows with seats, has a large fireplace, two 
lockers, a lavabo basin, and a latrine, also a loophole for observation 
purposes. Another straight mural stalls leads to the third storey, 
which was the bedroom and had a timber floor, now destroyed. 
This chamber had no fireplace; it has three small windows which, 
like those in the loom below, were dosed by wood shutteis. In one 
comer is a recess containing a stone book-rest, or lectern; the room 
probably served the priest as an oratory as well as sleeping dxamber. 

The battlements were reached from the upper room by a ladder 
and a doorway in the roof gable; they were strongly defended. 
The embrasures were dosed by wood shutters and in the ^des of 
the merlons are sockets for the pivots on which the shuttem were 
hung. At each comer of the tower the parapet is projected out 
op coibels to form machicolatiom. Vicar’s Pele is a most vaJuable 
and well preserved example of a ptiesc’s bouse, built at this period 
in a disturbed border country. In case of sudden raid it was 
capable of offering strong resistance to the enemy when manned, 
as it doubtless was, by a body of men prepared for such an 
emergency (pp. 191, 192a). 

B^ay is a strong rectangular tower of three storeys, the bwex 
storey only being vaulted; it was built about 1540. On the west 
side two wide wings, one at either end, project forward to provide 
space for additional chambeis, opening frtmi the hall at each 
storey, and for a wide spiral stairway which rises from ground level 
to the battlements. The entrance is at the first storey and opens on 
to a small lobby with doors to the main room on this floor, to the 
chambers in the wings, and to the stairway. The main room was 
the kitchen, it is vaulted and has a fireplace and a welL In the 
second storey the mala room was the gr^ hall; it was lighted by 
three windows and has a fireplace. Opening from it are two sleeping 
chambers, one of which h^ a fireplace and a latrine. The third 
storey contained the great ebamb^ and rooms similar to those 
immediately below. The spiral st^rway termiciates at wall walk 
level. At the top of the tower four round tuirets, springing from 
corbel courses at the comeia, rise above the batdements, their 
summits being reached from the wall walk by stone stairways; the 
cower and the turrets have machiedated parapets. 

Chipchasc castle, on the North Tyne, is a well preserved and 
large ftHtress tower of about 1340; it is faced with ashlar, is of four 
Storeys, and a turret, springing from c<Hbel course^ rises from 
battlement level at each corner. In this tower additional ^ace is 
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secuKd by a sii^e wing, which projects out at the south end of 
the east side and rises to the height of the budding. The 
entrance is through the wing at the first storey; it is defended by a 
stout oak portcullis and a door secured by two timber bars; the 
portcuUis, stdl in position, was operated from a small chamber 
above the doorway. The first storey was the storeroom and has 
neither windows nor ventiladng shaft. At one end there is a well, 
the water from which was drawn up to the room above through a 
trap-door in the vault covering this storey. The second storey was 
but dimly lighted by two loopholes; it has a fireplace and a double 
locker (pp. 192a, 193). 
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The third and fourth storeys have well lighted halls with fii^ 
places and latrines, and doorways lead fiian them to mural 
chambers. At the north-east comer of the third storey there is an 
oratory, formed in the wall; it retains its piscina and stone altar 
table. The doorway into it is in a jamb of C4ie of the windows 


Ckikuasc Castle Tkr Tower 
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and there is an opcninf cUitctly into the ball through wliich che 
ministrations at che altar could be followed. At the south-east comer 
of the ball there is a small chamber with a iireplace. The fourth 
storey was the great ItaUj it has a large fireplace and one of its 
iwo>1jght windows is ^vided with atone seats. A portion at the 
south end was screened off from the main hall and at the south* 
east comer, beyond the screen, now destroyed, there is a small 
kitchen with fireplace and sink. 

The battlements are broken down to a level just above the 
machicolations but enough remains to indicate their character. 
They were of two tiers. The lower tier, at the level of the wall walk, 
has a machicolated parapet. The upper tier was at the level of 
the battlements of the turrcG, received intermediate support 
between the tuntts on cross walls and was reached by steps up 
from the wall walk. 
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Dacrc castle, built iu the early years of the fourtccath century, 
is a compact rectangular tower of three storeys with stjuare turrets 
at the comeis. The turrets rise from ground level j these at the 
east and west comets being of considerable size, of great projection, 
and set squarely while the others are smaller and are set diagonally 
with the comer. The entrance is at the first storey, through the 
square wet turret, and opens to the cellars and to the foot of a 
spiral stairway rising to the upper levels. The hrst storey is divided 
into two barrel-vaulted cellars; the north cellar having a separate 
stairway to the hall above. The second storey was the 1^. It has a 
large fireplace with an oven opening out of it, a lavabo, and a 
latrine, and opening from the hall arc three chambers and a wide 
recess. The third storey was the great chamber. It has windows 
with moulded rear arches, a fireplace and a latrine and also opens 
to chambers io the turrets; one turret having a tier of three 
chambers. 

A noteworthy feature of this tower is tJic lavabo in the hall. 
Although for purely domestic purposes it is designed in all respects 
like the piscina in a church. It is formed in a niche with moulded 
jambs and trefoiled head and has a muliifoU basin with a shelf 
above. 

Craigmillar castle is built on an eminence and its tower, which 
is among the finest and best preserved of Its type, stands on the 
edge of a low cliE The tower was bu3t about 1374 and at fii3t 
stood alone without other defences; the bailey was not built until 
about 1427- An outer court was added and the buildings of the 
bailey were altered at later periods (pp. 192b, 194). 

Thc tower is rectangular with a turret projecting out on the aide 
towards the clifT. The m<dn body is of four storeys, the second and 
fourth being covered with barrel vaults and having timber floors 
dividing them from the storeys below. The turret was also originally 
of four storeys, all vaulted except the lowest, but a fifth storey, 
now largely destroyed, was added at the summit in the rixteenth 
century. 

The entrance is at the fint storey and was most skDfuHy 
defended. It is placed at the re-entering s^e of the wing and 
was gained only after passing round two sides of the tower and 
along the face of tJje cliff Immediately in front of the doorway 
there was a deep chasm, spanned by a drawbridge. The entrance 
has its floor 3 ft. below the sill of the doorway and was commanded 
from above by a small guardroom; so that an enemy who had 
broken through the door would stumble or have his attention 
diverted by the sudden drop and be at the mercy of those in the 
guardrtwTU. The chasm is now filled in and the floor of the lobby 
has been raised. From the lobby a doorway on the left leads by 
a lofty passage to two doors, one above the other, opening to tlu 
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storerooms of the first and second storeys. The upper door, which 
must have been readied by a ladder, opens on to a kind of machi¬ 
colation over the passage. 

To gain the rooms of the third and fourth storeys It was neces¬ 
sary to ascend three spIiEl stairways in succession. The fiist, marked 
C on the plan, rising from the lobby to the guardroom; the second, 
D, from that level to the level of the great hall in the third storey; 
and the tliird, E, from the great hall to the fewrth storey and the 
battlements. Each of the short passages between the stairways was 
dcsed by a door. The great hall is well lighted by three windows 
with window seats, and has a large fireplace at the west end. On 
the north side of the fireplace a passage and flight of steps led 
down to a doorway on the outside face of the tower. This open¬ 
ing was adjusted to addidons made here later, and since removed, 
but it was or^inally a postern by which escape could be effected. 
The passage goes straight through the wall and is not likely to have 
led to a latrine as has been su^ested. A doorway at the south-east 
comer of the hall leads to t)ie kitchen, formed in the turret. The 
low pitched roof of the tower is of stone slabs, laid down on the 
crown of the vault. At the battlements the parapet rises flush with 
the wall faces, without either string couise or corbels. 

Threave castle stands on the edge of an island on the river Dee 
and was defended on those sides not wa^ed by the river by a ditch 
and an outwoA. It consists of a great rectangular tower, built 
about 1380 by Archibald, Earl of Douglas, known as Archibald 
the Grim, and outer defences which were probably added in the 
fc^owing century and are now ia fragments {pp. 192b, 197). 

The tower measures 45 ft. 6 in, by 24 ft. internally at the base, 
where the walls are 8 ft. thick, and is of five storeys, the second 
only being vaulted. The entrance, reached originally by a movable 
stair, is at the second storey and opens to a laige kitchen with a 
wide fireplace at one end, three lockm In the walJ^ and a latrine at 
one comer. The approach to the basement must have been through 
a tjap*door in the floor of the kitchen (or there is no other means 
of access. The basement has a large square well in one comer and, 
near the well, a stone sink with a drain through the wall. At 
another comer there is a small vaulted prison, or “ pit ”, screened 
off from the rest of the apartment by walls 4 ft. thick; it has a 
latrine and a vendlating shaft but no window and was also entered 
by a irap-door in the room above. From the kitchen a spiral stair¬ 
way in one comer of the tower leads to the upper levels. 

The third and fourth storeys are well lighted Uving rooms with 
fireplaces, lockers, and latrines; there are no mural chambers. In 
the east wall of the third sttmy, directly above the entrance to 
tlie cower, there is a postern which aj^jears to have led out on to 
a timber bridge spanning the gap between the tovrer and the exist- 
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mg outer gateway. Two ccdoeb which may have supported such 
a bridge at the tower end have been cut flush with ^e wall face. 
A cofM projecting our frcen the battlements hi^ above this point 
is all that remains of a machlcolated parapet defending both the 
entrance to the tower and the poscem. The fourth siorcy was 
divided by a screen into two compartments and there is a flre{^ce 
in each of them. At the level of the fifth storey, which was 
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origiDoUy the roof space, a larg:c beam-ht^ passes round through 
the middle of the walls on all sides of the tower, This continuous 
hole, large enough for a boy to crawl through, has been the occa- 
aon of much conjecture, but there can be little doubt that it 
indicates the position of strong bonding timbers, buried in the walls 
and long since decayed or destroyed. The clear span across the 
narrow part of the tower at this level a 27 ft., and without such 
powerful tics the lateral thrusts of the roof and upper floors would 
be too great for the resistance of the ade waDs. 

On the faces of three sides of the tower, just below the battle¬ 
ments, are triple rows of small holes. It has been suggested that 
these boles were made for hoardii^. But apart from the fact that 
they do not occur on the entrance side of the lower where such 
defences would be mostly needed, any platform projected out from 
them would be so insecure a post as to be as dangerous to the 
defenders as to the enemy. The holes are not deep and are arranged 
alternately in the same manner as those In a dovecote and were 
doubtless made for a colony of pigeons, like those at the summit of 
the keep at Conisborough. 

The tower at Cawdor castle meet probably dates from the latter 
part of the fotirteenth century. It has been assumed too readily 
that because a licence to fortify the castle was issued in 14M the 
earliest part of the existing structure, the tower, was built at that 
time. But a licence to creoellate, particularly in Scotland, by no 
means determines the date of a fortified building on the site in¬ 
dicated. Largo castle, for examjde, was already in existence when 
a licence to build a fortalice there was granted in 1491 and, 
having regard to the relatively few licences which have been pre¬ 
served of the great number of towers built, it is unsafe to date a 
fortified tower on the evidence of the licence alone (pp. 199, 200a), 

That a castle existed at Cawdor in the fourteenth century is 
proved by two entries in the Exchequer I^Ila of expenses pro 
Cojiro de Cddor, one in 1396 and the other in 1393.* Cawdor 
was a royal castle and was given to the Thane of Cawdor by 
James the Second of Scotland who, in a licence to fortify granted 
in 1454, made the stipulation that he and his heirs should have 
right of entry into ttie castle when they so desired; a proviso 
similar to that made at the present time when a donor wishm to 
reserve a part of his house for his private use. In additiem to the 
evidence of the Rolls the tower, apart from later alterations, is 
similar in design to those described above. 

Cawdor castle is a rectangular structure standii^ on the steep 
bank of a small stream, with a square tower, or keep, in the centre 
and ranges of buildings surround^ three small courts. The castle 
is defended on the west by the stream and on the north and east by 

> RoiuU Suwil Rtgum Scolffnm^ ed. Burnett, 1880 . 404 , 455 . 
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a d«cp dry ditch, which formerly extended along the south side also; 
but that portion has been filled in. The entrance is in the middle 
of the east curtain wail; It is approached by a drawbiidge over 
the ditch and opens on to a small court opposite the beep. 

The keep as originally built was of four storeys, each of the first 
and fourth being covered with a barrel vault. The original entrance, 
probably reached by a movable stair, was at second storey level, near 
the south end of ^e east wall; it is blocked but its outline is to 
be seen dearly on the wall face. This storey was lighted by 
windows on the east and south, k has a mural chamber in the north 
wall and a latrine in the south-west ccomer. Access down to the 
basemer)t from here was by a straight flight of steps in the north 
wall and to the upper floors by a sp^ stairway at the head of the 
straight fl^bt, in the north-east comer of the tower- The parapet 
aurmouniing the tower, like that of the keep at Craigmillar, rises 
straight up from the wall face without either string coui^e or cor- 
bellii^, and rt is very probable also rbat the original roof was 
comp«ed of stone slabs laid directly on the external surface of 
the vault- The present roof chamber was formed in the seven¬ 
teenth century, ^ing from the floor and reaching to the vault of 
the basement there is the trunk of an old thorn tree which is held 
by tradition to have existed on the site before the erection of the 
tower, and to have been built round allowed to remain un* 
tooch^ ever since. 

The alterations effected by the Thane of Cawdor fcdlowing his 
acquisition of the tower in 14*54 included the blocking of the did 
entrance and the opening out of a new one at the foot of the 
strughc stairway to the basement, still some few feet above ground 
les^. He defended his new doorway by an iron yetc, said to have 
been brought from Lochindorh, a casde which, under orders from 
the kii^, be himself dismantle, and by a machicolation which 
projects out from the parapet high above the doorway. He also 
built the bartizans at the comers of the parapet. 

The fact that these features are of fifteenth-century character, 
and that they are no less t^jviously the result of alieratinis, is in 
itself clear evidence of the existence of the tower at the time of 
the grant. It iamost probable also that the Thane’s plans included 
the ranges of buildings to the north and west of the tower, i(, 
indeed, the lower parts of their walls are not his wodt; for other¬ 
wise there would 1» little point In making the new entrance which 
forms such a convenient access to the tower from them. 

These buildup include the great now the drawing-room, 
in the north range, and the great chamber, now the dining-room, in 
the west range; they were completed or gready altered in the six¬ 
teenth century and again drastically itnv^elled in the seventeenth 
century. Ac the junction of the nonh anrf oast ranges of the casde 
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arc two tiers of small chambers which were formeriy latrines, dis- 
dia^ing into a pnt with an open arch to the taM ditch; the arch 
is now blocked. At the east end of die north wall of the castle 
there is a postern at basement level. The great hall, the great 
chamber, and a room above the great hall each contains a tine 
stone fireplace. The last two are ebborately carved and date from 
the latter part of the seventeenth century; that in the g;rcat hall, 
which has a deep plain frieze with a sculptured hart’s head in the 
centre, was inserted in the early part of the seventeenth century 
but widened and reset in the latter part. 

While on the subjea of border towers it will be convenient to 
note briefly here some of later date than that covered by this chapter; 
great numbers of them, called Pcle towere,* were built during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The constant raids for cattle and 
movable goods among the inhabitants of the border country made 
the provision of places of refuge for person and property a dire 
necessity. These little fortresses consist of a stone tower and a small 
courtyard, called a barmkln. Cocklaw, Northumberland; Newark, 
Selidrlshire; Blphinstone, Ease Lothian; and Orchardton, Klrkcud. 
biightshire, are typical example, all built in the first part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Cocklaw is a rectangttlar tower haviz^ its main rooms occupyii^ 
the body of the building and its tiers of mural chambers fonned in 
a very thick wall at one end. The entrance is through the thick 
wall at ground floor level and opens to a lobby with a small prison 
on the lefl and a stairway to the upper floors on the right. The 
doorway was defended .by machicolations which projected out from 
the parapet high above it. There is a postern opening out from the 
main room of the second storey, 17 ft. above the ground, from 
which escape could be made by a rope or ladder. 

Newark tower is of six storeys, the second storey only b ring 
vaulted. Here (he original entrance was at the third storey and 
gave direct access, through a lobby, to the great hall; entrance 
through ^ Icbby being defended by a mural guardroom which 
opens out into it. A spiral stairway at one comer of the tower 
descends to the second storey and another stairway at the of^csite 
comer descends to the ground floor; (he present outer do(»way at 
ground floor level Is of later date. Both stairways rise to the ba.^^ 
menls where each terminates in a gabled turret, or capbouse. The 
kitchoi is at one end of the great hall, from which it was doubtless 
separated by a screen, now destroyed; it has a very large fireplace. 
Each of the upper stM^ appeara to have been divided into two 
rocxns by wood partitions. 

Elphi^one c^e a one of the most complete and interesting 
of thee towers, well preserved and protected by a modem roof. 

* For Pe!« Ttam, Glasgov Artha<cl. Soc.. iS^i, Pc. II. 
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When all the floois for which provision is made were in position it 
was of five storeys, the second and third beij^ covered by barrel 
vaults. Within the walls there Is a most complicated and elaborate 
system of stairways and mural chambers. The iirst and second 
storeys were low cellars separated by a timber floor, now destroyed. 
The third storey contains a lofty vaulted great hall and the fourth 
and fifth storeys formed the main retiring and sleeping rooms. 

The entrance is on the north ^e 
of the tower, slighdy above ground 
level, and opens on to the two tiers 
of cellars. On the right of the en¬ 
trance lobby is the guardroom, while 
on the left a flight of steps rises within 
the thickness of the north wall to the 
great hall. An enemy ascending this 
stair would not only be under acuck 
frem the rear by (he defenders in the 
guardroom but glv* from above 
through an opening in the wall 
between the ai^ the stairway. 
The great ball is well lighted and 
amply provided with mural chambers 
at the comers and sides; there is a 
large Ereplace at the west end and at 
the east end a portion of the room 
has been screened off to form a 
kitchen. Two spiral stairways ascend 
from this level to the summit of the tower (p. 192a). 

At the north-west comer of the great hall there arc two muraJ 
chambers, one above the other, for the private use of the owner of 
the tower. There is a separate Sair connecting the chambers, and 
in the upper chamber there is a small fireplace and also an openii^ 
overlool^g the hall. A doorway at the foot of the private stairs 
opening into a window recess of the hall, and a hole in the upper 
chamber broken through into the flue of the ball fireplace, are 
both works of later periods. 

Orchard ton tower, differir^ from the normal form, is circular^ 
it is of four storeys, the lowest only being vaulted. There is a direct 
entrance to the basement from the courtyard, but the entrance to 
the other rooms of the tower is at the second storey; the basement 
is rectangular internally while the upper rooms are circular. The 
second storey is the great hall and from it a spiral stairway rises 
to the upper levels. There is a lavabo in the hall of somewhat 
similar doign to that at Dacre; it has a trefoiled head under a 
sculptured triangular Label and a multifoil basin. 
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TOWERS ADDED TO EXISTING CASTLES 

Acldliions made in tht fourteenth centuiy to existing castles often 
included a strong tower containing one or more private chambers 
and sometimes, as at Ludlow and Warwick, many tiers of 
chambers. £aeh chamber is well lighted and has a firefdace and a 
latrine, the latter reached from the chamber through passages with 
right-angled turns. The upper part of Gold Hole tower, Richmond 
castle, was rebuilt in the early years of the fourteenth century to 
contain a complete private chamber, entered from the wall walk of 
the curtain. Rosamund's tower, Piekering castle, Yorks., built about 
1330 some one himdred and fifty years after Rosamund's time, is 
a good example of a complete tower of this kind. Pickering castle 
consists of two baileys with a large shell keep, now very frag- 
mentaiy, standing on a high mound between them; the inner bailey 
and the keep date from the twelAh century and the outer bailey 
with its towers, of which Resamund’s is one, was added in the first 
part of the fourteenth century (p. 192a}. 

Rosamund's tower is a square building of three storeys, project¬ 
ing out»de the wall The first storey, isolated from the upper part 
of the tower, is entered directly from the courtyard; the upper 
storeys are entered from the wall walk and together form a com¬ 
plete and agreeable private residence. Two mural passages, one 
at each storey and connecced by a spiral stairway, run through the 
north wall of the tower in line with the curtain and the rooms 
open from these pass^es. The stairway, which rises to the battle¬ 
ments, is at the west end of the pasages; the lower passage 
terminates at the east end in a latrine, but the east end of the upper 
passage opens on to the wall walk of the curtain, which is on a 
higher level on the east than on the west side of ^e tower. The 
lower room, perhaps for an attendant, has two tall windows but 
no fire^dace. The upper room b a comfortable and pleasant 
chamb^ with a large two-light window on the south, a small 
window in each of the east tmd west walls, a wide fireplace, and 
two wall cupboards. A doorway in the east wall opens on to a 
latrine. Steps built against the north wall of the tower and a 
doorway opened out in the lower mural passage belong to a later 
period (p. i92a). 

At Ludlow when the great chamber was consaucted, about 1350, 
a tall rectangular cower, projecting outside the curtain and contain¬ 
ing four tiers of paivate roMns, was built at the same time. The 
ti^e lower storeys of the tower open out from the la^ rooms of 
the great chamb^ bollding and of the adjornlng building oa the 
east; while the lop storey is reached by a spiral stairway, rising up 
from Che great haU, and a muial passage fnnn the head of the stain. 
The two lowest storeys are each divid^ by a partition wall into two 
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chsmben^ but each of the two upper storeys conaisu of one large 
room (p. 76). 

All the chambers have windows with window-seats and each is 
provided with a laiiine, approached through passages with zight- 
angled turns. There is a ^place in each of the two large upper 
rooms. The best room is that on the top fioor, approached directly 
up from the dais of the great haU. It is a pleasant and spacious 
chamber with a fireplace aud %hted by four tall Iransomed 
windows^ two in the wide wall on the north and one in each of 
the east and west walls. On the south side of the room theie Is a 
spacious cupboard. 

Warwick castle had not recovered from the great damage it 
received during the wan of the Barons undl the latter pan of the 
fourteenth century, when extensive works then carried out con¬ 
verted it into what was at once a powerful fcHtress and an agreeable 
residence. A new curtain was tuilt along the north side of the 
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bailey, towards the town, with a stroog gatehouse and barbican in 
the middJe and a powerful tower at either end; the Cower at the 
east end called Carr’s, and the other, Guy’s tower. The great hall 
and the domestic quarters on the south-east side of the bailey, facing 
the hver, were also rebuilt on spacious lines at the same time. 
Both Caesar's and Guy's towers contain many tiers of private 
rooms; each room is well lighted, has a fireplace, opening from 
it on one aide 8 a mural bedroom and on the other a Jatrinc. In 
the design of both towcis con^derations of defence and comfort 
are ^IfuUy adjusted, and both are capable of being held indepcnd- 
cndy. 

Caesar’s tower occupies a strategic position at the north-east 
comer of the castle; it b a tri-lob«i structure 133 ft. high from 
the foot of its massive plinth, outside the casde, to the top of the 
upper parapet. It is of six storeys, all except the rectangular 
chamber forming the hfdi storey covered with thick stone vaulting. 
The lowest storey was a prison; it is below the level of the bailey, 
which is 49 ft. above the base of the dimh outside, and is reached 
from a doorway in the courtyard and a Bight of steps down. The 
entrance to the storeys above the basement b from the wall walk 
on the curtain on the south side, a spiral stairway inside the door 
I ffflding down to the lower and up to the upper floors. The second, 
third ftnH fourth storeys are alike; in each there a a large rect¬ 
angular ro«n with a fireplace, a mural chamber and a latrine. 
The fifth storey is a rectangular ammunition stores, at the level 
of the lower battlements, and the top storey b a laige hexagonal 
guardroom. There are two tiers of battlements and the two highest 
storeys of the tower, restricted in si 2 c, rise above the gallery of the 
fiist tier. The lower parapets are machicolated and the merlons of 
both parapets have cross-shaped arrow-loops (pp. 55, 2C)0b, 204). 

Guy’s tower b multangular externally and of five sboreys, all 
vaulted; the cop storey being an octagonal guardroom covered with 
a very thick and strong vault. The four storeys below the guard- 
room have each a large room with mural chambers dispoKd in 
much the same manner as in Caesar's tower; there b no prison. 
The battlements have a machicolated parapet and are of one tier 
only. 

^th cowers are built astride the curtain and mtemipt the cumula¬ 
tion of its wall walk. The entrance In each case b from the wall 
walk on the lofty curtain at third storey level and on that side of 
the tower nearest the rcfidential quarters. At the entrance one 
spiral stairway descends to the Icrtver and rbes to the upper floors, 
with doorways at each floor, and to the battlements. From the 
battlements another stairway descends directly to the walk on 
the other ade of the tower without any mtervening doorway. The 
existing opening into the tower at the ibot of thb stair in Caesarea 
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tower was roughly driven tbrou^ at & later date. So in order to 
from the wall walk on one side of the tower to that on the 
other an enemy must ascend one stairway to the top of the tower, 
cress the battlements, and descend the second stairs on the other 
side, expired to attack from the defence foioes all the way. 

GASTIE9 REBUILT OR OF NEW FOUN1>ATION 

The new casd« built during the fust half of the fourteenth 
century ftdiowed closely on traditional lines. In some of them, as 
at Dunatanbui^b, the gatehouse is the strong point. But in many 
others a rectangular or square keep occupies the highest or most 
impcHlact point in the curtain, while the gateway, ofeen com¬ 
manded by the keep, is a separate structure. 

Dusslanburgh ca^ stands on a high promontory on the coast ' 
of Northumberland and is protected on two sides by sheer diffs. It 
was built between 1313 1316 and was defendjed by a curtain 

with wall towers and a gatehouse, (he ^er occupyii^ the most 
vulner^e point on the south. libum tower, a wall tower project¬ 
ing out at the west of the bailey tvich its inner wall in line with 
the curtain, though it stands astride of the wall walk does not 
obstruct it; the walk is carried chroi^h from ride to ride by a mural 
passage. The gatehouse, always the strong point of the castle, was 
remodelled later in the century. 

£tal castle, Nortbuxnberland, built 1342^5, has a rectai^lar 
keep at the north-west comer of the bailey while the gatehouse is 
at the south-east comer. The keep is of four storeys and is designed 
00 the lines of a border tower, each storey having a large central 
hall and mural chambers at the sides opening out of the hall. At 
Gleaston, Lancashire, built about 1330, tbe keep occupies the 
highest poiot at a comer of the bailey. It projects entirely outside 
the curtain and thus conimaods not only the approach to the 
gateway, which passes through tbe wall jmmediatdy to the south 
of it, but also the outer faces of the walls on either ride of 
the comer. 

Naworth castle, Cumberland, built ia 1335, has a square keep, 
called Dacre Tower, which projects out at the south-west comer of 
a trapezoidal bailey. The gateway to the bailey pierces the curtain 
immediately to the north of the keep which, from its battlements, 
.commands the approaches to the gate frun all directions. Rcaiden- 
dal and service quarters, rebuilt in the sixteenth century and much 
modernised in later times, are ranged against tbe curtain round a 
a central courtyard. A rurrec firing above the battlements at one 
corner of the keep, and reached fr<En the battlements by a stone 
stain, served the purpose both of a watch tower and of a beacon. 

Rnaresborougb castle, Yorb., was rebuilt in the first half of the 
fourteenth century on rite of an older castle; it stands on hig^ 
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ground overlookmg the river Nidd and was defended by the river 
on the west, a dirt^ on the cast, and a deep ravine on e^er flank. 
There are two baileys in line running east and west; the inner 
baiJey on the west nearest the river and the outer bailey nearest 
the town. The outer and inner gateways have been destroyed, but 
the keep, which stands at one comer of the junction of the two 
baileys, still remains, though in ruinous condition. 

The keep, an exceptionally interesting structure, is of four 
storeys, the fine being below the level of the courty^; both the 
fint and second storeys are vaulted. The north end of the keep, 
which protrudes outside the curtain, is semi-hexagonal but the poi^ 
tion inside the wall is square. Owing to the destruction of some 
pm and the alteration of others the reason fer some of the fcatuits 
of this building ia now obscure. The ezuiance is on the east side 
at the third storey and the approach to it was probably by a stair¬ 
way at the south-east comer of the keep, subsequently altered and 
now much broken away; it was defended by doors and a portcullis. 
On the west tide of the entrance hall, opposite the doorway, there 
is a wide recess, extending across practically the full width of the 
room; it has a projecting ledge 2 A. above the floor. 

On south side of the entrance hall, fadi^ the bailey, there s 
a large window which has been called a doorway and may possibly 
have been used as a door at a later date. But the opening was 
designed and used during the military period as a window. Its 
rear arch Is that of a window and not a doorway; it has no defences, 
for the exterior grooves, said to indicate a drawbridge, correspond 
to no known method of operating that device. The facing stones 
below the till have been tom away and there has been a low barrel- 
vaulted tiiamber or archway in the courtyard below the window. 
Apart from small loopheties this appears to have been tbe only 
window in the entrance hall. 

Edlingbam castle, Noitbumberiand, built about 135D, has a 
square kttp of three storeys with diagonal buttresses at the comers. 
Here tbe keep was clearly the noimal residential quarters and was 
approached through a fore-building. The first storey was the 
kitten; it has a wide fireplace, a well, a latrine, and apparently a 
sink, for there is a drain through the wall. The second stcftcy 
was the living-room, a lofty vaulted hall with clerestory windows 
and fine firejdace, the latter ha\dng pilaster jambs with carved 
beads and a fiat, joggled lintel, now l^ken down. 

Queenborough castle, Sbeppey, Kent, buhl 1361-77 and 
destroyed in tiw seventeenth century, was designed on a circular 
plan. The outer bailey, defended by a moat and a powerful wall, 
sunmmded and was concentric with tbe keep. There was a gateway 
on the west and a postern on the east side of the curtain and the 
radial passage across the bailey between each of them and the keep 

F 
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was defended by screen walls on either side. Thus in the event 
of the outer bailey being carried by assault these vital passages 
could still be held. The keep, risiDg high above the outer wall, was 
defended by six round towers, two of them placed closely together 
in order to defend the gateway between them. The entrance to the 
keep faced towards the postein and not the main outer gate; an 
enemy, therefore, having rushed through the gate, must dreuiate 
half round the bailey before reaching the entrance to the keep. 
Within the keep the buildings were ranged round a drcular court¬ 
yard. 



PiAN OF QuaEKSoRoocu Castls 


The casdes of Edinburgh and Stirling though on ancient sites 
were considerably altered in the fourteenth century and later 
periods. Each is perched on the summit of a high hHl with pre- 
c^utous faces on ^ sides but one. As castles of the kings of Scot¬ 
land they have both been kept so clcsely in touch with the domestic 
improvements of the day, receiving inspiration largely from con¬ 
tinental sources, and have suffered so much from attack and 
desouction that litde now remains of the mediaeval defences but 
the curtain walls. 

Edinburgh castle stands on the top of a hiU 270 ft. high, with 
pred[ntous falls from, the summit all round. On the east the sheer 
face ends about halfway down the hill and from that point the ^ 
eastward to the city is gradual. The approach is by the slopin g 
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causeway Icacimg up from the diy to the iboc of the steep face, 
where a moat, formerly spanned by a drawbridge, cuts through the 
causeway. Froro this point the summit is reached by a steep path 
which winds up, cast to west, halfway round the castle, under fire 
from the walls above and barred by three gateways in succession. 
Sc, Margaret’s chapel, a tall vaulted building standing on the 
highest point of the castle, dates from ^ut IlOO, but the oldest 
pK>rtions of the existing defences are the east curtain wall and the 
basement of a building called David’s tower, both dating from the 
fourteenth century; the wall has been considerably rebuilt The 
palace, occupying the southern portion of the upper bailey, is an 
vmfortified ro^ residence, the earikst portion, the east wing, dating 
from the fifteenth century. 

Stirling castle, the focus of concention f<7 many centuries, stands 
on a precipitous hill and the only approach is by'a wide causeway 
on the south, messed ac the bead by two ditches. There are two 
baileys in line, north and south; the casde buildings occupyii^ the 
southern bailey, which is on the highest point of the hill and next 
the causeway. The lower parts of the curtain wall are probably of 
caiiy mediaeval date but the earliest buildings now within the 
castle relate to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and even they , 
have been subjected to drastic internal alterations in the process of 
conversion into military biOTacks; they enclose two open spaces 
called the upper and lower courts. 

The great, or Parliament, hall on the east side of the upper 
court, was built in the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
before Its mutilation was a magnificent stnicture with an exce|y 
tionally fine open timber loof, now destroyed. The royal palace, 
on (he west side of the lower court, was begun in 1496 but built 
principally during the first half of the sixteenth century. It is an 
elegant structure in the French Renaissance style with elaborate 
external decorations and is built round a court, called the Lion’s 
Den. Although it is surmounted by a batdemented parapet and its 
large windows are covered on the outside by stout iron grilles the 
palace has little or no military value. 

Dunnottar castle, near Stonehaven, stands on the flat summit of 
a hi gh rock which juts out into the North Sea, has precipitous 
sides ah round and is joined to the mainl and only by a narrow 
causeway; the causeway itself being commanded from high above 
by a narrow promontory of the rock called the fiddleheid. The 
natural defences, tbereftxe, are formidable. Though the ^(e has 
been occupied from remote times the earliest existing defences were 
built in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The fcHtificadons 
built at this period were concentrated on the line of approach. A 
strong and lofty curtain, pierced by the gateway, was thrown 
acrces the gap at the he^ of the causeway, the fiddlehcad was 
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foftl/iedf and the kficp was budt on Che summit at this end 
of the rock (pp. 210, 216b, 248). 

The gateway was defended by a strong door and a portcullis and 
from it steq> flights of steps lead sinuously up the rock to the fiddle- 
head and from thence to the keep/ Between the fiddlehead and the 
keep there is a postern which now opens on the dJf! face from the 
bottom of a pit bnt was probably reached by a flight of steps down 
fran the path, from here supplies coidd be hauled up in baskets 
or escape effected by a rope ladder. 

The keep is espedally interesting 
both in respect to lu original plan and 
the alterations effected about the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, It is of 
L-shaped plan and of four storeys, of 
which the first only is vaulted. The 
first storey contained the storerooms 
and a small “pit”, or prison; the 
second storey formed the hall with the 
kitchen in the wing, and the upper 
storeys were the private rooms and 
chambers. The oiiginal entrance 
was at the second storey at the east 
end of the hali, and was probably 
approached from without by a mov¬ 
able stair; it was defended on dther 
ade by a mural guardroom, one of 
which is broken away. From this level a straight flight of steps in 
the west wall, leading off fr<mi a spiral staihvay, descended to the 
basement and the spiral stairway ascended to the upper rooms. 
The hall is lighted by windows with stone seats, has a fireplace in 
the west wall, a wide and deep recess near it in the north wall and 
a small chamber in the louih wall. The kitchen has a fireplace 
vdth an oven on one side, a snk with a drain frem it, and a latrine; 
eatra flotv space is obtained by a wide recess on one side. 

In the alceratioog referred to, a kitchen, having a wide fireplace 
and a sick, was formed in the basement, the timber loff of which, 
built on the anal line of the vault, was removed, and a do^way 
opened out from the small bbby at the foot of the basement slaiis. 
The old entrance, directly above, was then convened into a window. 
It is significant that both doorways were formed on the east ride 
of the keep, opposite to that facing the line of approach; the door¬ 
way in the bas^ent opened out from a loophole in the north wall 
is of much later dale. When the alterations were made the mural 
chamber on the south ride of the ball was curtailed by the Insertion 
of the large flue for the new kitchen firej^ce. The small guard- 

* Cf. Dimnoeur Ct»Ue. Dr. W. D. Sintpsoic 
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room on the soxith side of the old entrance was probably opened 
lateraEy at a subsequent date. 

The palace now occupying a large portion of the flat surface of 
the rock west of these defiaices consists of ranges of unfortified 
buildings dating from the sbeteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
When it was built a new approach up to it from the outer gateway 
was constructed. The new path, branching off to the left of the old 
stairway, consists principally of a rising ramp which goes practically 
straight up towards the pdacc, passing through two tunnels, now 
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broken through, in its course. Ai the same time the defences of the 
gateway were strengthened, 

Development on the lines of improved domestic convenience and 
social amenity is clearly seen in those rectangular castles raised in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, as Bolton, Sheriff Hutton, 
and Wressle, all three in Yorkshirei Shirbum, Oxon.; and Bodiaro, 
Susex. Sheriff Hutton is in a v «7 ruinous condition and only the 
south side remains of Wressle castle. Shirbum, built about 1378, 
though its openings have been modernised and the red brickworic 
of which it is constracted covered with a thick coat of jJaster, is 
complete. These castles have a rectangular jJan, a tower at each 
comer and often one in the middle of two or more of its sides, and 
tar^s of domestic, service, and mUltary i^uarters, built against the 
curtain and surrounding a courtyard. The comer towers of Shir* 
bum are circular, but thcee of Che other castles referred to are 
rectangular. 

Bolton casde, one of the most perfect and well-preserved 
structures of this design, is a large building with lofty curtain walls, 
a rectangular tower of five storeys at each comer, and a turret in 
the middle of each of the long sides, north and south. Domestic and 
service quarters, built against the inside face of the curtain and of 
three storeys, are ranged on all sides round a spacious courtyard. 
Origin^/ the windows opened mainly on to the court, (he narrow 
windows in the outer walls being few and confined to the upper 
storeys. The muUioned windows now in the outer faces of the 
towers are of much later dale (pp. 200b, 211). 

The entrance is by a vaulted gateway which is carried through 
the east range of buddings and defended by two portcullises, one at 
either end of the passage. The guardroom and quarters fw the 
defence forces are in the east range above and to ^e north of the 
gateway. The hnt storey of the ranges on all sides includes vaulted 
cellars, storerooms, ^bles, bakehouses, and brewhouses. All the 
windows to the basement are narrow and every doorway in the 
courtyard, including that to the guardroom and those to ^e stair¬ 
ways leading to the upper floors, is defended by a portcullis. An 
enemy who had gained the courtyard must still break through thue 
defences, under fire from the ranges of buildings aB round, ere he 
could take the castle. 

Residential and service quarteis are conveniently disposed In the 
second and third storeys of the ranges. The great hall is at the 
second storey on the north with the Idtchen and its offices, now 
largely destroyed, to the east of it; one room between the hall and 
the kitchen contains a well. West of the haU, and carried all aJong 
the west range of buildings, are two ders of laige comfortable 
xocons, well lighted and provided with fireplaces and latrines. At 
the third storey in the south range there is a chapel, lighted by tall 
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pointed windows on both sides and approached not only from this 
floor but, by a spiral stairway at the west end, directly fr<Hn the 
two floors bdow. 

flodiam castle, 1386 to about 1390, has a circular tower at each 
corner, a gatehouse in the middle of the north side and a square 
tower In the middle of each of the other sides; the square tower on 
the south having a postern at ground floor level. The castle stands 
in a rectangular moat, fed from the river Rother, and is defended 
by a barbican and an outwork, both within the moat. Approach to 
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the castle was by way of a timber bridge whicl) spanned the moat 
between the abutment on the west bank and the octagonal outwork. 
So placed the bridge was at right angles to the gateway and stood 
exposed to dank iire from the walls of the castle; it was entered 
from the bank by a drawbridge. To reach the barbican it was 
necessary to mm right on the outwork and cross a second draw¬ 
bridge, and from the barbican a third drawbridge led to the main 
gateway of the castle. From the postern on the other side another 
long Umber bridge, having probably a drawbridge at either end, 
led across the moat to the south bank, near the river. Both the 
bridges to the outwork and from the postern have been destroyed 
and the castle is now reached by a causeway, built probably in the 
sixteenth century, between the north bank of the moat and the 
outwork (pp. 213, 2!6a). 

The gateway is defended by machicolations at parapet leyel and 
by loopholes with oiUets, Within the pasage there are three sets of 
barriers, one at either end and one in the middle, each sec consist¬ 
ing of a portcullis and a door, the set of tbe inner end being 
arranged against attack from the b^ey. One of the mediaevsU 
portcullises, made of oak p^ted and sh^ with iron, still remains. 
Both the passages of the main gateway and of tbe postern are 
covered with ribbed vaulting, the bosses of which are pierced with 
round holes about 6 in. diameier. The under-surfaces of the bosses 
are about 2 ft. 6 io. below the floor level of the rooms above. The 
use of them as arrow^Iits must have been very bmited, but they are 
ntimerous, are widely dispersed over the vaults and, camouflaged 
by the bosses, were doubtless designed for surprise attack, by 
missiles, on an enemy below. Both the gatehouse and tbe tower 
over the postern have machfcolated parapets. 

The buildings within the castle, two storeys in bright, are ranged 
round a rectangular courtyard. On the south are the great hall, 
the buttery, pantry, and Idtchen; on the east, opening from the 
great hall, the private and guest rooms and the chapel; on the west, 
adjoining the kitchen, the servants* rooms and other dom^dc oflices; 
and on the north tbe military quarieiE. The passage to the pcetem 
opened off from the ** screens ” at the west end of the great ball, 

Examples of some later castles, as Compton, Devon, about 1420, 
Herstmonceux, Susex, 144 L, and Kirby Muxloe, Leica., .148(V 
64, in chat th^ arc designed on the same four-square pl^ with 
the domestic conveniences sdll further expanded and developed, will 
be noted here though they were built in the following ceotuiy. 

Gompton is rather a fortified manor house than a castle and is 
defend^ on all sides by a high wall in lieu of a moat. Here tbe 
great hall^ now destroyed, was built acrcss tbe middle of tbe castle, 
cuttjpg die courtyard into two sectums, north and south. The south 
court was enclcsed by ranges of buildings on all sides, but the north 
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court had buddings on three sides only, the fourth side beiog the 
lo% outer wall of the castle containing the entrance gateway. Co 
the east, west, and south sides the curtain wall stands so far out as 
to leave spacious open courts between It and the ranges of build¬ 
ings on these adts; but on the north the rooms fUnkmg the north 
court abut directly against the curtain. This side, being the most 
vulnerable, is defended by many machicolations, which jut out at 
intervals sdong the wall at parapet level; a large cme built out on 
corbeh overh^gii^ the entrance gateway. 

The residendal quarters occuped the west and south-west sides 
of the castle, while the domestic offices were on the cast »de; they 
were connected by the great hall which crossed between the two 
courts. On the west aide of the north or entrance court there is a 
chapel with one traceried window towards the court and another 
In die outer wall on the north. 

The central petition now occupied by the great ball of a castle 
is a marked development in plan. Away from the curtain, the great 
hall could have windows on both sides and the fireplace and 
the oriel could be on either side; further, this plan made a great im¬ 
provement in the disposition of the Ifving rooms. The plan had 
been adopted at an earlier period, as at Haddon Hall, Derbys., 
where a ^eat hall was built across the courtyard in the eariy p^ 
of tbe ^rteenth century, but it was now being applied to 
buildmgs of stronger fortifications. 

Hersunonceux is a large rectai^lar castle, measuiing externally 
219 ft. by 208 ft.; it is built of red brick with stone dressings, the 
latter of a tint blending well with the brickwt^, and is defended 
by a moat. The walls have a tall battered plinth, they rise to a 
considerable hught and are defuided by octagonal towers of great 
projection at the comejs and semi-octagonal towers at intervals 
along the sides. The gatehouse is in the middle of tbe south fronn 
It was defended by a drawbridge which worked on the counter¬ 
balance principle; within the tall arch over tbe dotxway are the 
long grooves for the reception of the beams of the bridge when 
raised. The towers fianking the gateway arc octagonal up to the 
height of the parapet of tbe curtain and circular above that level. 
They are pierced by three rows of cross-shaped arrow-loops, (riletts 
for firearms being inserted below the first row. The gambouse is 
surmounted by two tiers of battlements, the lower tier l^g machi- 
colated. On ^e north side of the castle there is a postern through 
the middle tower (p. 216a}. 

After having been neglected for some fcaty years, the interior of 
this castle was gutted in 1777 and the materials wed for building 
purposes elsewhere; the existing reconstruction carried out in rec^t 
years is on entirely new dcaigTis. Fortunately, detailed ^ans of Che 
buildings as they were before 1777 were made before the demolition 
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(ook phc« aod are still avaUable. There were raQg;c3 of two^orey 
buildiags on all sides, while anotber block concainiog; the great hall 
stood acrces the spacious courtyard. The residendal quarters, with 
a chapel in the middle of the east wall> were on the east side of the 
castle, the kitchen and domestic offices on the west, and the guard¬ 
room and military quarters near the gatehouse on the south. Build- 
shown extending north and south from the great hall rai^e 
and dividing the central space into four courts were most probably 
built in the sixteenth century and later periods. 

At Kirby Muxloe a rectangular casde was built round an old 
manor house, the great hall range of which, crossing the iruddle 
of the courtyard, %vas retained as part of the new works. Apart 
from foundations and low fragments of walling, all that remains 
of this castle are the gatehouse and the north-west comer tower; the 
latter complete, including the battlements, and the gatehouse com¬ 
plete in respect to the hrst and part of the second storey only. The 
castle is built of brick with stone dres^gs, and is surround^ by a 
ay>at which is fed from a nearby sCreaixi; there was a square tower 
at each comer and the gatehouse stands in the middle of the north 
front. 

The gateway was defended at the outer end by a drawbridge, a 
portcullis, and a two-leaved door and by a two-lcaved door at ^e 
inner end. The gatehouse a flanked by octagonal turrets on both 
the outer and inner faces, each of those cowards the courtyard 
enclosing a spiral stairway, constructed entirely of brickworL The 
intricate curves and sweeps of the underside of the spiral vaults on 
which the treads are built are formed with remaikable skiil and 
address; the treads are of specially selected bricks, laid on edge. 
There is a similar stairway in the north-west comer tower. Directly 
above the j^inth of the outer faces, both of the gatehouse and the 
north-west tower, are rows of gun-loops with circular openings at 
the base; the circular holes, 6 in. diameter, were for small cannon 
and the shts abo^’e them for s^bdng. There are no arrow-loops in 
the remaining walls. 
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Goodrich Castle from the Scputh^West, Btweu, Castta South-West Turret. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWER HOUSE 


I T has been ooted above that in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century powerful ^tchouses began to take the place of keeps as 
the ultimate posts of resistance. The same design was followed in 
many of the castles built during the fourteenth and early part of 
the fifteenth century. At Tantallon, East Lothian, about 1370, 
and St. Andrews, Fife, as rebuilt about 1390, the gatehouse, occupy^ 
ing the middle of a screen wall in each case, was the stronghold of 
the fortress. At Doune, Perths., about 1390, the gatehouse, while 
being adjacent and having direct access to the residential quarters, 
was BO designed that when desired it could be completely isolated 
from them. 
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TantaQon caaUe stands on a bold promontory jutting into the 
North Sea ami is protected on three sides by ^dpitous cliffs. On 
the land side it was defended by two baileys^ a ravelin, and three 
lines of ditches; (he outer bailey and the ravelin are probably later 
additions. The inner bailey is at the point of the promontory, cut 
off frwn the outer works by a massive screen wall, built across 
from diS to cUH; the wail having a gatehouse in the middle and 
a Tound tower at either end. Along the edge of the diff on the 
other sides of the bailey were the dc^nestie and military quarters 
now, occepc for the west mnge with i& hall, kitchen and other 
offices, lar^y destroyed. The outer portions of the towers at cither 
end of the screen wall and a barbican which was added later to 
the gatehouse have also been destroyed. But the gatehouse and the 
screen wall on either side, wliich is over 12ft. thick, stand to their 
full height, induding portions of the parapets (pp. 216b, 217). 

The gatehouse was at once the principal residence and the strong¬ 
hold of the castle; it contains tiera of large rooms, well lighted 
from the courtyard, and provided with hooded fireplaces and 
latrines, and from this point the whc4e of the defence operations 
along the front could be directed. The strength of TanfalJon reted 
largely in its natural defences, beuig protected on three »des by 
ivecipitous dlfTs rising sheer out of the sea, but the powerful screen 
wall and outworks rendered the posirion almost impregnable. 

Doune castle is built on a high bank of the river Teitb at its 
junction with the Ardock Water; it is roughly rectangular with the 
residential quarters concenu^ted on the north side of the bailey. 
Other buildings which stood against the south and east walls have 
been destroyed, but these on the north are roofed over and, thanks 
to careful modem restoration, are in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. The gatehouse, the strong point of the castle, is at 
the north-east comer of the bailey, towering high above the lofty 
curtain. At ground level in the west wall there is a postern which 
19 reached by a flight of steps down from the kitchen and there is a 
well in the courtyard, near the Idtchen (pp. 219, 222a). 

The lower storey of the gatehouse is occupied by the gateway 
with a guardroom and small prison on one side and a storeroom 
and a well chamber on the other. The well chamber is in the base¬ 
ment of a round tower which projects out at the nortb'Cast 
earner of the gatehouse and commands the entrance. Tbe long 
gateway, which runs obliquely through the building, was defended 
at the outer end by a machicolation, opening from a windovr zecess 
in the ball above* and a two-leaved iron yett, still in pc^tion; and 
at the inner end probably by a wood door long tince destroyed. 

The dwelling rooms above are com[^etdy isc^ted from the gate- 

’ Qear)^ a narrow machicdlation across the of the pu&af< and not a 

portcuUU slot. 
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way and arc approached by a flight of steps up from the courtyard. 
They arc of thice storeys, the ^ containing a large room called 
the Barones hall, the second containing ma^y a spacious great 
chamber, and the third the more private rooms. The second and 
third of these storeys are reached by a stairway at the north>eaat 
comer of the Baron’s hall, Between these tiers of rooms and the 
great ball, to the west of the gatehouse, there is a very thick wafl- 
Fomexly there was no way through this wall from the Baron’s halJ> 
the exlstir^ opening being made at a much later period, but there 
was a way down, by a spiral stairway, from the great chamber; the 
door at the foot oi the stairs opening on to the dais of the great 
hall. Nonnally the lord of the castle and his peo^e would use the 
great hall, or thw services otherwise would be conuderably 
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restricred, but at the top of the stairs there was a strong door 
which cl^ed and was barred against the great hall^ and when 
closed and secured cut off all entry into the lord’s preserves from 
that direction. 

The great hall, extending from the gatehouse to the north-west 
comer of the castle^ is of one storey only, above its cellars, and 
was covered by an open timber roof; it is approached by a separate 
stairway up from the courtyard and a service room and kitchen 
opens from it at the wesL The gatehouse at Doune marks a great 
advance on that at Tantalbn in respect to independence and 
ist^adon. Every necessity of life is provided for, including water 
from the well and provisions from the store room, both drawn up 
through trapdoors. Further, the building could be isolated and 
held as well against an enemy within as without the castle. 

Byweli castle, Northumberland, consists solely of the gatehouse, 
built about H30. That a bailey formed a part of the original 
scheme there can be no doubt, but since the building stands with 
its inner face close to the river Tyne it is dlAculc to envisage the 
kind of bailey it was proposed to enclose; a fragment of curtain 
wall projects from the north-east comer of the gatehouse. The 
gateh^e is of three storeys, has an embattled parapet and a turret 
at each comer. The fiiat storey contains the gateway with the 
guardnoom on one dde and stores on the other; the gateway being 
defended at the entrance by a portcullis and a two-leaved door. 
Access to the resideatial rooms in the upper floors was strongly 
defended. The approach is by a straight mural stairway open¬ 
ing olf the inner end of the gateway; the foot of the siairs being 
defended by an English fcam of yett—an iron gate with oak panels 
^and by a machicolation from a window recess above. 

The battlements are noteworthy. On the north and south sides, 
high above the gateway, the parapet is projected forward on corbels 
to form a series of four machicolations, defending the passage at 
both ends. The turrets also have machicolations; but there the 
constructico is unusual. The turrets are square but their parapets 
are oct^^onal the macbiadatlons are formed by Icmg single 
stones which are placed across the comers of the tuntts and 
support the diagonal adcs of the parapets (p. 216a). A amilar 
design was adop^ in the turrets of Lumley ca^e, County Durham. 

While po'ogress in the design of the gatehouse continued a sdll 
stronger and mne independent residence for the lord of the castle 
was in course of development. The freedom hitherto exercised 
in the disposition of the domestic buildings within the castle became 
a source of danger. At Bodiam none of these buddings could be 
held against an enemy who had pentirated into the courtyard, or 
against mercenaries who had b^me disaffected or treacherous. 
Mercenaries were now generally employed by those leaders who 
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could afford to pa/ them; they were Iodg;ed within the castle and 
their loyalty could be relied upon only to the extent of their 
intereata. The independent ^tehouse waa one attempt to meet 
dangeia from this source. 

But the gateway is a vulnerable point which had to be defended 
by a drawbridge and elaborate systems of doors, portcullises, 
machicolations and airoW'loops, all greatly restricting the design of 
the house above, and it became obvious that the independent 
residence should be distinct from the gateway; a towerdike resi> 
dence, strongly fortified and placed at a point in the curtain away 
from the gateway, was evolved as the result of these considerations. 
The tower house developed on lines of elegance and dignity as 
well as of strength; for cocaiderations of beauty and pomp were 
never absent from (he mind of the mediaeval ImiJder, No doubt 
such tower houses as those at Tattershall and Buckden were influ¬ 
enced by examples abroad, but the early date of some and the great 
variety of our tower houses indicates an independent establishment 
and growth in tbii country. 

Among the earliest of these structures is the Eagle tower at 
Caernarvon, built about 1290 (Chapter Eight). Far removed from 
the gatehouse, the Eagle tower is a complete fortress in itself and 
has its own postern to the river. There u no connection, either by 
wall walk or mural passage, between the tower and the exposed cur- 
tw running south*east from it, but there is a doorway to the wall 
walk of the curtain on the north-east, enclosed within the town. The 
latter leads to a well and another posiem. The Eagle Tower is a 
powerful strong point; it occupies a commanding position in respect 
to the castle and the town, is capable of independent resistance, 
and is provided with ample means of making a sally, bringing in 
sullies, or effecting escape (pp. 150b, 171). 

Later outstanding example of Cower houses in Britain are at 
Dudley, Worcs,, built about 1320; Nunney, Somerset, 1373; Wark- 
wortb, Northumberland, about 1390; Borthwick, Midlothian, 
1430-40; Tattershall, Lines., 1433-43; and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicester, 1474-76, 

Dudley castle was founded in the twelfth but rebuilt in the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and as remodelled at the latter 
period a tower house was erected on the old mound. The tower 
iiouse at Dudley is a powerful oblong structure of two storeys 
with a roimd tower at each comer; it stands at the south-west angle 
of the bailey, projecting partly inside but mainly outside the cu> 
tain. By order of Parli^ent the outer half of the building was 
blown down in 1647, but the inner half with its flanking towers 
remains to the full height. It was a complete dvirelling with stores 
aod domestic offices on the ground floor and living and service 
rooms on the upper floor. The entrance was from (he bailey at 
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grousd floor level; ic was deTeaded by a portcullis aod a two-leaved 
door. From tills level one stairway leads out of the entrance passage 
up to the great hall and uiothir, fonned in one of the towers, 
rises up to the “screens”. Private chambers opening from the 
great ball , and service rooms from the “ screens ” were formed in 
the comer towers. Later in the century an embattled terrace was 
built in front of the entrance. 

The builder of Dudley castle was doubtles Sir John de Somery, 
its owner frcHn 1300 to 1321. Taking advantage of the disturb^ 
state of the country in Edward the Second’s dme Sir John’s con* 
duct became so outrageous that an official report was drawn up 
against him. The repoR stated “ that he has obtained such mastery 
in the county of Stafford that no one can obtain law or justice 
therein; that he has made himself more than a king there; that 
00 one can dwell there nnl^ be buys protection from him either 
by money or by him in building his castles, anri that he 

attacks pe^e in their own bouses with the mtention of killing 
them unless they make fine fer his protection.”* 



. PLAN OF CASTLt '^^.V^AFTOF 

PcANs or Nu>«Trsr Castie, Dobset 


T^ tower house at Nunney now stands isolated, but there are 
traces of a bailey to the north and west of it. It is of simiJar f<Hin 
to that at Dudley, though much longer in comparison with its 
width, much higher-^it is of four storeys—and of much les sturdy 
MoBtructiocu llie north wall of the cower at Nunney fell down in 
IdlO; the Cower is sujTounded by a moat The entrance is from 
(be bailey on the ni^th at ground fiom: level and admits through a 
vaulted passage to the first storey, which contains a wide fireplace 
and a and was probaUy dK kitchen. A straight mural stair¬ 
way fiom the entrance leads to the second storey and from there 
a ^oal stairway in one comer of the tower rises Co Che upper levels. 
Toe great hall s at the third storey and chambers are fonned in 
the comer turrets. In the top fioor of the south-west turret there is 
a gT^flll oratory with a piscina and origix^ altar. 

* Call. PaL RoU,, 1)07-1315, 9 ^ 





DouKE Castle from the North*East. 


Wawworth Castx*. The Keep from the Bailgy, 
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Warkworth keep, built on the mound and occupying the site 
of an earlier itructure of which it incorporates a po8t^» is one of 
the most coni 5 }lcte as it is one of the finest tower houses in 
or any other country. In plan it resembles a Greek cross, consisting 
of a large square body with a square turret projecting from the 
middle of each side; all the an^es both of the main bc^y and the 
turrets being splayed. The keep is of three tall storeys with a central 
square turret rising high above the battlements. The entrance s at 
ground floor level, at the head of a fl^ht of steps ascending the 
mound; it is defended by a portcullis, a door, and oy a pitfall with 
a movable cover inaide the door. Opposite die entrance there a a 
postern leading out on to the wall of the curtain on the east 
side of the castle^ and at the north-west of the tower, outside the 
castle walls, is the postern retained from the previous building (pp. 
135, 222a). 

The interior is designed on advanced principles. There is a liberal 
provision of halls and chambers, and the d^ired seclusion of the 
lord*8 quarteia from the domestic offices and rooms is attained 
without severing communication between them. The ample 
vision of stairways and passages here would do credit to a l^e 
modem mansion. On the first storey are stores, cdlan, guardrooms, 
and a prison with a cell bdow; on the second storey are the great 
hall, the great chamber, a chapel, and the kitchen and its offices; 
and on the third storey are the private chambers and bedrooms. 
In the domestic quarters near the kitchen there is a double lavabo, 
similar in form to a piscina. There are four stairways, rising from 
various points in the building and leading from the first to the 
second storey, and four others risii^ from this level to the third 
storey. The great ball, the apse of ffie chapel, and the kitchen all 
rise through both the second and third storeys. The rain water 
falling on the roof was collected and brought by pipe down a 
small central court, called the lantern, to a Ivge st<me tAnlf at ffie 
bottom. 

At Dunstanburgh, John of Gaunt, then owner, made hixnsdf 
a tower house, about 138D, by blockii^ the gateway at both ends 
and lemodelling the gatehouse. He then ma^ a strongly defended 
ward within the bailey adjoining his tower house and opened cput 
a new gateway in the curtain just beyond the ward. The new 
ward while being a strong defence for the tower on the bailey aide 
also provided secure acconunodadon for domestic offices of mcco 
ample character than could be formed within the tower house. At 
lianstephan, Cams., the gatehouse of the outer bailey was 
remodelled in much the same manner, though there the new gate¬ 
way adjoins the old gatehouse and there is no separate ward within 
the bailey. At St Andrews, Fife, tbe change was not made until the 
sixteenth century. 
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St. Andrews castle occupies a site very similar to that of Tan- 
lallon, though the promontory is much lower and the natural 
defences much Ics formidable; it has also a similar plan to Tan- 
tallon and is designed on mu^ the same defensive prindpdes. It 
was rebuilt in its present form about 1390 with the gatehouse in 
the middle of its screen wall. About 1570 the gateway was blocked^ 
the whole building remodelled, and a new gateway opened through 
the wall to the west of it. 

In Scotland where the traditional castle frequently consisted of 
a strong tower and fortified courtyard the development at this 
period often took the foim of a tower hou$e> at once spacious, con¬ 
venient, and strong. Glamis is an example. 



n*n 0* tH'Ko et TniKosiov' 



Plws or GiAKOs Castle 


Glaixiis castle stands cm an old site and although it is not pcesible 
now CO associate even the site with any event prior to the fourteenth 
century, there is no doubt that the existing buildings occupy ground 
whkh was fortified and held b> the kings of Sco^md fr^ a very 
early period. The castle as it existed in 1376 was given in that year 
by Rd>ert the First to John Lyon, Lord Glamis, on the occaskm 
of hh marriage with the idng;*s dau^ter, and whatever may have 
been the character of the building he received it is dear that John 
Lyon at once began ita compete xeconstructiem. The eariiest part 
of the present castle, the rectangular tower with the short wing 
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attached to it at the sou(b>east comer, dates from liis period; it 
occupies (he central position round which the Uter buildings are 
grouped. Of the mediaeval outer defences all but two wall (owcis 
have disappeared (pp. 222b, 224). 

Considerable alterations were made in (he seventeenth century. 
The central stairway, rising from ground floor to roof, is of that 
period, as arc the upper parts of the tower above the first four 
storeys, its bartizans and its roofs. The main entr^ce door at the 
foot of the stairway is defended by an iron yeti. The stairway is 
wide and of easy gradient, winding round a large hollow stone 
newel, down the centre of which pass unseen the long cords and 
weig:ht8 of the large cbck seen outside at the head of the stair 
turret. The rumbling of the weights in their confined space 
especially at the striki^ of the clo^ in the dead of night, may 
accoiuit for some of the ghostly manifestations associated with 
the castle. On the roofs are fine wrought iron ridges of foliated 
design with finials shaped as thistles, roses, and fleur-de^lys. Of 
two wings, set at diagonally opposite comers of the main building, 
that at cbe west was added In (he seventeenth century and rebuilt 
about 1800. The cast wing, while dating principally from the 
seventeenth century, incorporates in its lower pari vsalls of a much 
earlier period including a wide stone fireplace. Residential quarteit 
extending eastward from the tower date principally from the last 
decade of the nmeteenih century. 

The tower was originally of four sicwcya only; it was surmounted 
by an embattled parapet some of the corbels'of which still remain 
projecting from the face of the wall. Each of ihe three lower 
storeys is covered with a barrel vault, The rooms were considerably 
remc^elled in the seventeenth century, the windows enlarged and 
passages to the new wings opened out; but the preservation of 
mural chambers and other original features and the traces of 
Uocked openings in the walls render the early disposition of the 
rooms perfeedy clear. 

The first storey contained the kitchen and the storerooms; it has 
a circular well the pipe of which was formeriy carried up through 
two storeys with a drasvir^ place at each level. The second storey 
contained, as at present, a large rectangular room unobstructed by 
partidons and having windows with stone seats; there was a latrine, 
altered by later work, at the north-east comer. As may be seen by 
close inspection of the outside face of the masonry and by the 
dkpcaidon of the original stairways within, the original entrance 
to the casde was on fioor. It was by a doorway near the west 
end of the south waH, now convened into a window, and was 
Hanked, as the window sdE is, by a small mural guardroom on 
either side; the dotxway must have been reached by a Eight of 
steps, movable or fixed. 
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From tilis level access to (lic basement was by a straight flight 
of steps passing down througii the south wall, and to the upper 
floors by a spu'al stairway ascending from the head of the straight 
flight. The &ght down to the basement is intact and there are still 
vestiges of the lower part of the spiral stairway, which was in the 
same position ac the inner angie of the building as that occupied 
by the present stair turret. 7^ plan of this fioca: was much the 
same as that of the ordinal entrance floor of the keep at Cawdor, 
the basement reached by a straight flight of steps down and the 
upper floors by a spiral stairway at the head of that flight 
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the entrance to the private stair, though now reopened, was 
blocked; the old fireplace at the west eiu was also blocked and 
a large new fireplace with a wide flat joggled arch and elaborate 
overmantel open^ out near the middle of the south wall. At the 
same time a plastered ribbed ceiling with ornamental pendants was 
formed on the under surface of the barrel vault- A chapel with 
decorations of this period opens off from the north-cast comer of 
the hall. 

By the fifteenth century the tower house design had taken deep 
root and many such structures were built during that period, eithtt 
as a normal part of a new castle or a desirable addition to an old 
one. Borthwick is an example of a new castle with its tower house 
standing free within the l»iley. At Tattersball and Ashby*dc-la- 
Zouch the towu* was added to an ensting castle; in each case it 
stands astride the curtain, and protrudes beyond It. 

Borthwick castle stands on a promontory at the junction of two 
streams; it has a wedge shaped plan with the long sides running 
ivest to east and meeting at the point of the promontory. The 
gateway b at the south end of the vve$t wall, which forms the base 
of the wedge, and is defended on the flank by a strong circular 
tower. The tower house while designed as a convenient residence 
is also a powerfully built structure, vaulted at several storeys and 
at the summit. It consists of a main rectangular body and two 
wir^, both wing? projecting from the west side and rising to (he 
full height of the to%vcr. There axe two entrances, one above the 
other in the middle of the north front. The lower doorway opens 
from the courtyard to a flight of steps leading down to the vaulted 
cellaiE of the first storey, or basement The upper doorway is at 
the second storey and is now reached by a stone bridge thrown 
across from the wall walk of the curtain; the wall walk being 
g^ed by flights of steps up from the courtyard. Originally the 
gap between the wak and the tower would be spanned by a draw¬ 
bridge (pp. 226, 228). 

The second storey contains the great hall, the pariour, the kit¬ 
chen, and mural chambers leading out of each of them; the 
parlour opening from the dais end of the hall and the kitchen from 
the screens at the other end. At the dais end of the great hall 
there is a fine fireplace with a tall pointed hood, which rises up to 
within a few feet of the lof^ vault, and in the wall on the 
of the there is a wide reces which must have served as a side¬ 
board. The recess is exu^cbed by moulded edges, a cinquefoiled 
head, and a label with foliated filial; and halfway in its height is 
grooved at the sides and back for an oak shelf. In the screens at 
die other end of the hall there is a beautiful lavabo, partly broken 
away at the basin. It has a craceried canopy, a shaff with capital 
and base supportii^ the basin, and is in all respects simUar to a 
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church pisdna of the period- It was used by the host and his 
guests for washing their hands preparatory to dining in the hall. 

From the second storey, spiral stairways descend to the basement 
and rise to the upper floors and battlements; the kitchen wing 
having a special service staiia. The roof covering is laid direcUy 
upon the external surfaces of the uppermost vaiilts. The battle- 
menu are considerably mutilated and on the east side they were 
destroyed entirely during the C/vil war of the seventeenth century, 
when the facing stones of the upper portion of this wall were also 
broken down. There was a round bartizan at each comer and a 
continuous machicolated parapet all round the tower. 



BoBtHwicx Castie. The Tower 
FROM THE North* West 


The tower house at Tattershall was built on the west side of the 
inner bailey of a ihirteenth-ccniury castle. The old curtain wall 
was talcen down at this point and the tower, constructed of brick 
with stone dressings, built in its t^ace; the inner wall of the tower 
Iming with the curtain and the main portion projecting out into 
the moat. Apart frtHn foundations of wall towers and fragments 
of masonry in Une with the curtain the older defences of the castle 
have been destroyed. The great hall whidi ran parallel to the 
tower on its east side has also disappeared ajid little now remains 
of the kitchen which projected outward from die curtain at the 
south of the tower. 

This tower is unquestionably the most impeeing and elegant 
buikiiDg of its kind and period in Che kingdom. It is a rectao^dar 
structure with an octagonal turret at each comer, is of five storeys, 
indiiding the vaulted basement, and rises to the height of 100 ft 


t 
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to the top of the parapet and 120 ft. to the top of the turrets. 
There are three entrance doorways, all at ground door level and all 
opening from a fortbuflding which formerly stood between the 
tower and the great hall. One of the doorways opens to a flight 
of steps leadii^ down to the basement, where there are storerooms 
and a well. Another doorway leads straight into the second storey, 
containing a large central hall with a wide fireplace and 
chambers, formed in the turrets, opening off the hall. There is 
no stair from this door either to the basement or to the thiid storey 
above ; cozzimunication must have been through the forebuilding. 

The third entrance doorway leads up to a wide spiral stair in the 
southeast turret, which rises to the upper levels, passing a doorway 
to the upper storey of the forebuil^g and another to the wall 
walk on the curtain. The three upper storeys were the private 
residential quarters; in each there is a large hall with chambers 
at the sides. The halls are well lighted with traccried windows, 
have each a wide fireplace, and am approached from the stairway 
through vaulted lobbies and corridors. The vaults of these passages 
as well as those of the window recesses in the halls am decorated 
with sculptured armorial bearings. 

There are four fireplaces, including th«r in the second storey. 
They are of stone and have wide openii^ with moulded arches 
and high panelled heads of varied design, carved with foliated 
and heraldic ornament. The heraldry represent the shields and 
annorial devices of Lord Cromwell, Lord Treasurer of England 
1433-43, who built the tower. The fireplaces are all well pre¬ 
served despite the ^use to which they have been subjected. In 
1911 the lower was bought by an American syndicate, the fireplaces 
were sold sepamtely and brought to London with the object of 
their despatch to anH sale in America But through the puUi> 
spirited and timely action of the late Lord Curzon of Ke^eston, 
who had meanwhile acquired possession of the tower, they svere 
purchased in 1912, brought back and replaced in their original 
positions. 

Them is only one stairway in the tower but that is a spaciotu 
spiral structure with stone steps, each of one piece with the newel, 
and a stone handrail hollow^ out in the wall. The battlements 
are in two tiers; the lower tier having machicolations and openings 
in the parapet for wood shutters. The tower was therefore strongly 
defended at the summit. But its windows are large, all the 
above the basement are of timber, and the defence of the entrance 
must always have been remarkably weak. It is clear that pemoaal 
comfort and convenience combined with architectural dignity were 
the governing factors in the design of this up-to-date and paladal 
residence. 

At Ashby-de-ia^Zouch the tower was added to a large maocr 
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house, dating from the twelfth but practically rebuilt ia the four¬ 
teenth century. The house has an aisled hall with domestic ofRces 
and a spacious kitchen at one end, and resdential quarters, includ¬ 
ing a particulariy fine chapel at the other, In 1474 William, fiist 
Lord Hastily was granted a licence to crenelJate, and duri^ the 
fdlowing two years he restored the existing stnictuies, raised a 
cujt<ua round the courtyard on the south side of the house and 
built a magnificent tower house in the middle of the south wall 
of the curtain. 

The tower house consisted of a main rectangular body of four 
tall storeys and a small win g on the east divided into seven storeys 
of leaser hught, The entrance, protected by a portcullis, is from 
the courtyaid at ground floor level, and from this level a spiral 
stairway at the north-east comer of the tower rises to the battle¬ 
ments, with doorways to each flexor of the main body and of the 
w ing . Both the first and second storeys of the main building are 
vaulted; the first storey containing the storerooms and the second 
a spadous and lofty kitchen. On the third storey were the great 
hall and a small oratory and on tbe fourth storey the g^t chamber. 

That this tower was a powerful as well as a bandsme structure 
is evid^t from a report on the castle sent to Parliament in 1648 
and the subsequent action taken by that body to prevent it giving 
them further trouble. In (be report, dated May 6th, 1648, the 
commissioners say “ We are likewise informed that the Great Tower 
of Ashby-de4a-2ouch*’ is “ a place of considerable strength”. 
On orders for the “ sligbtii^ ” of tbe castle being issued, the south 
wall of the tower was undermined and the whole outer half of the 
building blown down by gunpowder, leaving the inner portion in 
the exposed and stark c<^ibcm ft ia m at preent. 

Later tower houses in Scotland were generally built on strong 
lines though the defences were for the most part confined to the 
battlements and bartizans, to strong grilles in front of the windows, 
and to gunloope round the base of the walls. 

£kho castle on the Tay, three miles below Perth, is among tbe 
nest perfect and well preserved of these later tower houses. It 
was bufit in the sixteenth century and consists of a loi^ rectangular 
body with two square wings and two round turrets projecting 
from it. The castle is of four storeys with barUzans at tbe 
topstwey. 

The entrance b through tbe south-west wing at ground floor level 
and epens on to the first storey, coDCaixung ^e kitchen and store- 
PXHus, and to a wide stairway riang to the second storey. On the 
second storey are the great hall, the great chamber with a sleeping 
roots opening from it, and another room. One stairway at the 
north-eart comer of the hall leads down to the fiist storey and up 
to tbe M^wir levels. Two chambers in At nofth-west wing fenned 
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a private suite, the suinvay C(»necting them by^pasing adjoining 
rooms. 

Along the base of the building on aU sides is a line of gun- 
loops for small ordnance; the gunloops are widely splayed 
horiaonCaUy towards the outer face in order to provide the greatest 
lateral sweep for rhe piece, they are spaced widely apart, and are 
about 3 ft. above ground level. The other defences are strong iron 
grilles protecting the windo'vs and an embatded parapet os^ the 
entrance wing at the south-west of the building. The parapet is 
limited to the entrance wing, except that at the re-entering angle 
bewcen the east wall of the wing and the main structure it is 
carried diagonally across the angle to form a machicolation defend¬ 
ing the entrance door below. 

The tower hoiue built at Buckden Palace, Hunts., about H80, 
and that at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, about ]520> are both 
rectangular structures with a turret at each comer somewhat 
resembling in appearance the tower at Tattersh^l. But the resi¬ 
dential factor is completely dominant in both of them and neither 
could offer effective resistance to serious attack. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 


CURTAIN WALLS, GATEHOUSES, ANB BUILDINGS 
OF THE BAILEY, 1270 to 1500 


CURTAO; WALLS AW> WALL TOWERS 

C URTAIN walls and wall towers were now usually built with deep 
battered {Ninths, for greater stability and additional protection 
against sapping op^adons. Curtains were nomtally from $ ft. to 
9 fc thick above the plinth, and freon 20 ft. to 30 ft. high to the 
level of the wall walks, though some of them are much thicker and 
higher. The walls of Conway castle are 10 ft. 9 in. thick all round, 
tbcee of Beaumaris 15 ft. thick all round. O^en the walla on the 
more vulnerable side of a castle are thicker than elsewhere, as 
already noted at Harlech; at Caernarvtm the sides of the castle 
exposed outside the town are 15 ft. thick, while those enclosed 
widiin the town are only 9 ft thick and are much lower. 

WaB towers are of various shapes, round, octs^nal, multangular 
and square; the last being in frequent use during the fourteenth 
century. Often the tower was built square at the base and round 
or semi-octagonal above; thus having the dual advantage of a 
vddespread solid base, difficult to sap, and an upper surface with 
no sharp comers to hide the sappers. The comers of the base 
woe adjusted to the upper surfaces by pyiamidal spurs, which in 
the eariier towers were relatively low, as those of Marten’s tower, 
Chepstow. But later in the period spurs were built higher and 
h^^her up the tower until they reached to the parapet, as those at 
Goodrich and of the screen at Caerphilly. Prows, projecdons 
like the cutwater of a bridge, rsing through the full h^ht of the 
tower are rare in this country. The only real example known to 
die audior in Great Britain is that of the keep at Kie^imul, though 
the sdid tumt of the keep at Caldicot was probaUy designed for 
Che same purpose (pp. l2Sa, 130). As shown shove, the pyramidal 
projections of the keeps of Barnard and BothwelJ castles am of 
tot^ dUfoent characW. 

Watch towers, or bartizans, r^mmanHing the geld in many direc¬ 
ts* 
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tiom, were buiJt out on coitd» at the ai^es of curtain waJls or 
towers at wall walk level, as at Chipchase and Borthwick. 

BATTLEMENTS 

Wall walks on the curtains have been noted in descriptions of 
the castles of which they form part. At Conway the wall walk h 
condnuom all round the castle, passing around the bacb of the 
towers on corbelled projections. At Harlech and Beaumaris it is 
continuous all round except at the gatehouses. At Caemarvou. all 
the towers stand astride of the walk, so that if any section of the 
curtain was taken by the enemy that section could be isolated by 
closing the passage through the towers at either end of it. This 
disporition was an improvement. For while an uninterrupted walk, 
like that at Conway, facilitates the operations of the garrison while 
it is held, it becomes a serious menace in the event of one part of 
the wall being carried by assault, since the whole castle could then 
be overrun. At Bodiam also all the towers and the two gatehouses 
stand astride of the wall walk- Here in only two of the eight 
sections into which the curtain is thus divided is there a doorway 
at cither end; in five of the sections there is a doorway at one end 
only, while in that section at the south end of the west wall there 
b no doorway at either end. This last section must have been 
reached from the roof of the adjoinu^ inlemal building, which 
was on a level with the wall walk. 

The walks were often paved with stone slabs, as ai Warwick, 
but where such material was difficult to obtain the surfaces were 
sometimes covered with lead and the grooves for the lead 
are still to be seen in the parapets of some castles, as at Conway 
and Beaumaris. At Beaumaris portions of the flashing remain 
embedded in the parapet. In Scotland, as at Doune anH Cawdor, 
the paving sometimes consists of stone slabs laid at short intervals 
across the walk in a continuous series of stepping stones with gutter 
channels between—a walk not easily negotiate by the unwary. 
Rainwater falling on the wall walks was drained off through gar¬ 
goyles. The outer adc of the walk was defended by a crenellated 
parapet and there was often a low wall on the inner side. At 
!bothwell there was a parapet on both sides, and at Warwick there 
are indications of an Inner parapet, since removed, in both sections 
of the wall walk flanking the gatehouse. The embrasures, or open¬ 
ings, of parapets were from 2 ft 3 in. to 3 ft. wide and had a 
breast wall about 3 ft. h^h. The merlons, or solid parts, behind 
which the defender were secure from enemy fire, were fresn 5 fu 
to 6 ft wide and from 6 ft. to 9 ft. 6 In. h^[h. Frems about the 
end of the twelfth century the merlons were pierced in the middle 
by arrow-loops. 

In some examples of the thirteenth century and later the coping 
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of the mcrbn was finished with a roll, to prevent arrows which 
had struck the splayed surface of the coping from glandng over 
the parapet. At the Eagle tower, Caernarvon castle, the projecting 
water drip at the bottom of the coping stones is carried down the 
sides of the embrasures aa a protection of the openings from 
arrows glancing along the sides of the merions. 

Circulation of the wall wallt behind a crenellated parapet in 
times of siege must always have been attended with considerable 
danger and from the thirteenth century the embrasures were often 
covered by wooden shutters placed on the outside. The shutters 
were bung on the top, worked in sockets on either side, and opened 
out from the bottom. Even when open sufficiently Co permit attack 
on the enemy operating below they stiE formed adequate protec¬ 
tion for the defender. The sockets were so made chat the shutters 
could be taken out when temporary boarding was built outside the 
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parapet and the embrasures used for access to it. In many cases 
where the original parapets remain, as in the Vicar’s Pcie, noted 
abovt) and the barbican, Alnwick castle, sockets are cut in the 
stonework on either side of the embrasure showing that the trun- 
nsM of the shutter fitted into a hole on one side and into a slot 
on the other. At the east gate in the town walls of Conway twq 
embrasures of the parapet, facing each other over the entrance to 
the gateway, are each shielded by a large, thin, stone slab jvoject- 
ing out at right angles to the face of the parapet. When the wall 
walk was roofed the wood sbuttem were sixnetiined made in two 
parts, the upper part being left slightly open for light and ventila¬ 
tion and the lower part, which was the largest, opened out when 
required. 

HOAStUDfO AND UACKTCOLATED PARAPETS 

Hoards, or brattices, were cenporary wooden galleries built on 
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the outside of parapets in time of siege to protect the bases of 
walls and lovvers against sapping operations. The galleries were 
built in rows of beams about 10 in. square and long ttiough to 
pierce through the parapet, to which they were wedged, and extend 
about 4 ft. 6 in. b^nd the outer face, where they were supported 
on brackets. Floor boards were laid on the projecting ends of the 
beams, a wide aperture being left for macldcolatton, and the gallery 
was protected a screen on the outside and covered with a pent 
roof. Extensive structures of timberwork built out from the casde 
walls were vulnerable targets for the enemy’s burning missiles and 
timber gradually gave place to stonewori; the first step in tins 
direction was a row of atone corbels on which the brackets fer 
the hoarding were built when required- 

Towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century maducolated 
parapets of stone were buHc at 
points particularly exposed to 
attack, such as gateways, while 
hoarding was soil empbyed at 
other parts of the castle. At 
Conway the east and west gate¬ 
ways of the casde were defwded 
by stone machicolaced parapets, 
stretching from one fiankir^ 
tower CO the other, while the 
towers all round the casde have 
beam holes f<v dmber hoarding. 

It was not until the fourteenth 
century that machicolated para^ 
pets were in general use. Sometimes, as at Chipchase, Boithwick, 
and Tactecshall, the machicolatioos are continuous all round, but 
they are often restricted co the comer turrets and the portkA c^ 
the parapet above the gateway, as at Bywell. 

Machicolations continuous along the curtain wall like those at 
tlte south side of the bailey at Craigtniilar are rare in Great 
Britain. In some castles, as Caernarvon and Harlech, the parapets 
are not maducolated nor are there holes for boarding, reliance 
being placed on the ability of the towers to sweep the outer faoes 
of the walls between them. In some foreign castles the curtain wall 
was defended on the outside by a vaulted passage, or casemate, 
which ran along from tower to tower above the Inner of the 
moat and had arrow-loops to the field, but such defences do not 
app ea r to have been in use in this country before the introductlMt 
of artillery. 
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DRAW0R2DCSS AKO PITENCES OF THE OATE 

Drawbridges were operated by many different methods. Some of 
them, as tic outer bridge at Caeiphiny, appear 10 have been amply 
drawn back across the opening. A large number of them, as at 
Conway, were hinged on the inj^cr side and, by means of chains 
attached to the outer side and by pulleys, were raised up until they 
stood vutically against the face of the gate and formed an addi¬ 
tional barrier to the passage. This was a very common method 
and appears among the earliest forms. At Dunscaith on the Isle of 
Skye, the drawbridge worked between two stone arches thrown 
acrces the ditch; but this is an unusual and insecure form, ^ce 
the isolation is imperfect. Dunscaith castle stands out into the sea 
on a precipitous and is approached acrces a deep ditch strewn 
with sharp stones. 

In another method, as at Caernarvon and the barbican gate at 
Caerphilly, the bridge was pivoted about a third of the way in ic 
length and counteibalanced by a wdgbt at the short end. When 
the bridge was raised the short end, which was nearest the gate, 
descended into the pit and the long end over the moat rose up to 
block Che passage. Here the pit formed an additional obstacle to a 
forced entry (pp. 238, 245). 



Method of KaistKc Dbawbiudos with Countbaaianced Beams 
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The drawbridges at the Lion Gate of the Tower of London, ihe 
Black Gate, Newcastle, aod the two gates at Goodrich aJl worked 
on a system in which the pivot was placed near ihe middle of the 
bridge and, when raised, the outer end of the bridge dipped down 
into the moat and the inner end swung up to block the passage. 
Since there was no moat or pit at the inner end three long horizontal 
grooves, into which the stout beams of the bridge fitted when 
down, were formed in the gateway passage (pp. 97, 177). 

A further method, introduced about 1500, made use of long 
beams moimted over the entrance arch at the base of tall, vertical 
recesses, one on either aide. The beams worked on a pivot at their 
centres and projected half outride and half inside the gateway. 
Chains connected their outer ends with the outer side of the bridge 
and the bridge, being Hinged on the inner side, was raised by means 
of counterbidances on the inner ends of the beams; no pit was 
requir^. When the bridge was raised to a vertical poridon it fitted 
into a squait-headed recess and the outer ends of Che beams fell 
back into the vertical receses. Examples of this last method are at 
Heratznonceux, Bothweli, and Dalbousie. When there was a small 
doorway for foot pasKogem oo one ride of the main archway the 
side door was proved with a separate bridge and beam (p. 236). 

Portcullises and machicolarions were now used in many series in 
the gateway, the latter normally opening across the full width of 
the passage and both often operated from difTerent stCK’eys of the 

gatehouse. There were also two or more 
Cwo-lcaved doors. The order in which 
these defences were arranged varied 
slightly, but the portcullis was placed 
in front of the door, which it defended, 
and there was generally a machicola- 
doQ in front of the first portcullis. 
Often there were machicolations between 
the portcullis and the door, as at 
Caerphilly, or again a continuous series 
of them along the passage, as at Har¬ 
lech. The passages were defended 
on either side by arrow-loops. In iotnt 
castles (he gateways were further 
guarded at ^ outer end, by stout 
timber bars, which were drawn acros 
the openings from out of long sockets 
in the walls where they ooimally rested. 
At the gate of the outer b^ey of 
Conway castle there were two such bars, 
drawn out from opposite rides and one 
2 fl. above the other. 
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In Ihc nordi of England and in Scotland Ihe gateways are often 
dosed by iron gates called yetts, in lieu of or in addition to wood 
doers. Yens are powerful iron grilles, hung on hinges and secured 
when closed cither by ban drawn acrcss the opening from out of 
a socket in the wall or by Iron bolts anached to tlw yett. There 
are two methods of construction. In Scotland the bars of which 
the gate is composed were so fo^ed that the vertical and horizontal 
pieces penetrated or formed sockets for the others in alternate 
panels. In England aU the vertical ban pass in front of the 
horizontal bajz and the joints are riveted or cla^d alternately; 
the intervals between the bars being filled in with oak panels. The 
former are the stroi^est forgings but not lending themselves to 
infiUing they are open grilles. The yett at Doune is of two leaves, 
hung on hinges. It is made of in. by I in. bars and the meshes 
are vf in. square. When closed it was secured by a heavy iron 
bar, 2^ in. square, which was dnwn across the gateway by a handle 
from out of a socket in the vtall. One of the leaves contains a 
wicket gate (p. 237). 

GAiaKODSES 

Gatehouses reached their fullest and highest development in the 
second half of the thirteenth century; they were of three or four 
storeys and were normally flanked by towers. The approaches were 
commanded from the battlements and from arrow-loops in the 
walls. The main gateway waj often defended by an outwork or 
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barbkan. One of the finest and most powerful barbicans is that 
fonaed by the great screen wall at Caerphilly; it has three gate¬ 
ways, one in the middle and coe at either end. The middle gate 
is further protected by a causeway with nvo drawbridges. When 
the castle was put in a state of defence the outer bridge was prob¬ 
acy dravm back over the caineway, but the brit^ near the gate 
worked on a pivot, the loner end descending into a nt as descr&ed 
abo^%. The pass^e through the gate was baired by a portcullis 
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and a heavy door and defended from above by many machicola* 
dons, all the full width of the pa4sa|;e. 

As noted above the east gatehouse of the inner bailey of Caer' 
philly was the strong point of the castle; unfortunately the outer 
pan of this exceptionsmy hne structure has been destroyed but the 
inner part remains. The defences at the inner end of the passage 
were clearly designed to opoate against attack from within the 
bailey* the door closed against the bailey and the portcullis was on 
the b^ey side of the door. In the vault are six square boles, three 
in front of the portcullis and three bet%veen the portcullis and the 



CAeitpHui.r Caftls. Innsr GAtewAy or * 1^8 
East Gatehouse 


door. These holes must have been either additional water shoots 
or ibr throwing down lethal matter upon assailants; there is not 
' sufficient height in the recesses above them ter allow for the use of 
voticai obstructive poles. 

A common method of attack on a gate was to pile up faggots or 
othu onnbusdble material against it and set fire to the heap, with 
the object of buniii^ down the doois. In tlus gateway ^ere is 
provisiou for quenchiog; such a fire by pouring water on it ihsfi 
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s shi^ot immediately above the entrance. At Caerphilly the outside 
ditssinga of the shoot have been mutilated but the gateway of 
Leybourne castle, Kent, of about 1300, has a similar shoot the 
stouewoii: of which is intact. At Leybourne the slot, resembling 
that of a letter box, measures 1 ft, 7i in, by 2 in. On the inside 
it opens out funnel shaped to the sill of the window above the 
slot. There are indications that it was lined with lead (pp. 239, 240). 


Letsourne CAms, Kent. Gateway 


The gatehouse of Denbigh castle, built about 1280 and now in 
ruins, .was a powerful structure. It consists of three towers ranged 
iQ tt iangiilftr f<Hm round a central halt ; two of the towers flanking 
the gateway and d^e third standing within the bailey. The moat in 
fnsit of die gatehouse was arsed by a drawbridge which woriied 
oo a fKvot aim had a halancf pit like that at Caerphilly. The gate¬ 
way a in two sectioos; the outer sections leading into an octa^mal 
vaulted haS, and the inner section, after a right^an^d turn within 
the hall, opening out into the bailey. 

The outer secocn was defended by two portcuUistt and two 
dotBE and the inner sectioo, now largely destroyed, pDbably had 
lamflar defimccs; thoe were doubtlcs also machicc&ions in the 
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destroyed vaults. Here assaiUnts who had negotiated the barriers 
and survived the Assaults of the first section of the gateway and 
had penetrated into die hail found thenuelvcs under attack from 
five arrow-loops in the side walls, one facing directly towards the 
entrance, and probably from machicolations in the vaulting. 
Further they must turn right and run the gauntlet of the inner 
section before reaching the bailey. 



Denbigh Castlr. Ran op the Gatehouse 


At Harlech the passage through the gatehouse was defended first 
by a stout timber bar, drawn acrces the opening from out of the 
wall on <xie side, and then in succession by a portcullis, a portcullis 
and door, and another portcullis and door; the last set being 
at the inner end and defending the passage against the bailey, In 
addition there are airow-loops in the dde walls and seven machl^ 
colaticHis in the vault. The machicolations are spaced at short 
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Haslsgh Caftu. The Gatehouse 


uuemis thzoughouc the passage^ chose at either end defending the 
outer and inaer portcullis respecUvely. 

Immediatdy above the outer part of Che passage there is a small 
chapel with a vestry on either sde. It has been stated frequently 
that Mdien the ptHtculIises were raised they must have blocked 
the chapel and the only door into it. Btu on close examination by 
the author of the springers of the arch behind each of the two 
portcullises concerned (the crowns of these arches being broken 
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down) it was obvious that the arch was carried down at least 6 
below the vault of the passage, and also that the wood floor of the 
chapel was about 1 ft. 6 in. abave the upper surface of the vault. 
When raised {incidentally the oortnal poation) the portcullises did 
not protrude above the chapel floor. Indeed that this was the case is 
pro^ by the portcullis at the inner end of the passage which 
obviously could not have been raised above that level. 

The gatehouse at Goodrich was defended by a drawbridge which 
swung on a central pivot and dipped down, at the outer end when 
raised. Here the corbels which supported the bearings of the pivot 
remain, and the three long grooves in the floor for the beams of 
the bridge when lowered are intact (p. 177). 

One of otir finest gatehouses Is that of Tonbridge castle, Kent, 
built about 1300. It is a formidable and imposing structure of 
five storeys, one below ground level, and is flanked by round towere 
which rise from octagonal bases with pyramidal spurs. The arrow- 
loops art vertical slots with circular feet and ircfc^ed heads; the 
latter a purely decoradve feature (pp. 59, 222b, 243V 

The gateway was defended in front by a drawbridge and 
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throughout the passage by two portcullises, one at either end, two 
double doors, and three rows of machicolations, each row consist¬ 
ing of three holes, 1 ft. square. These defences are so skflfully 
disposed that some of them could be operated or used from each 
of the three storeys abosre the gateway- The central portion of 
the passage was the porch to the gatehouse; doors on either side, 
each defended by a portcullis, gave admission to the guardiooms 
on either side of the passage, to the storerooms of the basement 
below, and to the stairways ridng to the upper levels. The outer 
portion of the passage was defended in succession, beginning at 
the outer end, by a row of machicolations, a portcullis, a second 
row of machicolations, and a two-leaved door. 

The first set of th^ machicolations were carried up through the 
wall to open out in the floor of the top, or fourth storey above 
ground level, while the portcullis and the second row of machi¬ 
colations extended up to the third storey, where was the great 
hall. The defences at the inner end of the passage are reversed 
to operate against attacks from the bailey. In succession, begin¬ 
ning at the b^ey end, there s a row of machicolations, a port¬ 
cullis, and a two-leaved door. Here the portcullis and the middle 
hole of the row of machicolations rise to a room immediately 
over the gateway while the two end machicolation holes rise to the 
lop storey. In this gatehouse, therefore, the passage was com¬ 
manded by arrow-loops from the guardr^ms on either side and 
defended from every storey above it. 

The great hall, occupying the whole floor space of its storey, 
is a handsome apartmwt lighted by traceried windows from the 
courtyard; it has a wide the hood of which was supported 

on shafted jambs with grotesque heads. The building is flanked 
cm either side of the face towards the bailey with a stair turret, 
rising from ground floor to the battlements, with doorways at each 
storey. There is a doorway opening from the gatehouse to the wall 
walk on the curtain on either side, each of them defended by a 
portcuOis. 

Undoubtedly the defentive principles of mediaeval gateways 
reached their h^hest point in the King’s Gate at Caernarvon, buHt 
131 $-20, in part destroyed or more probably never finished as 
firtt defiJgned. The plan bean some resemblance to the gatehouse at 
Denb^fa, with two passages at ri^t angles to each other and a 
large hall at their junction, but the passages here are longer and 
theff defences much more numerous and elaborate than those at 
Dez^igh. The ^>proadi was by a drawbridge which worked on a 
pivot between the moat a pit. 

Ibe outer passage was defended by four portcuiZiscs and two 
doors apd was commafided from ^>ove by seven Itnw of madii- 
cotadoQS. The first madiiccdation overs the bead of the first 
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portcullis, SO that when attacked by fire the portcuIUs could be 
drenched with water; both were operated from the third, or upper¬ 
most, storey of the gatehouse. Beyond the first two-leaved door, 
about a third of the way through, the passage gradually widens 
and ioaeases in he^ht to anotl^ point about two-thirds of the 
way through when it bectanes paraUel again. In addition to the 
other defences the passage was under attack from numerous arrow* 
loops on cither side and ita middle portion, from a height 12 f\. 
above the ground, was commanded by six doorways, three on either 
side, through which heavy missies and obstructive material could 
be cast down upon the enemy. These high doorways and the small 
chambers frwn which they open are reached by flights of steps 
down from the second storey of the building; machicolations in 
the floors of the chambers command the entrances to the guard- 
rooms os either side of the gateway. 

Only one side of what appears to have been an oct^onal hall 
and only one side of the passage from the hall to the bailey now 
remain. But these fragments d^y indicate that the inner passage 
was designed to have a portcullis and a two-leaved door at either 
md, the sec farthest from the hall being reversed against the bailey. 
So that in addition to the overhead and lateral defences there 
were throu^out this gateway six portcullises and four two-leaved 
cboia. 

The room of the gatehouse immediately above the forepart of 
the entrance passage has on one side a lavabo with a trefoiJed 
head and two basins and 00 the opposite side a small window. The 
lavabo has been called a pMscina the room in which it occurs 
II chapeL Now apart 5*^ the fact that there was no lack of 
ch^ds elsevdieie in the castle, the use of this room for such a 
purpose ts in the highest degree improbable. Two portcullises were 
(^Msated from it, there are five hrm of large machlcdations in its 
isor, and two latrines open out of it The similarity of construc¬ 
tion and ornament between lavabos and pisdnae has been noted 
above. The Uvaho was no doubt for the aUudons of those 
engaged in the many activities, and necessdes, of the defence; and 
the window <^>porite the lavabo was not to enable persons 
in the adjoinmg room id lock in thh direction but, obviously by 
its conscruedofi, to augment the Il^t of that room, which is a 
very xxobre apartment with two ot^ borrowed lights ” opening 
into the passage to one of the latrines. 

The west, or outer, gateway at Alnwick, Northumberiand, has 
a bartnean whkh forms an e«ensiOR of the gatehouse. Alnwick 
CEsde, b^un in 1096, dates mainly from the first half of dte 
twelfrh century and consisted origjnally of a laige A cU keep 
two baileys rytmdmg east and west from the keep, much on the 
plan of Arundeh In cemdnuons ocenpadon, it 1^ from to 
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time been subjected to drastic alteration, particularly in 1764 and 
1654; but it preserves its c^gfinal contour and retains many features 
of considerable iatcrest. The outer gateway and barbican, which 
are connected by high walls flanking the passage between them, 
were built in 1310-14, There were two drawbridges, one defend¬ 
ing the barbican and the other the gatehouse. The wood 
shutters in the parapet of the baibican have been referred to above. 
An unusual feature of this building is an elaboration of those half 
figures on the parapet at Chepstow and Caernarvon. Here are 
full length figures of men, perched perilously on the coping of the 
parapet both of the gatehouse and the barbican; thty were put 
up during the restoration of 1764 and probably bear no relation 
to those, if any, they replaced (p. 256a). 

At Warwick castle the gatehouse, built about 1370, also has a 
barbican to which it is connected by the walls of the passage 
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between them. The drawbridge in front of the barbican baa been 
replaced by a permanent bridge of stone and there are now no 
exposed traces of a second drawbridge befcare the main building, 
though there probably was one. The approach to the barbican, 
which is of three storeys, was commanded from its turrets and 
battlements. Should the outer gate be carried, an enemy rushing 
through the passage between the barbican and the gatehouse would 
be exposed to attack from the battlements all mund the open 
passage, and in the rear from a gallery on the inner face of the 
barbican. The upper doors of the barbican, its battlements, and 
the battlements on the walls flanking the open passage, are all 
reached by a mutul rising ramp in the east wall of the passage, 
opening from a doorway in the courtyard (pp. 247, 236a). 

The footway rises rapidly from the outer face of the barbican 
to the inner face of the gatehouse and the passage is further 
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defended throughout its length by a portcullis and a row of machi- 
(x^adoDs at the barbican, and by a portcullis, a twoleaved door, 
and two lines of machicolations at the gatehouse. 

The gatehouse rises three storeys above the gateway aod has a 
turret at each of its four comers. The turrets are carried high 
above the roof and are connected to each other over the roof by 
embattled bridges. There are therefore three tiers of battlements; 
those on the barbican and the lateral wails of the open passage, 
secondly those on the roof of the gatehouse, aod thirdly, dominat¬ 
ing the whole, those on the turrets and the bridges between them; 
and all three are in direct conoection by spiral stairways. There is 
a doorway to the wall walk of the curtain on either side of the 
gatehouse, but there was no straight way through- To cross from 
the waU walk on one side of the gatehouse to that on the other 
it was necessary to ascend one stair to the roof^ cross the roo^ 
and descend by a stair on the other side. 

The gateway into Duimottar castle, as remodelled in the six¬ 
teenth century, was excep^onally formidable. The approach to the 
gate U defended oo the right by a UU flve-storeyed Gilding, which 
is backed against the clifi and commands the path by tieip of gun- 
loops. The entrance gateway, as noted above, was defended by 
a portcullis and a guardroom on either side of the passage. Within 
the passage a flight of steps rises up directly in face of another 
guardroom. This last guardroom is actually a cave hewn out of 
the rock and U blocked at the entrance by a sttme screen pierced 
with four gunbopa. The gunloops are arranged four-square with 
a slight hole in the centre and point towards the entrance. Arrived 
at this point In face of artillery hre it a necessary to turn shai^y 
to the lef^, ascend a narrow defile, open to flank fire, turn ri^t 
and continue the ascent to the summit of the rock, passing through 
two tunnels en route (pp. 216b, 248). 

When a castle stands on the sea shore or beide a river there is 
often a water gate in the outer curtain, through which sixppim 
could be brought in by boat, scaties made, or escape effected, The 
water gate at Caernarvon, which was defended by a portcullis, 
and those at Beaumaris atiH Hailes have already been noted. The 
finest and best preserved water gates In Great Britain are those of 
the Tower of London and of the castle at Newport, MoamouCh. 
At the Tower of London there arc actually two water gates, one 
called the Cradle Tower and the other St. Thwnas*s Tower, or 
Traitoia’ Gate. The Cradle Tower was a private entrance to the 
royal lodgings; it was built about 1S50 and was a vaulted gateway, 
defended by a portcullis at both the outer and inner ends. 

Traitors' Gate was fiist built in the middle of the thirteenth 
century but was largely reconstructed about 1300. Here the water 
entered to fonn a pool within the gateway passage. Thus while 
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a friandly boat could enter and Jandb^ be effected under the pro- 
tectbn of the building itself an enemy endeavouru^ to enter 
and force the gate woiild find himself exposed to both overhead 
and fiank attaint which in such restricted space he would have 
little opportunity to counter. The pool was entered through a wide 
archway, defended by a portcullis, and was defended within on 
three sido from arrow-loops opening; from mural galleries. A fi^ht 
of steps rises up from the pool to the level of the bailey. 
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Newport Casiul The Water Gate 


Newport castle now consists only of what was the east front of 
a rectangular bailey; except for foundadoos all other parts of 
the fyrtress have destroyed. The east front, facmg the 
river Usk, has a fine water gate in the middle and a tower at either 
end. Internally the toweiE are square but externally they are 
oct^'onal and rise from square bases with tall pyramidal spuia; 
the turrets flanking the water gate abo have pyramidal span. Tht 
lower part of the water gate, the curtain on either side, and the 
two ezu towen were all buHt about 1300; but the upper part of 
the water gate with its fin^ vaulted hall, miscalled a chapel, was 
rdnult in Sie fifreenth century, and what remains of the parapet 
on the curtain is of this later period. The whole has been con¬ 
siderably restored in recent yean avid much of the window dressiiig 
s modem. 
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The water gate at Newport juts out mio ihc river, which is tidal 
at this point, so tliat at li%h water the lower storey eaclosed a pool 
into which boats could enter and unload at the far end. The 
entrance was defended in successbn by a portcullis, a namow 
machicolation which has been misnamed a poncuUis, and a power¬ 
ful two-leaved door; the hinges for the door still remain. At the 
head of the steps there is a landing ^uay and on the right of the 
quay a large vaulted storeroom. From the storeroom steps rise 
to a door which opens on to the courtyard (pp, 250, 256a)- 


BUILDINCS OP THE BAILEY 

The arrangement of Che intemaJ buildings of the bailey, with 
s%ht variations, foliowed a plan ccsnmon throughout the whole 
mediaeval period. The great ball with the residential quarters at 
one end and the domestic offices at the other stood away from the 
main entrance, cither facing it from the opporile side of the court¬ 
yard, as at Harlech and Bodiam, or In one of the lateral ranges, as 
at Caeiphilly and Bolton. The chapel was adjacent to the residen¬ 
tial rooms, and the military quarters and the stables were near the 
gateway. 

Generally the great hall is a lofty apartment lighted by large 
windows and basdng an open timber itiof; it ofiik stands on a 
vaulted undercroft. Fireplaces were norm^y in the side wails. 
Fireplaces in the middle of the hail never could have been satis¬ 
factory; where they occurred in the later periods the hearth was 
provided with a reredos and hood, the smoke escaping through 
a louvre in the roof. At one end of the hall there was a rais^ 
platfc«m, or dais, for the high table. At the other end a passage 
called the screens ran across from side to side between the end w^ 
and a parrition; the partition supported a minstrels* gallery above 
the screens. The main doorway of the hall, usually enteied through 
a porch, was at c4ie end of the screens and a postern at the other. 
There were normally two doors in the partition to the hall and 
three in the end ws^; of the latter the middle one led throu^ 
a passage to the kitchen while one of the lateral doors opened to 
the pantry and the other to the buttery. 

The ranges of buildix^ at either e^ of the hall were of tm> 
or three storeys; the solar and ^vate rooms of the ^ndpal red* 
denis, the chapel, being at the dais end of the hall and often 
Inched by a stairway at that end. Extending from the kitchoi 
OQ the other side were ranges containing the brewe r y, bakezy and 
other domestic offices. Witi^ or near the kitchen tbm was a weD 
and there were often one or more laige ovens. An oven at Ludbw 
casde is 12 ft. 6 in. diameta* and one at Bolton castle 14 ft. 6 in. 
diameter. 
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Man/ great halls are built un a magnificent scale with laigc 
traceried wiDdows, wide rich!/ moulded fireplaces, and fine open 
timber roofs; scane of them have been described above. One of 
the finest of this period is that on the west side of Durham 
castle, built by Antony Bek about 1290; it is a lofty and well 
proportioned structure with an open timt^r roof and %bted by 
tall windows. Another handsome hall was that built by John of 
Gaunt at Kenilworth in 1392. 

The halls built by Bbhop Gower, 1328-47, at the episcopal 
palaces of St. David’s, Lamphey, and Swansea, have all a struc* 
tuiai feature which calls for special attention. That at St. David’s, 
now in a ruinous condition, is a typical example. Immediately 
below the parapet of the great hall of St. David’s palace there 
is an unbroken arcade of pointed arches, which are placed closely 
together with small attached shafts between. The sills of the arches 
rise steeply up from a stru^ course on the outer face of the wall 
to a ledge wluch supported the wall plate of the roof on the inner 
face. The upper ponion of this continuous ledge is now much 
Imken away. That the arcades are not machicolations is clear from 
the position they occupy in relation to the roof and from the fact 
that any missile thrown down thur steep slopes would ricochet far 
beyond the base of tbe walls and well away from any sappers 
operating there. 

The practical value of the arcades is that they are outlets for the 
raiowaier and snow falling on the roof, which was probidily of 
fairly high pitch. There are aiizular rows of large openings at the 
base of the parapet of the chapel of St. Catherine at Abbotsbury, 
Dorset Tbw, the covering of the steep roof comts down directly 
to the openings and there are no ocher outlets for rainwater. The 
palaces were designed rather as stately dwellings than fortified 
retreats. At St. David’s there is a beautiful rose window at the east 
end of the great ball and rows of tall windows on either side, as 
well towards the field as to the courtyard. That embellishment was 
a strong factor in tbe design b obvious from the fact that the arches 
ase coQCinued as hitnrf arcades across the gables of the hall, where 
they could have had no possible proctical value. 

Linlithgow Palace, West Lothian, has a spacious and lofty great 
haP, datii^ frean the fifteenth century, which was lighted by cleres¬ 
tory windows. There is a continuous stone seat on either side of 
the ball and a high plain wall, formerly covered with tapestry, 
between the seat and the window sills; statues were placed at inter¬ 
vals along the side walk. Two mur^ galleries, one at Poor level 
and the other at the level of tbe clerestory, run along on one side 
the whc4e length of the hall. At the dais end there is a large win¬ 
dow on one side and a spun! stairway to the uf^ier rooms on the 
other, while in the waU there a a magnificent fireplace. The 
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fireplace is so wide between the extreme jambs measures 21 ft.) 
that it is divided into three bays by intermediate pillars. The dais 
end of the hall Is covered by a stone vault but the main portion had 
a fine hammei^beam roof, now destroyed. 

The large windows of the great halls, and elsewhere where they 
occurred in a casde, were protected by strong iron grilles; and when 
this defence is taken into consideration the rooms on which the win¬ 
dows opened were not so vulnerable as they now appear when the 
ironwork has been removed, as in the great hall at Kenilworth. Jn 
Scotland the grilles were of small mesh and projected slightly from 
the outer face of the wall, as still existing at £lcho and Stiriing; 
they were generally forged in the same manner as yetts. Grilles 
may be a menace to those within as well as a deterrent to those 
without. At the castle of Frendraught, ^jerdeenahire, a fire having 
broken out during one night of 1630, Lord Aboyne and other 
occupants of the building were burnt alive because they could not 
escape through the grilled windows. 

The kitchen was an important building in a castle, often rising 
through two storeys and having wide fireplaces with ovens opening 
out of them. Among the finest mediaev^ kitchens in this country 
are these at Durham cathedral and Glastonbury abbey, both 
monasUc establishments; but the great kitchens of the castles of 
Raby, Famham, Gockemtouth, and Ashby-de>la-Zouch were 
almost equally imposing buildings. The kitchen of Raby castle, 
Durham, built about 1380 and still complete, measures internally 
30 ft, by 29 ft. aod rises through two storeys. The lower storey is 
square; the upper storey is octa^nal anri has a stone vault with a 
louvred lantern in the centre. A mural gallery runs round the walls 
at the level of the high windows, with flights of steps at intervals 
leading down to the kitchen floor. There are wide fireplaces in 
three of the walls. The kitchen at Ashby-d^la-Zoucb, now partly 
destroyed, was a spacious vaulted building of about 1360 with wide 
fireplaces, ovens, and a welL 

Chapds, sometimes small oratMies, were often separate buildings 
of considerable size and elegance, such as tbe chapel with large 
Craceried windows built in the fifteenth century at Ashby^o^ 
Zouch. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it became the 
custom for the owners of important castles to found a cc^ege of 
priests cither adJacQit to ora«ually within his fortress. At Tatter- 
sbaU, about 1450, Lord Gromwelt rebuilt, on a handscane scale, 
the old parish church, which stood immediately to the east of bis 
casde, assigning tbe nave to parochial uses and reserving tbe ch^ 
ferr the use of a college of ^ests be established there. St. George’s 
ch^el, Windsor, was built within the casde walls, as was the 
collegiate chapel at Warkworth noted above. 
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piasoKS 

Tiiough the najne prison is often applied to jJI-Iightcd rooms 
which were in fact storerooms or Jatrines there was usually odc, 
and ia large castles two or more, prisons. T^t basement of the 
south-east tower of Skenfrith castle was a prison, entered through 
a trap-door in the room above, and having no other outlet than 
a ventilating shaft, which passed up through the wall to a small 
opening on the outer face. There arc dmilar cells at two of the 
towers of Conway castle; though there the openings are larger and 
pass more directly to the outside, admittii^ a <hm light as weU 
as air. 

The basement of Caesar’s tower, Warwick, was a prison. It has 
no connccrion with the upper storeys of the tower but is reached 
by a flight of steps down from the courtyard to the prison door. 
From this point another flight of steps leads up to a gallery between 
a small window and an opening, formeriy do^ by a grille, looking 
into the prison, so that the warder could overlook the prisoners 
from the gallery without entering the cell. The cell is pav^ partly 
with stone and partly with bricks; it has a ventUating shaft to the 
courtyard and a door on one side opens to a latrine (p. 204). A 
[xison in the basement of the keep at Warkworth is lighted by a 
small window and has a Hreplace, two cupboards, and a latrine. 

At Dalhousie castle, Midlothian, the prison is approached by a 
mural stairway down from the first floor of the keep and is entered 
by a small doorway, 1 ft. lOJ in. wide by 3 ft, 4^ in. high. The cell 
a la>trine and a ventfladng shaft but no window, '^e doorway 
of the small prison of Crit^ton castle, Midlothian, stands 6 ft. 
above the floor of the cell and b oaly 2 ft 6 in. high. The cell at 
Warwick measures 19 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft 4 in.; that at Dalhousie 
20 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 3 In.; and that at Crichton 7 ft, 2 in. by 
6 ft. 8 in.; all three have stone vaults. 

STAIRWAYS 

Stairways ehher ascended in straight flights through walb or 
rose up at one point in spiral form. Spiral stairways were fust 
built on vaults which ascended round a central neweL The vauJes 
were constructed on timber centering which was probably moved 
Inwards as the work proceeded; and the stonework fonning the 
steps laid on the upper surface of the vaulting. By this method 
rdadvely small stones could be used f<7 the steps the width 
of the stairway was unrestricted. But the process absorbed a 
comtderable amount of time and the necessity for ^}eed in military 
work demanded a more expeditious method of construction. 

From about the end of the twelfth century spiral stairways were, 
with few exceptions, composed entirely of a series of steps, each 
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Step being cut out of one stone and sufficiently long to form a 
section of the newel at one end and to tail into the wall at the 
other. The fij3t steps are buHc upon solid masonry; the others as 
they rise require no other support for the portion free of the wall 
than the newel and the edge of the step below. At Caerphilly and 
in the stairways of the towers banking the east wall of Newport 
castle die steps are laid on chin vaulting composed of courses of 
flat stones. The stones of each succeeding course passing diagonally 
acres those below give a curious network effect to the spiral vault¬ 
ing. Later, in brick-built castles vaulting again became general, 
both the vaults and the treads berug of biickworic, as at Nether 
Hall, Essex, about 1470, and Kirby Muxloe, 148Ct-d4. In the 
north of England, as at Alnwick, Warkworth, and Belsay, the 
head of the spiral stairway is somethnes finished in fburteenffi-cen- 
tury work with an “ umbrella vault. In this form the circular 
newel is carried up high above the top step as a central pillar for 
a ribbed vault, the Til» springing frotn the pillar and radiating to 
the wall all round. 

By far the greatest number of these spiral stairways in castles 
turn to the right as they ascend; so chat wl^e those defending them 
from above have the greatest space in which to use their sword 
anus, encruies mounting would be at a disadvantage in this respect. 
But since in a close fight there must be many occasions when the 
postions are reversed, there are generally some stairways which 
turn left as they rise. In the inner bailey at Oaerphiily seven stair* 
ways turn r^t and two left At Conway castle seven turn right 
and one left. Ac Beaumaris out of ten stairways four turn left, and 
at Caernarvon seven turn right and four left. 

OAJUUSONS 

The number of fighting men quartered in a castle varied greatly 
from time to time and depended on the conditions of peace or war, 
on che status and means of the commander, and on the faithful 
perfonnance of military obligations. The permanent garrisons 
provided for the royal of Caemarvon and Conway in 1284 

were as follows. For Caemarvon, in addition to the constable, 
there were to be two serjeant horsemen, who had charge of the 
castle in che abseoce of the constable, ten serjeant crossbowmen, a 
smith, a carpenter, an artificer, and twenty-five footmen-at-anns; 
in all forty men.* For Conway, in addition to the c^istable and 
his househdd, them were to be thirty fendble men in all, consist¬ 
ing of fifteen crossbowmen, a chaplain, a smith, a carpenter, a 
mason, an artificer, and ten others—janitors, watchmen, and other 
ministers of the castle.* In 1401 to 1404 the garrison provided fer 

« Cal. Rot Wan., sSS. 
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Caenurvoo castle in addidon to the constable was a hundred men, 
consisting of twenty men-at-amis and eighty archers; for Conw&y 
castle seventy-five men, consisting of fifteen men-at-anns and sixty 
arcbei?; for Harlech castle ten izicn-at-arms and thirty archers; 
and for Beaumaris casde fifteen men-at-arms and one hundred and 
forty archers* 

* Aca o( privy Coufidi, VcO. It Hen. IV, 64^. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


TOWNS, FORTIHED BRIDGES AND CHURCHES 


TOWNS 

F rom the eaiiiest times dties grew up below or neat a dcadd, 
whidi occu^ed a dominating portion over their fortifications. 
A NOTman town frequently extended from the foot of the castle 
of the lord under whose patrcmage it developed; the mound with 
its keep often bavii^ the bailey on one side and the town on the 
other. The castle stood in a commanding poudon from whidi the 
garrisoQ could either protect the town or defend tbemselvea against 
it in the event of its fall or of the disaffecdtHi of its inhabitants. 
Totnes, Launceston, and Plesbey are examples of this ^an. 

During the latter part of the thirteenth century many new towns 
were buQt in this country, a large number of them founded by 
Edward the First; Kingstoa-upon-HuU, Conway, Caernarvon, and 
Winchelsca are all of this period. Where the ate permitied the 
towns are rectangular, as at Flint, but many of them are of 
iiregular plan, as Conway and Wincbelsea. Parallel streets inter" 
secdng at i^ht aisles divide the town into rectangular sectto n ^ 
two or more bemg open spaces and the rest occujM by houses. 
One of the open spaces was the market |dace, having streets pass* 
ing along on all four sides but none crcffing the centre. Anodsa: 
open space, generally near the market place, was occupied by the 
^urcb. 

In laying out the plan of the defences of a e?wn scene special 
conditions bad to be coosideTed. Unlike a castle the space whhin 
the waDs was occupied by blocb of houses whidi, if not ptopeily 
planned, would gready impede the circulation of the teoc^ The 
open market place, forming a rallying p(wt m time of skgt, 
generally near the oenbe of the town and the streets opening frtAi- 
it led dhecdy to the gateways and walls. As in Roman camps and 
towns there was a passing all round the fortificatlcm immedi¬ 
ately iimde 'die wails. called the pomeriwnj gave direct 

acces to the curtain and wall towers at aS points and allowed the 
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rapid movem«at of troops and siege engines from one point in 
the defences to another. The wail walks are reached from ground 
levd at intervals along the curtain by flights of steps built against 
the inside face of the wall. The gateways of a town were more 
numerous than those of a castle and the points they occupied in 
the walls were governed largely by the positions of the highways 
Ml which they opened. Gtn«ally the defence of the gateway 
passage were directed entirely against attack from without. 

York, Cheste, Southampton, and Tenby are among many other 
towns In Great Britain which sdll preserve fortifications of various 
mediaeval periods. At York in addition to its Roman and mediaeval 
walb there are four mediaeval gateways, called Bars. But the best 
preserved and most compete fonified towns of the Middle Ages in 
this country are those of Conway and Oaemarvon, built by Edward 
the Fim in the latter part of the thirteenth century. Each of 
them is directly associated with a castle and both retain their walls 
and wail towers in fairiy good cooditka. 

Conway has a tr iang ular plan with its base running alco^ beside 
the river at the east and its apex tennlnating In a round tower 00 
high ground at the west. The castle stands on a rock at the south 
end of the base. A wing wall, terminating by a tower, ran into 
the river from each end of the base, together forming a safe hai^ 
bour, protected on either flank. The average thickness of the town 
walls a 5 ft. 7 in. but they are corbelled out near the top on the 
inside to allow greater width for the wall walk; the average he%ht 
from the ground to the wall walk is 24 ft. The wing wall mo ning 
into the river on the north ride of the harbour is 10 ft. 7 in. thicL 
A ditch ran round outride the walls ftom one pemt of the river to 
the other. Wall towers, geneially open at the back, occur at 
frequent intervals, and numerous fhghts of steps ascend to the wall 
walk near the towers. 

The towtfs of town walls were often built with no wall at the 
back and show an open gorge towards the town; the gorge usually 
bozig left quite open ftom the base upward save for a stone or 
movable wood bridge at the wall walk. They stand astride of the 
walk wkb their late^ walls ending abruptly either flush with the 
inaide face of the curtain or riightly beyond it. Often the tower 
was entered by a door on out ride, and to pass from the walk on 
one side to that cm the other it was necessary to ascend to the 
top of the tower. So that if one section of the curtain was carried 
that secrioii could be isolated by removing the wood staurways in the 
towers, This arrangement can be seen dearly in the town walls 
of Conway, though the work is in pdaeea bre^en away. On one side 
of the tower ihao was a doorway fnxn the wall walk to the 
timber floor of the interior; but there was no doorway on the other 
ride. To reach the walk on that side it was nec^sary to ascend to 
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the top of the tower by a wood stairway within desceod by a 
Bight of Slone steps built against the outer face of the tower on the 
other side. 

But these open-backed towers, used also in some casdes as at 
FraiTilingham and Corfe, are relatively weak and the chief reason 
for the design was probably a saving of material and labour in 
construction. Once an enemy bad penetrated within the town or 
castle they could no boger be held, and not all of them could be 
used as a check to the circuIatioiL of the wall walk like these at 
Conway. At strategic points in the curtain, such as sharp angles 
and places particularly liable to attack, stronger cowers were built. 
At Conway the tower at the salient angle on the west side of the 
town 1$ complete all round to the height of the waU walk though 
it has a gorge above that level, -idule the tower at the land end of 
the wing on the north is complete from base to summit The 
wall walk was carried all round on the town walls except where 
these walls joined the castle. Here, within, a ^ort distance of the 
castle on both rides Che walk ends abruptly and the wall, taking a 
slight bend, is reduced to about half its thickness before bong 
carried up the steep rock to the castle. The thin portion of the 
town wall is sdll retained on the west ride of the castle, where it 
joins the west barbican, but through a misconception, a{^>arendy, 
of its purpose, and its date, the portion at Che Mher running 
up the moimd to join one of the north towers, was destroyed only 
a few years ago. The same defensive measure of isolation was 
adopted in the town walls of Caernarvon. 

Conway has three main gateways, all flanked by round towers 
and all designed on simUar defenrive prind^des. A portcullis and 
a twoleaved door are placed so far within tlie gateway as to leave 
a long uniaCercepted space in front—the enemy is invited to enter. 
But this space is commanded from above by a machicolation the 
full width of the passage. The Upper gate, on the west, where 
attack was likely to occur is more stron^y defoided rhan the others. 
It had an ^battled gallery built out in front over the entrance to 
the gateway and entered from one of the towers. The ditch was 
spanned by a drawbridge and tiiere was a barbican in advance 
of the ditedt In additico to the three main gates there is a gate, 
DOW mutilated, in the win g wall on the north and a postern in the 
east wall near the castle (pp. 269, 260). 

FQRT71ED BRmOES 

When one of the approaches to a town tvas by a bridge cresrio^ 
a river it was important that the bridge should be fotisBed and 
{Hocected on the far side by a barlHcan, or fite-du’pont. Though 
there arc many foitifled bridges of the Middle Ages abroad 
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are but two in this country which retain their original gateways, 
one at Waikwortb and ibe ocher ac Monmouth. 

At Warkworth the town stands within a sharp loop of the river 
Coquet; it is defended on the south by the castle, which is built 
across the neck of the loop, and is enclosed all round elsewhere by 
the river. The only approach to the town otherwise than through 
the casUe is by a bridge at the north or extreme point of the k>op. 
The bridge with a gateway thrown across the road at its town end 
was built about 1400. The gateway is built of stone, measures 
externally 27 ft. 3 in. across by 18 ft, and consists at present of 
the first and part of a second storey; all above has been destroyed. 
The passage is placed out of the centre with the building, to 
allow space for a guardroom on one side; on the other side is a 
stairs to the upper levels. There appears to have been a heavy 
door at the outer end of the gateway and there were probably 
machicoladons in the parapet above; the width between the jambs 
of the doorway is 10 ft 2 in. 

The fortified bridge at Monmouth is an impo^og aztd formidable 
structure; the bridge itself was built about 1272 and the gateway, 
standix^ at a point a third of the length of the bridge from the 
town, about 1290. The passage was defended by a row of machi¬ 
colations, a portcullis, and a heavy tw<>leaved door. This bridge 
stood in advance of the wails of the town and a second gateway 
had to be carried before the town was gained (p. 256b). 

p^rmsn csoRCfiBS 

Many cburdies and monasteries occupying isolated poeiiions, or 
built m the border counties between England and ncodand or 
England and Wales and particulariy subject to raids, were fortified 
against surprise attack. 

Ewomy Priory, Glamo^an, is our most comi^ete fortified 
rdigious bouse; it is situated in Che debatable country between 
Rn^nd aod Wales and was open to surprise attack from which 
such establshments were by no means immune. The church is a 
oudfonn strucrure with powerful walls dating from the twelfth 
cenOry and the ctfiginal prednet wall was built scanewhat later 
in the same period. 

Tire exist^ fortifications relate mainly to the first half of the 
fburttenth century, when the precina was rebuilt, a tower 
added to the south gate, and the norUr gate rebuilt. The batdo* 
ntoits 0 ^ the church tower with their oxm shaped ajTow>loops 
were also added at this time chough they have been r^>aired at 
a later period. The ^gecinct waU and wmll towers are embattled 
and pkreed by plain and cross shaped arrow-loops. The pass^e 
through the north gateway wv defended by a portcullis, a tw^ 
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leaved door, and by machicolations iD the vault. These defences, 
like those of a town gateway, art all directed against attack from 
without. 

Many churches in the border county of Cumberland have 
fortified towen where the priest and others could find relative secu¬ 
rity in times of surprise raid& At Burgh-by-Sands the tower 
built at the west end of the church about 1330 was constructed 
on defenrive lines; it was of three storeys but the top storey, |MDb- 
ably the living room, has been destroyed. The walls are from 
6 ft. to 7 ft. thick. The first storey is vaulted and is entered from 
Che west end of the church, the doorway being defended by a 
powerful iron yett with oak panels. The entrance into the church 
is commanded frcin the tower by an arrow-loop; a small window 
in the second storey of the cower looks directly into the nave. 

The church toweis of Newton-Arlosh, a few miles to the west 
of Burgh, and of Great Salkeld, ux miles north of Penrith^ were 
similarly defended. Ac Ncwton-Arlosh the wall between the tower 
and the church has been rebuilt and the defences of the doorway 
removed; the upper storeys of the tower have also been rebuilt. 
The first storey is a barrel-vaulted cdlar with a small window on 
the west 7 ft. above the ground; the second storey has a fireplace 
and what appears to have been a latrine. The tower at the west 
end of Great Salkeld, dating principally about 1390, is of five 
storeys, includij^ the basement, and is surmounted by an embattled 
parapet Both the basement and the next storey are vaulted. The 
entrance is from the west end of the nave; it is defended by a 
panelled yett and opens on to the second storey. From here a slur- 
way descends to the basement and up to the third storey, where 
thm is a fireplace, and to Che higher levels. 

Many church toweis have upper rooms designed for the per¬ 
manent or occasional residence of a priest, as at Llanfihangel-cwm- 
Du, Brecknock, and at Idea, Sussex, in both towers, there 
B a fireplace in one of the u|^)er storeys; but these towers woe 
in BO sense fortified. Others are so sturdily buHt as to be accredited 
with a military purpose they never pceses^. St Letmard’s Tower, 
West Mailing, Kent, buBc about 1120 and frequendy called a keep. 
Is the unforced west tower of a church the ruins of which st^ 
exist Tbe tower has no defences, the wall into the stair at groand 
leviri is only ooe foot thick and Could be breached with a crowbar 
in a few minutes, there is no fireplace or any other domestic 
ameuty, and the windows are so large that under attack the tower 
would be quite untenable. 

The upper part of the tower of Bedale church, Yorkshire, was 
a tbitified residence. The lofty first storey, open to the ebun^ by 
a wide arch, was unfortified but the spiral stairway rising to die 
upper doors was defended at the foot by a pcatculUs. In the first 
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of these upper floors then is a flreplacC) io windows have stone 
seau» and a latrine opens otic of it; the second, the floor of which 
has been removed, was probably the sleeping chamber. 

Sc. Michael’s Mount is a steep, rocky h^ standing a mile out 
from the short in Mount’s Bay; except at low tide, when a narrow 
causeway of rock connects it the mainland, it is completely sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. The castle, a most imposing group of buildings, 
stands on the top of the hilL It was in ecclesiastical bands at the 
time of Edward the Confessor and became an append^e of the 
abbey of Mont St Michel, across the channel, ^ouc 1100. In 
1190 it was fortifled against Eichard I and in 1473, with a small 
garrison, withstood a wge by Edward IV with 6,000 men for six 
months. It passed into the possesion of Syon Abbey, Middlesex, 
about 1421 and at the dissolution of the abbey was ^ven into lay 
hands. In 1659 Col. John St. Aubyn lived on the mount and was 
the last to maintain a garrison there. The original entrance, 
defended by a portcullis, is at the west, at the head of a steep flight 
of steps. The central and highest point of the mount is occupied 
by the church mth the lodgings of the friars and military on the 
west, the cloister and refectory on the south and the Lady chapel, 
long since fitted for domestic use, at the aorth-east. The church was 
built in the fourteenth century on the site of a church of 1135. 
During the nineteenth century very considerable works of repair 
were carried out and additions made to the buildings of the ca^e. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


FORTS FOR ARTILLERY 


W HILE the tendency to>vard2 the development of the amenities 
of the living quaxteiE was proceeding, the use of hrearms was 
beconung more and more general and the weapons more powerful 
and effective. Great strides in the derign of artillery were made 
durii^ the fifteenth century. In 1405 Henry the Fourth used 
cannon against the forlificaiioiis of Bcrwici*on-Tvyced. Artillery 
was employed with great effect by the French in their contests with 
the English during the second quarter of the fifteenth cenmry. At 
the siege of Constantinople in 1453 the Turks used a gun casting 
stone balls weighing 300 lbs. After the mlroduction of iron 
cannon balls in |^ace of the stone ones hitherto employed the new 
weapon became so powerful as to be almost irr^istible by the 
exisrix^ defences. In 1494 when the troops of Charis the Eighth 
of France marched through Italy their guns reduced fortress after 
fortres with astonishing rapidity. Artillery was used by the forces 
of both England and Scotland at the battle of Floddo in 1513. 

Eariy cannon, however, could not be mounted on the wail walks 
and di{^>ed so as to utaik thoee operating below, and it was not 
until towards the end of the fifteenth century that gunloope begin 
to app)car in fintificatioDS, and then only in the bases of curtains 
and towers, and xioc un^ later that forts designed entirely ftr 
defence by heavy guns were built. From about 1540 there is a 
complete disseverance in Gre^ Sritaln of the tnbftary fntu the 
residential structure; the latter, now more conpact, becesnes the 
practically undefended tnas&on house, while the former is designed 
purely as a fort, entirely at the dispxsition of the ku^ and his 
ministers. 

The.fiist adjustment of the walls to the use of firearms was made 
in the design of loopholes, and among the earliest example 
of gunloops in this country are those at Kirby Muxloe, oullt 
1480-04. Loopbolea with ollleta, as at Bodbun castle and the West 
Gate at Canterbury, scHnetImes described as gunloops, were budt 
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ongioaliy for the crcesbow aad adapted later for ardUety, as an 
examination of their internal recesses will disclose. At Kirby 
Muxloe the slot, for sighting, is separated from the drcukr hole 
below it. Later gunloops assumed various forms, but most oAen 
they were widely splay^ laterally, from inside to out^e, in order 
to give the gun the greatest possible lateral sweep, as at Caerlav- 
erock, £lcho, and B^tbwick. Towards the end of the first half 
of the sixteenth century guns, now of considerable weight, were 
being mounted on curtain walls, on flat roofs of strong towers, 
and on pl^forms of forts designed especially for them. 

Political events in England led to great activity and progress in 
military architecture. During the reign of Henry the Eighth many 
old cables which bad been allowed to fall into disrepair were 
reconditioned and put in state of defence. The introduction and 
use of gunpowder had reduced their defensive value but the power 
of firearms had not sufficiently developed to render them quite 
obsolete. Even the artillery of the Roundheads a century later was 
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poweiiess to reduce Corfe casUe, thot^h th^ guns battered away 
at its walls for nine months. But something of more modem design 
was necessary to meet the troubles impendii^ on this country 
towards the of the sixteenth century. Henry had broken 

with the Pope and was at variance with the Emperor and might 
exptet an invasion at any moment He therefore decided to build at 
various points along the south coast of Boland a line of forts, 
deagr^ for artillery and equipped with tb« latest type of guns. 
Weu ^sesesved exam^es of these forts, built about IMO, exist at 
various points along the south coast of England, from Deal to 
FahuouuL 

The main prmc^ie governing the design of the new f<^ or 
caaties, was chat the whole buiMing should be concentrated in cait 
contact Uocjt which could be defended all round by artillery; the 
guns being motmted on emplacemmts rising in dm one bduod the 
other. gunkx^ have now wide opening, sloped ra^dly 
down at tbe sHIs, to repel attack near the walls, and splayed out¬ 
wards at the sides, as at PMtland and Pendennis. Vibea mounted 
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Plans op SouTR<CoA£r Casoes 


on an U 5 ^>er pUtform tkt ordnance pieces fired through embrasures, 
sprayed widdy at the sides and siUs to allow the greatest possible 
sweep in all cfirections. Practically complete examples $dU exist at 
Deal, Wdmer,.Camber, St. Mawes, and Pendcnnis, while others 
along the coast remain in part 

castle is one of the largest of these fxis; it has a sexfoil ^an 
and rises in three tiers. The outer shell, or chemise, is of one srarey 
only and rises to a fiat roo^ forming the first gun emplacement 
Within there is a central tower with six extemd lobes; the lobes 
riung through two storeys to form the second gun emplacement 
The circular nucleus of the tower rises still a sn^ey h^l^ to form 
the third tier of batteries. A spiral stairway in the centra of the 
tower ascends to the suminic, with doorways to each emplacement. 
The lobea of the second tier alternate with those of the chemise, 
so that a concentrated fire from a large number of pieces could be 
directed to any point within range. The castle was surrounded by 
a moat, cioesed by a drawbridge. 

Walmer castle conwts of a quatrefcfl chemise of one storey and 
a central round tower of two storeys, the space between the 
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chemise and the cower beinj^ roofed over for a gim emplacemeat. A 
circular stairway in the tower nses through sloreys. Another 
stairway leads from the vaulted space between Che chemise and the 
lower down to a casemate, or mural gallery, which nuts all round 
through the walls of the chemise. The gallery is pierced on the 
outside by numerous gunloops, hfby-six in all, from which the 
surface of (he moat could be raked by gunfire at any point. On 
one side of the gaUery there are recesses tor ammunition on 
the other ^e larger recesses For the accommodation of the fighting 
men. VentUaiion and outlet fer smoke are secured by circular holes 
in the vault of the gallery with loopholes on the outer face of the 
wall. The latger guns were mount^ on the j^atfoim between the 
chemise and the tower and commanded the vicinity of the castle 
all round. The castle is surrounded by a moat 

Both the castles at Deal and Walmer have been altered and 
added to, but retain their orig^al walls substantially intact. Sand- 
^te casUe, near Folkestone, has been partly pulled down. It con¬ 
sisted of a central tower ftT>H two lines of triangular shaped 
chemises, the inner line basdog towers and the outer line lunettes 
at the angles. The castle was entered through a D-shaped tower, 
placed in advance, and a connecting stairway passage. Here the 
lower emplacement appears to have been at the lunettes and the 
upper, now destroyed, at the inner chemise and towen (p. 267). 

Camber castle consists of a circular cower and a multangular 
chEiaise with lobes at the cardinal points. The walls of the chemise 
between the nordi and west lobes were, at some later period, taken 
down and replaced by the existing semi-circular entrance porch. 
At Portland, a shelte^ landing place where a surprise attack 
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might be expected, Heniy built two forts, facing each other across 
the harbour. That on the south side, called Portland castle, h 
f^ly complete though much repaired but the other, Sandsfoot 
castle, was disnautled in 1645 and is now very ruinous. 

At the mouth of the Dart in south Devon there already existed 
two castles facing each other across Che estuary. Dartmouth castle, 
on the west side, consisU mainly of t tower, built in 1481 on the 
site and incorporating some of the material of an eaHier structure, 
and a bailey. At Kingswear there are two lowers, one square and 
the other round and both built in Che lifteenth century. In 
time of war an iron ^hain was stretched across the estuary from 
one castle to the other to block the waterway. Henry refortified 
both of these castles and adapted them to artillery defences; he 
built a f(^ defending the estuary of the river Salcombe. 

Among the best preserved of Henryks forts are those at St 
Mawes and Pendennis, guarding resp^vcly the east and west 
shores of the entrance to that magnificent sheet of tidal water the 
estuary of the Fal, At St. Mawes there are three lunettes, with 
gun emplacements, ranged in triangular fonn round a circular 
tower. Pendennis has a round tower encircled by a low chemise 
with a wide gun emplacement, the tower rising two st<«y8 above 
the chemise. In the latter part of the sixteenth century Fendenius 
fort was enclosed within an extensive bailey, defended by a curtain 
wall and a ditch (pp. 268 , 269). 

While these fixts were being constructed along the south coast 
of England the other forlilicaiions of the country were not neg- 
lected but it was not until the rdgn of Elizabeth that the whole 
defences of a town were replanned on the latest piindples. ^out 
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1360 the Queen, regarding^ Berwick-on-Tweed as a key posidon 
of her realm, rebuilt its fortificadoDs on the latest military plan. 
Washed on the south by the river Tweed and facing the sea on the 
east the walls of Ben^ck, as then reconstructed, still remain in 
fairly good condition. 

The plan is roughly rectangular but divergent at the south-east 
wher^ portions of the older walls were retted and repaired. The 
walla are 12 ft. thick at the base and 10 ft at the top; they are 
faced on the outside with ashlar and revetted within with deep 
banlo of earth. At three of the comers and midway in the curtain 
oa the north and west there are powerful bastions, called mounts. 
The bastions are pointed like the cutwaters of a bridge and project 
out from the curtain In fan^shape form, leaving a reces on either 
side between tbeir protrudiug ends and the curtain. The recesses, 
called Hankers, are defended on the outside by screen walls, (Merced 
with gunloope; they are approached from the town by passages 
^aough the wall and were posts from which the outer face of the 
curtain between two bastions coiild be swept by gun fire at both 
ends. With oot exception the bastions were hlled with earth inter- 
naBy up to the summit to form gun emplacemepts. 

The same system of fortification was followed on a smaller scale 
io m^y of the forts raised during the seventeenth century, as at 
Earith, Hune., and Languard^ Suffolk, but isolated towers were 
still being built. At Tresco, Scilly Isles, there is a fort, called 
Cromwell’s tower, which was buQt during the Commonwe^th and 
conrists of a round towv, 60 it. high, and a battery at its base. 
The towtf stands on the sea shore, a secure and level foundation 
being fortned by means of arches thrown acnas from rock to rock. 
The wall of the tower is 12 ft. thick and at the summit there is a 
sdid flat rot^ fer a gun emplaconent. 

An mteresting eighteenth-century work, which though not erected 
m tiiis country was buOt by the British for their defence, claims 
notice here. It is Fort Fincasdc, Nassau, Bahamas, built by the 
OcpvemcT of the Bahamas in 1787, and now used as a ^nal station. 

Feat Fincastle stands on an eminence dominating the city of 
Nassau and the a;^>roacbes to the harbour east and west. It 
mnme a of a cxTCulaT body, 84 ft. diameter, containing the main 
gun emplaremrot, an elevated platform fbr a second emplacement, 
and a sharply p^ted piow; the surrounded by a wide dry 
ditch. It h buUt of ston^ a cream-coloured coral which s 
soft and easOy worked when &at (pssnkd but hardens on long 
fxpo9QK to lit ail. The entrance is on the soutii side and ftom 
It a flight of leads up io the first erni^acemeitt, 9 ft. above 
the siB of the doorway. This part is surrounded by a stremg parapet 
over wbidi the heavy guns, working on swivels and pototiog wet, 
north-west, and south-west, fired. On the (dasfbnn, which stands 
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12 ft. above the first emplacement and was reached by a flight 
of steps now rebuilt In stone, were mounted smaller guns which 
fired through embrasures and pointed north-east and south-east. 

The function of the was to deflect the cannon balls fired 
gg- ainrt it asd to conUin within Its masonry vaulted chambers 
for ammunition, stores and guardrooms. There are three chambers, 
all entered from the main gun em^dacement and ventilated by 
openings vdiich pierce the thick walls to the outer surface, where 
they appear as narrow loopholes imperceptible from a distance. 
A recess opening directly on the main emplacement was probably 
for ammunition required for immediate use. The stone roof of 
the prow slopes away on both sides from a central Ti<^e, thus throw¬ 
ing off all rainwater falling upon it. Unfortunately a large tree 
has been allowed to grow out of and spread along the south wall 
of this interttting fort (pp. 256b, 271). 

The progress of military architecture from this point belongs to 
a special fidd of study. Artillery was now strong enough to destroy 
masonry frmn a considerable distance. Stnmg and rdatively low 
gun emplacements were constructed in place of high walls and 
towers. These In turfi gave i^ace to milit^ woiis half above and 
half below the ground and finally to fortifications deep beneath 
the soil. In 1806 the Bciti^ authc^es, deeply imprest by the 
reabtaxice offered to our fw:es from a tower at Cap Mortella, 
Corsica, dedded, in view of the threatened French invadem, to 
build a series of cowers of this type along the southern apH eastern 
aborts of Engl and. The Mart^o (oweis, as dtey are called, are 
drcular, are built of masonry and vaulc^ rooms for the 

small garrisons; they are about 45 (t diameter, am of two storeys 
and have a fdatfonn fer two or three guns at the summit. 7^ 
enmnet. is atot 2D ft. above ground level and was reached by a 
ladder, after crossic^ a moat by which (he tower was gener^y 
surrounded. These towers afforded no protection against verticaJ 
fire and the design soon abandoned. 

In cmclusion, there can be no security in defence unaSMciated 
with attack. There never was an impregnable castl^ or fortress, 
fixsn tho time of the building of the powerful strcnghold at 
bCassada by Herod the Great, about 37 a.c., to the construction of 
die fonificadons^iig the north coast of France by the Gennaos 

S the late war. The most powerful castles buih during the 
Ages are of^ those which are now the mo^ ruinous. It is 
true chat many of them owe thdr present shattered conditioa to 
deliberate and unopposed destruction after their capture; but they 
were captured. As we found during tbe late wax the only effective 
defezv% Ha in attack. Therefore v^e knovnng that //isi Dommur 
gestodierii civitat$m:friirtfa zngSd qvs custo(fiS earn, the way to 
deal with, the aggressor is to asrume the aggressive, with con^der- 
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able interest; to be ready to meet your enemy at his gate, and 
assail him there, rather than to await his arrival at yours. 

But measures of defence are scarcely less important than those 
of attack. Powerful defences suitable to the weapons and methods 
of warfare of the day have and again saved a community, 
subjected to sudden and surprise attack, from being overcome; 
giving them opportunity to muster their forces and weapons and 
make other preparations for counter-attack. The value of 
a new weapon or of a new method of attack is in the element of 
surprise it occasions. Many new weapons, from the cressbow to 
the atom bomb, have Ima regard^ as portending the end 
of civilization. But the ingenuity of man has never failed him, 
and never will fad him, in the provision of adequate defence 
against any weapon which the human mind can devise. In this 
respect the study of the development of fortificaticin In the past 
is not orJy intensely interesting but highly instructive; for though 
the methods adopted must be progressive, the principles involved 
are largely constant. 
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